





Our part is to conspire with the new works of new days.—Emerson. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


OVERNOR HILL has vetoed the High License 
bill; but we are unable to find, on a somewhat 
careful reading of his message, any good or even plau. 
sible grounds for the veto. Weare not wont to sit in 
judgment on our fellow-citizene, nor to impugn their 
motives ; but it is difficult to discover in the Goy- 
ernor’s message any other reason for his veto than 
that purpose to secure the support of the saloon 
element which it is not unebaritable to say appears 
to have animated him throughout his entire political 
course. It is, indeed, possible that this high license 
measure is not the best that could be devised. But 
twas pot only the best, it was the only one that 





possibly could have been passed at this session of the 
Legislature ; it was freed from the objections which 
the Governor had brought against a previous meas- 
ure; nor does the Governor point out any better 
method of restriction and regulation, or suggest any 
better piece of Jegislation to take the place of that 
which he condemns. We shall wait with curious 
interest to see whether the Republican leaders have 
sv fficient courage of their convictions to take up the 
challenge which the Governor in effect throws down 
to them, and go before the people of the State of 
New York demanding a high license or a high tax, as 
a means both of restricting the number of the 
saloons, purging our cities and our country villages 
of the lowest and worst saloonr, and compelling those 
that remain to bear at least a part of the heavy bur- 
dens which they entail upon the community. If the 
Republican party does not do this, its failnra will go 
far to jastify the suspicion that the H'gh License bill 
was passed to be vetoed. 





The reply to Senator Dawes’s let'er which appears 
on apother page of The Ohristian Union is by Judge 
Lowell, late of the United States Supreme Oourt. It 
is not at all derogatory to the honorable work done 
by Senator Dawes in other directions, as well as by 
the Dawes bill, that muchremains to be done. The 
new Indian citizens so made by the Dawes bill can 
by no means be left without other special protection. 
They cannot sell or let their Jand ; in many instances 
they have no knowledge of the Exglish language, no 
training or experience in Jabor of any kind, neither 
tools por money ; many are surrounded by enemies 
often unscrupulcus, both red and white, with no 
knowledge of their rights, or the methods of pro- 
cedure in the courts necessary to secure them. We 
cannot reiterate too often the necessity under which 
the friends of the Indians are placed to be yet more 
vigilant and energetic than before : first, in securing 
protection for the Indian, which, in our judgment, 
will be better secured by the Lske Mohonk bill than 
by the competing bill which clothes the Indian agents 
with magisterial powers and makes their authority 
even more despotic than before ; second, in provid- 
ing systematic measures for bis education, which, in 
our judgment, will be better provided by the appoint- 
ment of a non-partisan Oommirsion clothed with 
power, as originally proposed by President Oleveland, 
than by creating an office of Superintendent of 
Schools with enlarged powers, which is a plan now 
under consideration in the Senate, and which will 
almost necessarily vest the educational work in the 
hands of the representative of a political party who 
will be brought under pressure to make his educa- 
tional appointments in pai ty interests. 





We are certainly making steady though slow prog- 
ress in political life toward a return to that condi- 
tion in which leading citizens are willing and are 
permitted to take an active part in the administra- 
tion of public affairs, from which, partly by the 
rapid growth of the country, partly by the incursion 
of immigration, partly as a result of the war, and 
partly as a consequence of public indifference and 
inertia, they have been temporarily excluded. An 
illustration of the better day that is dawning is 
afforded by two comparatively recent appointments 
which have been made in the city of Brocklyn, a city 
which has been cursed by a political ring as dis- 
honest and unscrupulous as any which American 
municipal government has produced, and which has 
been blessed by a non-partisan political uprising 
against it as efficient and vigorous as has shown 
itself in avy municipality. Mayor Chapin, elected, 
not by an independent citizens’ movement, but as a 
representative of the Democratic party, but yet not 
unresponsive to that movement which all parties 
must consult if they are to keep position and influ- 





ence, has appointed two of the leading clergymen of 





Brooklyn to two leading political positions: Dr. 
Oharles H. Hall, the rector of Trinity Ohurch, on the 
Board of Oivil Service Examiners, and Dr. R. S. 
Storrs, pastor of the Ohurch of the Pilgrims, on 
the Board of Park Oowmissioners. Both appoint- 
ments are admirable. Neither man is of the sort to 
be a figurehead. Both are sure to be active and 
energetic administrators. It may, indeed, seem that 
the minister, whose whole time is devoted to serve 
the public, should be relieved from civic duties, and 
that these should be turned over to laymen. But 
when these civic duties do not involve party fealty 
or party action, there is some advantage both to the 
State and to the clergy in such appointments ; to 
the State because nowhere elre is it likely to find men 
more sure to be honest, disinterested, and free from 
party trammels; to the minister, because whatever 
gives to the clergyman touch with the world, with- 
out diverting bim too much from the specific duties 
of his profession, araws him from the scholastic 
retreat which upfits him for the pulpit, and gives 
him that knowledge of men and of practical affairs 
which is a first condition of effective and helpful 
public instruction. 





After an interesting discussion, in which Senator 
Chace showed a thorough mastery of the details ot 
the sutject, the Oopvright bill passed the Senate 
by a vote of 35 to 10, and is now awaiting the 
action of the House. The outcome in the Senate 
fully jastified the prediction of The Ohristian Union 
that the bill would be passed as soon as its features 
were thoroughly understood. The opposition in the 
Senate was unimportant, and the arguments advanced 
against the bill were speedily shown to have grown 
out of misconceptions of the present status of copy- 
right or of the scope and purpose of the bill. There 
is no doubt that the House will follow the example of 
the Senate if its attention can be secured long enough. 
So far as can be learned, there is no serious opposi- 
tion to the bill among the Representatives, and the 
large majority by which it has passed the Senate will 
not be without weight in the Lower House. This, 
however, is a political session, and as the political 
caldron is already beginning to boil, there is danger 
that, in the absorption in matters which have a 
direct political bearing, the consideration of the Oopy- 
right bill may be deferred until too late. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that every influence will be brought 
to bear to induce the House to give sufficient time to 
mske this important measure a law. 





Prince Krapotkin, the Anarchist writer, has in the 
April number of the ‘‘ Nineteenth Oentury ” a very 
suggestive article entitled ‘‘The Breakdown of our 
Industrial System,” the first of a series of, we judge 
three, the object of which is indicated by the title, 
The article is valuable, apart from any conclusions 
to which it may lead, for the mass of statistical in- 
formation which it contains, and which appears to us 
to have a pretty direct and important bearing on the 
question at issue between the Free-traders and the 
Protectionists. The particular object of this first 
article is to show that a national division of labor is 
impoesible ; that the tendency of modern times is to 
make every nation heterogeneous in its industries, and 
this closes against every nation the foreign market 
supposed to be open to it in its sister nations. The 
auihor shows, with a marvelous accumulation of fig- 
ures filling ten or twelve pages of the magezine, how 
manufactures have extended during the past twenty 
years in what were before non-manofacturing na- 
tions. 

In Rassia the number of establishments has nearly 
trebled, and the yearly production nearly more than 
quadrupled, since 186]. 

In Germany ¢cotton and woolen manufacturing 





tas been doubled, and jn silk-making Germany ig 
seqond only to France, 
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Austria and Hungary are entering the race, and 
rapidly gaining ground. 

Italy ranks among the manufacturing countries, 
having doubled her cotton manufactures in four 
years, and nearly trebled the number of her spindles 
in eight years. 

Even India has begun to compete with England in 
cotton manufacturing, the number of her spindles 
having more than doubled, and the number of her 
looms having been multiplied by almost eight, since 
1860. 

We select these few salient figures from the great 
mass collected, all of which point to the same conclu- 
sion, namely, that manufacturing is rapidly growing 
in new places. And each new country begins with 
the advantages afforded by the experience accumu- 
lated at no little cost by its rival and competitor. 
The moral, of course, is that nations must look to the 
home, not to the foreign, market, and must develop 
that home market by securing a better distribution 
of wealth and so a greater purchasing power among 
the common people. 





Lord Wolseley in a recent speech made some 
rather sweeping statements regarding the condition 
of the English army and navy, and these statements 
coming from the second officer in rank in the army 
produced one of those periodical panics to which the 
English are subject in the matter of home defense. 
The speech was made outside the House of Lords, 
and Lord Salisbury in answering it commented severe- 
ly on this fact, and expressed the hope that in the 
future if Lord Wolseley had occasion to censure the 
Government he would do it on the floor of the House, 
where the Government could answer his charges. 
The“Prime Minister’s words and manner were 80 
caustic that the resignation of Lord Wolseley was 
looked for in many quarters. No such result, how- 
ever, has followed. Lord Wolseley has disclaimed 
any intention of censuring the Government, and 
Lord Salisbury has accepted the disclaimer. Mean- 
while the periodical discussion of the state of the 
army and the navy is going on vigorously. There is 
doubtless some ground for the criticism of the military 
and naval men, but it must be remembered that the 
English military class finds itself constantly brought 
into contact with the Continental military class, and 
cannot but feel the difference between the state of 
affairs on the Continent, where the military class are 
supreme, and the state of affairs in England, where 
the military class are rapidly coming to hold a 
secondary position. It is not astonishing that the 
English military men should be restive under this 
state of affairs, and that they should resent the civil 
control to which they are subject, and the scrutiny 
to which military budgets aresubjected in the House 
of Commons, and long for the supreme control which 
the members of their own class still hold on the Oon- 
tinent. Moreover, compared with the enormous 
military organizations of the other Great Powers, the 
English military system seems inadequate. But it is 
very improbable that any amount of criticiam or any 
number of panics will divert England from her in- 
dustrial development and send her back after the eld 
phantoms of military power. 


Mr. Parnell made an important speech last week 
which has attracted not a little attention. He made 
it perfectly clear that the opposition of the Oon- 
servatives to Home Rule, which has been s0 
vehement, and which has been based so clamor- 
ously on what has been called the maintenance 
of the integrity of the Empire, is either insincere 
or the result of a very recent conviction. The 
Irish leader has proved beyond question that 
only three years ago the Oonservatives, who were 
then attempting to make a political league with the 
Irish party in the House, were willing to concede 
quite as radical a measure of self-government to Ire- 
land as that which Mr. Gladstone proposes to give. 
Mr. Parnell declares that Lord Oarnarvon, the Oon- 
servative Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, distinctly ad- 
mitted the wisdom of establishing an Irish Parlia- 
ment, and even went so farjas to concede the necessity 
of a system of local protection for Irish industries. 
The Oonservatives have demonstrated again and 
again within recent years that they have no other 
policy than that of getting into office and keeping in. 
Mr. Parnell’s revelations, which are substantially 
uncontradicted, simply make more evident the entire 
absence of anything like principle in the direction of 
the Oonservative party. As a Protestant, Mr. Par- 
nell is placed in a position of some delicacy in dealing 
with his Roman Oatholic followers, but he did not 
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hesitate to declare that Irish Oatholics would not 
allow any interference with their political duties and 
their political freedom, and that the experiment of 
attempting to direct Irishmen in political affairs 
from Rome would fail again, as it had failed before. 
He deprecated both the Plan of Oampaign and boy- 
cotting, and his whole speech, while it fastened 
upon the Oonservatives the charge of insincerity, 
showed marked conservatism and hopefulness in 
dealing with the Irish question. 


It has often been said that the sentiment of the 
English people is not to be discovered in London 
clubs and drawing-rooms. More than once there 
has been the widest possible variance between the 
feeling of society in London and the feeling of the 
provinces. Just now what is known as society is 
bitterly antagonistic to Mr. Gladstone, and the 
American who took his cue from the talk of London 
clubs and drawing-rooms might easily believe that 
the English leader had practically no following; 
that he had gone into the cave of Adullam, and 
would be likely to stay there for the rest of his life. 
Against this strong local feeling, and the impression 
which one might easily gainjfrom it, may be placed, 
among other facts, the very significant fact that last 
week an address signed by 3,730 dissenting ministers 
was prerented to Mr. Gladstone, expressing the 
deepest sympathy with him in his efforts to recon- 
cile England and Ireland. The Nonconformists 
represent the great middle class in England ; the 
class who for many years have followed Mr. Glad- 
stone, and whose opinion sooner or later controls 
Parliament. How that opinion now stands may be 
inferred from the fact that nearly 4,000 clergymen 
representing the great Nonconformist bodies have 
publicly declared their adherence to Mr. Gladstone's 
plan for governing Ireland. It is doubtful if any 
English leader ever received a more striking trib- 
ute of respect and faith from the great body of 
his countrymen, and it may be added that the man 
who has the English Nonconformists behind him 
is sure of the support of the majority sooner or 
later. 


The Boulanger excitement seems to be dying out 
in France, and there is good ground for hope that 
the sober sense of the French people will prevail 
against the passion of the hour. The municipal 
elections, the results of which have been awaited with 
the greatest anxiety, are substantially in favor of the 
Government. There is no indication that the great 
majorities which Boulanger secured in two districts 
represent any contagious feeling among the people 
at Jarge. The candidates in the municipal election 
are often selected solely for local reasons; but this 
year the result was anticipated as indicative of the 
political feeling of the people. The results show a 
decided tendency toward advancing liberalism—the 
liberalism, in a word, of the present Government— 
and will greatly strengthen the position of the 
Ministry. The longer Boulanger defers any theatrical 
attempt toward any form of dictatorship, if he 
cherishes any such purpose, the more difficult will 
the undertaking become. Delay may bring in other 
issues; the ‘“‘man on horseback” must seize the 
horse, or his time passes forever. 


The great art exhibitions of London and Paris have 
just been opened, and we read of an ‘“‘ average” 
Salon, an excellent Royal Academy, a disappointing 
Grosvenor Gallery, and an interesting exhibition 
at the New Gallery in London. These off-hand 
verdicts, however, are of less consequence than the 
descriptions and opinions which enable us to draw 
inferences as to the tendency of modern art in France 
and England. It is clear from the sccounts of the 
Salon that a materialism which is often of an unre- 
lieved brutality is increasing rather than remaining 
stationary in French pictorial art. The increase in 
‘open air” landscape and figure painting at the 
Salon is a good sign upon the whole, and the falling 
off in examples of the “‘ grand style” is not necessa- 
rily a sign of decadence. But decadence is clearly 
indicated in the general spirit and aim of the artists. 
For the most part they have nothing to express, and 
in too many cases they have sought to supply the de- 
ficiency either by a descent into the lubricity of 
which we heard much a few years since, or by sensa- 
tionalism, or a mean and coarse or brutal material- 
ism. As M. Ohaplin, a French artist, confesses, 
‘The subjects of the pictures are chosen for the 
market. Artis a secondary consideration.. Unless 
certain painters take care, they will find their names 
as transient as those of certain authors who look 
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only for a'sensation, and whose trashy books will not 
last half a generation.” There are many French 
artists whose lives and work illustrate a worthy 
purpose, but French art in general is materialistic in 
the extreme sense of the phrase. Yet the Frenchmen 
understand the manner of expression, the gram- 
mar and rhetoric of the painter’s language, and 
they understand what the English have never 
learned, that pictorial art should not exercise a 
literary function. 


Many of the paintings in the English exhibi- 
tions embody a serious and sometimes a noble 
purpose, and there is clearly far more thought 
as regards subject, and more attention to the 
idea, in English than in French exhibitions. As 
painters pure and simple there is no comparison 
between the English and the French, and one reason 
may be found in the stolid, insular self-satisfaction 
illustrated in a recent interview with Sir John 
Millais. He deprecates the devotion of American 
art students to French art schools and methods, 
which he injudiciously eondemns, adding the extra- 
ordinary statement that ‘‘the artistic condition of 
England is second to that of no country in the world.” 
We need not enter upon a comparison which, so far as 
the technique of painting goes, could only result 
disastrously to English art, but the narrowness, self- 
aufficiency, and mutual admiration characteristic of 
many phases of English culture help to explain the 
deficiencies of English painters. The continuance 
of the literary idea and of halting expression in 
English pictorial art is a most curious illustration 
of the persistence of insularity in the face of the 
prevalent tendency to cosmopolitanism. The Eng- 
lish painter chooses and treats his subject more 
seriously and thoughtfully than his French con/rére, 
although English art is cursed with mawkish senti- 
mentalism and anecdotage. The French artist is 
the better painter, but he usually has nothing to 
say. The conclusion to be drawn from the accounts 
of the foreign exhibitions may be that English art 
taken simply as an expression of contemporary 
culture is on a higher plane than French art, but it 
is clear that English art is most dismally inferior as 
regards comprehension of the artist’s manner of 
expression. Oosmopolitanism may be an evil, but 
English artista especially stand much in need of 
broader knowledge. 


The three principal Presbyterian bodies in this 
country are the Presbyterian Ohurch, North ; the 
Presbyterian Ohurch, South; and the Oumberland 
Presbyterian Ohurch. There are several other Pres- 
byterian bodies, remnants of the sectarian conflicts 
which rent the Ohurch of Scotland in the last century 
and the early part of this. The Oumberland Presby- 
terian Ohurch is Arminian in its theology, or at least 
not Oalvinistic. All other Presbyterian bodies ac- 
cept the Westminster Assemoly Oonfession of Faith 
as their symbol of doctrine. Prior to 1861 the 
Presbyterian Ohurvh of the United States was one 
body. It divided at that time, owing to the passage 
of resolutions of loyalty to the Federal Government, 
as a result of which the Southern churches seceded 
and formed a Southern Assembly. The most im- 
portant, certainly the most interesting, question to 
come before the two Assemblies, which meet this 
week—the Northern Assembly in Philadelphia, the 
Southern in Baltimore—is the question of the re- 
union of these two bodies. The most interesting 
feature in the meetings will doubtless be the celebra- 
tion of the Presbyterian Oentennial in the city of 
Philadelphia. We have made arrangements for a 
full report of this event. 


For the benefit of the lay reader unfamiliar with 
ecclesiastical distinctions, it may perhaps be proper 
to say that the Presbyterian Ohurch differs from the 
Oongregational churches—including the Orthodox, 
the Baptist, and the Liberal—in being governed by 
representative bodies, Presbyteries, Synods, and a 
General Assembly, organized somewhat after the 
fashion of legislative bodies of the State and of the 
Nation. It differs from Episcopal churches, both 
the Protestant and the Methodist Episcopal, in hay- 
ing no bishops and no hierarchy, its clergy possessing 
no political or ecclesiastical powers superior to those 
of laymen. On the surface, therefore, there would 
seem to be a presumption in favor of the organic 
union of the Northern and Southern Presbyterian 
Assemblies. We are, however, persuaded that apy 
attempt to bring about such organic union at this 
time is at least premature. In two respects the 
Northern Presbyterian churches believe ina measure 
of liberty considerably greater than that currently 
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believed in by most of the Southern Presbyteries. 
While both bodies have the same symbol of doctrine, 
in the Northern a much larger liberty of interpreta- 
tion is allowed. In South Oarolina, for example, an 
evolutionist is driven from his chair in the theolog- 
ical seminary, while in New Jersey an evolutionist 
retires from the presidency of what is probably the 
first Presbyterian college in the land, full of honors. 
The result of organic union would almost certainly 
be either perpetual strife in the church, or a forcing 
of a larger liberty upon the Southern churches reluc-. 
tant to accede to it, or an ¢xodus from the Northern 
churches of ministers who sympathiz3 with modern 
thought and methods, and will not be deprived of 
their liberty. Unless, too, we are greatly mistaken, 
a considerable majority of Northern Presvyterians 
believe in allowing colored men the liberty to euter 
white chtrches, and colored ministers the liberty 
to enter white Presbyteries, while the Southern 
churches are resolute to keep up the caste and color 
line. To attempt to force organic union while there 
is a real Jack of union of spirit, tellowship, and life 
is never advantageous. 


The ‘‘Ohristian World” of April 26 gives us an 
account of the bridge over which Mr. Spurgeon has 
returned to the fellowship of the Baptist Union. This 
is in brief, the declaration that while the Union 
allows a variety of views on the question of eternal 
punishment, avd thinks any additional tests of mem- 
bership unnecessary, its old tests do not allow fellow- 
ship ‘‘ with those who hold the dogmas of Pargatory 
and Universalism.” So far as we know, there are 
no members in the Baptist denomination, or in the 
orthodox churches anywhere, who hold either of 
these dogmas. They have certainly been distinctly 
disavowed over and over again by what are known 
as the ‘new theology” men in this country. Even 
Archdeacon Farrar, with his ‘‘larger hope,” does not 
hold the dogma of Universalism, and certainly on 
this side the water the Audover men, so called, con- 
. demn quite as vigorously «8 any other Protestants 
the dogma of Purgatory. If it is any relief to the 
conscience or any comfort {o the minds of those who 
had misapprehended the ‘‘new theology ” in this 
respect, 10 have a distinct disavowal of dogmatic 
beliefin either Purgatory cr Universalism, that fact 
may suffice to justify such a disavowal. The most 
which is demanded by even the most radical of 
‘‘new theology ” men is that the dogma of endless 
punishment and tke dogma of the decisive nature of 
this life’s probation for all men be not made a condi- 
tion of Ohristian, church, or ministerial fellowship. 
And this appears to have been decisively determined 
by the action of the Baptist Assembly confirming the 
previous action of the Bsptist Union, so far at least 
as the English Baptists are concerned. 


The color question is «btruding itself into the 
church, both in the Episcopal and Presbyterian 
denominations. We noted last week the resolutions 
of the Presbytery of Louisville, Ky., recommending 
that the question of the organic union of the 
Northern and Southern Assemblies be postponed 
until the Northern Presbyterian Ohurch shall adopt 
the policy of organizing +11 colored people of the 
Southern churches into s parate churches, presby- 
teries, and synods of their own. We judge that in 
the Northern Presbyterian Ohurch there are two 
parties ; one in favor of yc lding, the other opposed 
to yielding, to this demand for a recognition of the 
color line. In Oharleston the diocesan convention 
of the Episcopal Ohurch has barely escaped a division, 
and this by the adoption of a compromise which is, 
if we may trust the telegraphic reports, unsatisfac- 
tory to the colored congregations. It is, in effect, 
that there shall be two diocesan conventions—one 
for colored, the other for white, churches, though 
both under one bishop. Of course, this policy ex- 
cludes colored delegates from the white convention. 
We need hardly say to our readers that, in our judg- 
ment, thereis only one principle which can prove a 
permanent settlement of:this problem ; namely, ‘‘ A 
man’s a man for a’ that.” It is entirely legitimate 
for colored people to organize separately from the 
whites, and for the whites to organize separately 
from the colored, if this is their mutual wish ; but no 
church acts consistently with the principles incul- 
cated in the New Testament which excludes from 
equal membership any man desiring to enter, who is 
otherwise qualified, because of the color of his skin 
or the accident of his birth. The church which 
builds up such a wall of exclusion as this does, in 20 


far violates the fundamental principles of Obrist’s 
teaching. 
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Dr. Laurens P. Hickok, who died: at Amherst, at 
& great age, a week ago, will long be remembered 
in connection with American philosophy and educa- 
tion. A New England man by birth, a preacher 
by early profession, he naturally and inevitably 
approached bis real vocation—that of teacher. At 
the Western Reserve Oollege, at the Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, and at Union Oollege he developed 
the great power which he possessed as a teacher, and 
Jeft a lasting impress on a multitude of young men. 
His interest lay in the original rather than the ad- 
ministrative side of crllege work, and the system of 
philosophy with which his name is identified is the 
real fruit of his years of laborious work. His ‘‘ Ra- 
tional Psychology ” is probably the best known of all 
his philosophical works, and best discloses the direc- 
tion and character of his system. The last twenty 
years of his life were spent at Amherst ; in spite of 
hie great age, he retained the clearness and vigor of 
his very original mind to the last. He will long be 
remembered as a teacher of eminence and force, a 
thinker of original bent and grasp, and an honest, 
sincere, and true-hearted man. 





It is typically the work of women to make the best 
of existing institutions rather than to attempt to 
transform them. In this spirit the women of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Ohurch have taken hold of the problem of immigra- 
tion. They regret the increasing inroads of the 
immigrants, but see that their duty is to do the best 
they can for them as they arrive, and they also see 
that the especial work of women must be for women. 
They propose, therefore, to establish a ‘‘ Christian 
Protectory and Training School for Domestic Service” 
in the neighborhood of Oastle Garden, to farnish a 
place of refuge and help to the thousands of helpless 
women and modest young girls who are often com- 
pelled to wait amid bad surroundings and in danger- 
ous idleness for days and even weeks for word from 
friends or for employment in the city. The Oatho- 
lics have already a home for the young women of 
their own faith, and it is proposed that the new pro- 
tectory shall not be denominational, but shall be for 
all immigrants of Protestant faith or who may 
wish to receive help from Protestants. A large 
sum has already been contributed to secure a site 
for the projected institution, and a still larger sum 
will be needed. Hon. George J. Ferry, of New York 
Oity, willserve as the'treasurer of the fund for the 
projected Ohristian and industrial institution. 





CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. — Last week the 
Senate finally disposed of the Land Grant For- 
feiture bill. The debate on this subject was at 
times very bitter, and proved beyond a question that 
outrageous frauds had been resorted to by specula- 
tors in the guise of homesteaders to get possession of 
valuable lands, and that under the plea of the rights 
of ‘‘ innocent purchasers ” the railroad and other cor- 
porations were seeking to retain possession of lands 
which were unearned. The bill as it finally passed 
the Senate probably confirmed the title of the rail- 
roads to almost as much land as it forfeited, and 
there is little chance that it will receive the approval 
of the House, where the anti-monopoly sentiment has 
much greater influence.——It is probable that the 
main portion at least of the fisheries debate in the 
Senate will be made public. A bill has been passed 
providing that the official stenographer shall make a 
verbatim report of it, and that the Senate shall 
decide hereafter what portion shall be given to the 
public.—Senator Teller has introduced a joint 
resolution declaring that all patents granted are for 
the active use of the public subject to the rights of 
the inventor, and that failure to put any patent 
into actual use in five years makes it void. The 
same resolution makes a combination to control 
prices of patented articles conspiracy.——The Re- 
pudlicans have perfected their tariff bill, but it 
has not yet been introduced into the House, It 
proposes to retain the tax on whisky except that 
used in manufacturing, and to reduce the tax on 
sugar. Most of the party except Judge Kelley are 
satisfied with this plan. Jadge Kelley preferred to 
keep up the tax on sugar for the sake of the princi- 
ple of protection.—The most interesting speech on 
the tariff question last week was that of Mr. Scott, 


of Pennsylvania, who endeavored to read Mr. 


Randall out of the party. Mr. Scott is himself a 
manufacturer, and his principal argument was that 
the tariff on iron and steel was four times as great 
as the entire labor bill in the factories, 
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GENERAL News —The Brundage Tax bill, which 
proposed to tax the mortgage holder instead of the 
mortgage giver, has been defaated in the New York 
Aesembly.——Oanadian Pacific’s terms for canceling 
its monopoly privileges in the Northwest have been 
accepted by the Oanadian Government.—~—Robert 
G. Ingersoll delivered an oration in memory of R>s- 
coe Conkling before the New York Legislature. —— 
Delegates to the conventions of the United Labor, 
Union Labor, and Greenback party have gathered in 
Oincinnati.—The Saltan of Morocco has apologized 
to the American Oonsul and released the prisoners 
demanded.— A great prohibition mass-meeting 
took place in the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York Oity, on Monday evening, which most of the 
delegates of the Methodist Goneral Conference at- 
tended.—Professor Virchow'’s long expected ex- 
amination of the Emperor Frederick’s throat has 
taken place, and he acknowledges that he is unable 
to define the nature of the disease. 








BREAKERS AHEAD. 


UR public school system is threatened. The 
Ohristian Union is not an alarmist. It is not 
given to crying Wolf! wolf! Not without study and 
reflection have we penned the opening sentence of 
this article. The danger to our public school system 
isreal, Whether it is serious, whether it is imminent, 
depends upon the degree of atteniion to that danger 
which it is possible to awaken, and the reforms in that 
system which it is possible to introduce. . For the 
danger is twofold. The system is threatened from 
without by the Roman Oatholic hierarchy; from 
within by a mechanical and traditional spirit. The 
assault from without will be powerless unless aided 
by the weakness within, The weakness within 
might impair but would not destroy the system if 
there were not a wary and powerful foe without. 
The two combined constitute a real and a serious 
danger. 
In declaring that the Roman Oatholic hierarchy is 
& wary and a powerful foe of our public school 
system, we make no attack on the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. Its hostility to that system is not con- 
cealed. It is not a treacherous foe. It is no Joab 
proffering a kiss and accompanying it with a sword- 
thrust. It is an open and a professed foe; its 
hostility is frankly avowed. Nor is it a hostility that 
can be disarmed by amending the system. The 
question at issue between the hierarchy and the 
friends of the system is not one that can be adjusted 
bya compromise. It is radical and uncompromising. 
The foundation of the American public school system 
is the right and duty of the State to educate its 
youth. We who believe in the system believe that it 
is essential to the existence of a free State that 
education should be furnished by the State and con- 
trolled by the State. Whoever controls the educa- 
tion of the youth controls the destiny of the com- 
munity ; therefore, if the community is to exercise 
self-control, it must exercise the function of self- 
education. The Roman Oatholic hierarchy, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, starts from the same 
axiom, and reaches a different conclusion. It wishes 
to control the community ; it therefore wishes to 
control the educational system. Give it the schools, 
and we shall have given it the government. Oh! it 
is a long-headed and far-seeing hierarchy, and 
rightly judges that if it can control the children it 
can safely wait the time when it shall really make 
the laws. The doctrine of Republicanism is, Schools 
supported and controlled by the State. The doctrine 
of the hierarchy is, Schools supported and controlled 
by the Ohurch, The one regards teaching as a State 
function ; the other as a Ohurch fonction. This is 
an issue impossible to adjust by compromise ; as 
impossible as the issue in England between Estab- 
lishment and Disestablishment. Every compromise 
which has ever been proposed by or proved accept- 
able tothe Roman Oatholic Ohurch has given the 
control of public education to the clergy, or has 
taken a first step in that direction. Perhaps it has 
divided the funds, and given part to the Ohurch ; 
perhaps the pupils, and given part to the priesthood ; 
perhaps the school-books, and given part to ecclesias- 
tical control. Bat in either case it has given a par- 
tial control to the Ohurch, and this has only been 
preliminary to a demand for a larger control. The 
nose of the camel is only the precursor of the head, 
the neck, the whole body.. The Roman Catholic 
hierarchy is resolytely and unalterably opposed .ta 
the fundamental principle of the American, publi 








colleges, and seminaries of learning under the priest- 
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school system, education by the Sate of the children 
in the State. It will never be satisfied until that 
system is destroyed ; albeit it is wise enough and 
patient enough to be willing to destroy it in detail. 
Its motto is, “‘ Divide and conquer.” Whether the 
Roman Oatholic doctrine that teaching should be 
under the exclusive control of the Ohurch is true or 
false we may consider hereafter. In this article we 
simply propose to make it clear to incredulous 
readers that this is its principle ; that, as a Ohurch, 
it is determined to destroy that system which trans- 
fers the education of the youth from the hierarchy 
to the community, from the Oburch to the State. 

We quote first from the ‘‘ Syllabus Errorum,” a 

catalogue published by authority, and ‘‘ embracing 
the principal errors of our time as indicated in apos- 
tolical letters of our most Holy Lord Pius IX.” 
Among the errors explicitly condemned by him is 
the doctrine that public education should be intrusted 
to the State; the doctrine that— 
** the best arrangement of civil society requires that pop- 
ular schools which are open to all children of the people 
without distinction, and public institutions destined to 
teach higher letters and discipline to the young, and to im- 
pert to them education, should be freed from all ecclesias- 
tical authority and interference, and should be fally sub- 
jected to the civil and political author!ty, in accordance 
with the common opinions of the times.’ 

This is sufficiently explicit. It is comparatively 
modern, bearing date 1864. It is certainly authort- 
tative, issuing from the Pope himself, and being 
uttered by him ex cathedra. There are, however, 
some oversanguine Protestants who imegine that 
Rome changes her character with her Popes, and 
that her principles and purposes respecting public 
education have been modified by the death of Pius 
1X. and the installation of his successor, Leo XIII. 
Read, then, what Leo XIII. said on this subject in 
his firet encyclical. It is brief, but it certainly is 
explicit : 

“Men have despised and rejected the holy and august 
authority of the Church, which, in the name of God, Is 
placed over the human race, and is the avenger and pro- 
tector of all legitimate authority.... Hence came the 
withdrawing from the salutary control of the Church of 
the public institutions of charity and beneficence ; hence 
sprang the unbridled liberty of teaching and publishing 
all manner of evil, while, on the other hand, the right of 
the Church to train and educate the young is violated 
and suppressed.’’ 

The careful reader will observe that in this para. 
graph the Pope claims, in the name of the hier- 
archy, for the Ohurch, the control of institutions of 
learning as of the institutions of beneficence and 
charity, the right to bridle liberty of teaching and 
publishing, and the right to teach, noj merely the 
children of herown communion, but the young of the 
community. Translate this paragraph into actual 
life. It means putting all asylums, hospitals, and 
public charities under the priesthood ; all schools, 


hood ; all teaching and publishing (and why not then 
also all preaching, which is only a form of teaching {) 
under the censorship of the priesthood. And this is 
claimed for the Ohurch, not by a med/zval monk in 
the Middle Ager, not by an American controversial- 
ist in the heat of controversy, but by the great head 
of the Ohurch, in his well-considered inaugural, in 
1878—ten years ago. It is the authoritative declara. 
tion of the doctrine of modern Romanism. 

We shall give our readers next week, from the pen 
of a careful and competent scholar, an impartial 
account of the decrees on this subject issued by the 
Third Plenary Council at Baltimore in the year 1885. 
They will confirm what we have written, that the 
principles of the Roman Oatholic Ohurch impel her 
to demand nothing less than the control of the teach- 
ing function in the State. Lst no American be 
deceived by the more moderate demand rometimes 
put forth in American Oatholic publications in the 
name of the Ohurch, as, for example, in the March 
number of the ‘“Oatholic World:” ‘‘The whole 
Ohburch, from Rome outwards; Pope, bishops, priests, 
and people, are going to have all Oatholic children 
under Oatholic infiaences, doctrinal and moral and 
personal, in their school life.” This division of 
children in the schools according to sectarian creeds 
is itself a serious menace to the peace and even the 
prosperity of the Republic; but this is not all the 
demand of the Ohurch of Rome. What it demands 
is the absolute control of all teaching functions in the 
community. What Ropublicanism demands is that 
unbridled liberty of teaching and publishing which 





Leo XIII. condemns, ard those popular schools wholly 
freed from all ecolesiaytical authority and inter- 
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ference which Pius IX. condemns. Between these 
two demands there can be no compromise. Every 
new concession will only afford a basis for a new 
demand. The Roman Oatholic Ohurch is consistent, 
patient, wise, but absolutely uncompromising. The 
time to resist her demand to control the education 
of the young is when she prefers the more seemingly 
modest request to control the education of a single 
school-room, a single hour, or a single teacher in the 
schools established and maintained by the State. 





GIVE THE BEST. 


E commented several weeks ago on the sig- 
nificance of the fact that a collection of 
pictures was shortly to be exhibited in East London 
for the purpose of bringing within reach of the work- 
ing classes of that great wilderness of human habi- 
tations an opportunity of seeing the best art of the 
time. Oar readers will not overlook the very inter- 
esting account which Mr. Howard Bliss gives else- 
where of this exhibition, nor will they fail to note 
the indications of its success in interesting the classes 
for whose benefit it was projected. Not many years 
ago the proposal to transport the best modern pictures 
from the palaces of the West Ead to the unfashion- 
able and then almost unknown East End, where 
working people are massed by the hundred thousand, 
would have been received with derision. The very 
idea would have been regarded as quixotic, because 
it implied a capacity on the part cf the workingman 
and his wife to appreciate the eharm and learn the 
lesson of art, and this capacity was supposed to be 
the exclusive possession of the privileged classes. ‘‘ It 
is well,” these people would have said, ‘‘ to carry fuel 
and food to the East Ead, or even to send clergymen 
there to exhort the sinful and comfort the dying, but 
to send pictures is absurd.” Nevertheless the pict 
ures have gone ; pictures which have been purchased 
by English art lovers because they are supposed to 
represent the very best skill of modern art ; pictures 
which have been hung on the walls of palatial homes 
to be admired by the most fortunate people in Europe, 
so far as comfortable circumstances and opportu- 
nities of training and culture can make men fortu- 
nate. And these pictures, strange to say, have 
drawn crowds of working people to look at them ; 
and these working people have come, many of them, 
again and sgain ; have paused long and looked seri- 
ously ; have asked intelligent questions, have studied 
their catalogues, and have seemed not unlike thore 
other throngs of well dressed people who crowd and 
look and comment at the annual exkibitions. 

In the busy life of the great Englisu metropolis 
the fact that a few wealthy people have loaned a few 
valuable pictures, and that a crowd of poor and un- 
fashionable people in the East Ead have been looking 
at them, may not zeem worthy of public attention. 
But to us it seems not only significant but almost 
revolutionary ; it is asign of the recognition by the 
most fortunate classes that the eame tastes and long- 
ings and aspirations which have been supposed to 
be their exclusive possession are to be found also 
among the less fortunate clacses ; that the working- 
man is, after all, the same man as the nobleman— 
the same, that is, so far as the basis of manhood is 
concerned. He has ears, and instead ef going by his 
own instincts to the place where he hears curses and 
foulness, itis beginning to be believed that he also 
loves music; he has eyes, and instead of being 
satisficd with the dull and colorless environment of 
his life, he longs for those glimpses of landscape and 
those visions of ideal faces which it is the special 
ministry of art to reproduce or to create; he has a 
mind, and instead of longing above all things for 
low or foul literature, he cares for good books. All 
this maiks the decline of the unchristian idea that 
the working people are a class by themselves, and 
that when the woman of eleganee desires in any 
way to help her sister the sewing girl she must take 
into account that she is dealing with a person utterly 
unlike herself, a person who has no ambitions 
or ideals or longings for refinement, but who is con- 
tent with a hard, vulgar, and often low kind of life. 
It is this feeling which has robbed charity of half 
its bencficence and made its administratien in many 
cases an insult to its recipient. Men and women have 
been content to send their gifts instead of carrying 
them ; they have supposed that they eould discharge 
their social obligations by mailing a eheek for a good 
objeet and then have done with it. It is by no such 
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removed ; it is by no such attitude of the more 
fortunate toward the less fortunate that the world is 
to be lifted to a higher plane of living. Not until - 
men and women born on the fortunate lines of life 
recognize the identity of their own nature with that 
which is the possession of the most unfortunate man 
or woman will there be anything like a Ohristian 
spirit penetrating society. 

No wan can afford to give, and no man can afford 
to receive, anything short of the best. There is a 
degradation both to the giver and to the receiver in 
what may be called second class charity. Oast-off 
garments are not without their uses, but the char- 
ity which never gives anything but old clothes is a 
charity only i1 name. There is only one way in 
which the requirement of Ohrist can be met, and that 
is by giviog ourselves. No man can discharge his 
duty to the Master by mailing a check to a charita- 
ble society. His gift is worthless unless he gives 
himself with it. Is has been tlie absence of this ele- 
ment which has largely produced the state of things 
now existing in the social world ; if men and women 
had given themselves in past years, there would have 
been no social questions and no social agitation. 
This is a great and hard requirement, but there is no 
way of eluding it. There is no worship of God worth 
taking into account which does not show itself in 
love to man, and there is no love for men with any 
element of genuineness in it which does not recog- 
nize the possible nobility of all men, and which does 
not count itself to have done nothing worthily until 
it has given that thing which it calls its best. The 
poor man is not satisfied with the gift of coal and 
food. Andheis right. That man only can minister 
to his need who shall minister to it in the spirit of 
the Obrist who despised no man, but who saw in 
each that which was noblest, and gave to each tbat 
which was most precious ont of the treasury of his 
own soul. 


THE DOUBLE-MINDED MAN. 


HE people of New Yo:k Oity have been startled ~ 
the la:t week by the tragic death of a man who 
was apparently living two lives. He was known as 
a decorous attender of church, a faithfal and affec- 
tionate husband and father—to most of his acquaint- 
anecs in the community known only so. Yet he dies 
in the house of an adventuress, under circumstances 
which point unmistakably to his fear that his double 
life would be brought to light. In endeavoring to 
escape the threatened exposure, he flees from the 
house which he has entered ; escaping by a window, 
the tree on which ke had relied to help him breaks, 
he falle, and is killed in the fall. And then the 
whole story of his double life is spread out in the 
daily papers. 

How many men, one cannot but ark himielf, are 
thus, though in lesser measure, living double lives ? 
Single-mindedness! Is it a rare or a common vir- 
tue? Religion! Is it our every day dress or our 
ecclesiastical vestment ? our handmaid or our chap- 
lain? our life or our luxury? The double-minded 
man is like one of the great palaces in Europe that 
have a chapel and a chaplain. Every morning the 
family gather in the chapel, and the chaplain leads 
in prayers, and then the religion has been done for 
the day. Thechaplain has no place in any other 
room, at least not in his capacity as chaplain ; 
none in the barqueting hall, in the armory, 
or in the steward’s room. So the double-minded 
man has one little part of his nature which he 
calls religious, and he gets into that little chapel 
fcr a few moments every day, or one day every:week, 
and then he is through religion for the day or the 
week. The notion that religion should go with him 
into the parlor, the k'tchen, the banqueting hall, the 
common affairs of life—that scarcely éven enters his 
thought. He likes to go to church and hear the 
minister preach ; he likes to see him hold up a high 
ideal of life; but if conscience ever calls him to 
accc uot for not living up to that standard, he re- 
plies, ‘‘ That is very well to talk about, but no man 
can live in that way and get on in the world.” 

Religion is the consecration of a man’s whole 
nature—the giving of a man’s whole life to God. 
People often think that they have become religious 
when they have not taken the suffrage of their whole 
nature on the question. The man, under some strong 
appeal, asks himself, Will I be a Obristian? He says 
to Reverence, What do you say! Reverence says, 
Yes! He says, Love, what do you say? Aid Love 














method as this, and out of no sueh feeling, that the 
present antagonism between sgelal elasees is te he 


says, Yes! He says, Faith, what do you say? and 
Faith says, Oertainly, yes! And Conscience? Yes! 
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And he says, Well, I have dceided. I will be a 
Ohristian. Then he goes out into the counting room, 
and as scon as he gets into the eounting-room he yields 
to Acquisitiveness and violates the law of Christ, and 
Acquisitiveness says, I did not vote I would be a 
Ohristian. He goes into society, and he does, for the 
sake of the applause of men, that whieh is unmanly 
and unchristian, and Oonscienee calls him to aecount, 
and Approbativeness says, I did not vote that I would 
be a Ohristian. Aud he goes where his patsions are 
stirred, and the wrath of his nature rises, and, under 
the impulse of wrath, he violates the law of love, 
and Oonscience again calls him to account, and 
O mbativeness says, I did not vote to become a Ohris- 
tian. Now, no man is a Obristian until he takes a 
voteand secures the approval of all his faculties. 
Whatever may do for politics, nothing less than ani- 
versal suffrage will do for the Ohristian. He must 
vote for Obrist with bis acquisitiveness, and with his 
self-esteem, and with his apprcbativeness—with every 
power of his nature, or he is not a Obristian. A man 
cannot live in a house with garbage in the cellar and 
not, sooner or later, have disease in the parlor; he 
cannot live with mortification in the feet and not 
have it ascend through the whole body. Sono man 
can live with worldliness entering into half of his 
nature; the disease of worldliness will soon spread 
throug the whole nature. 

The minds in thie country may be divided into three 
classes. First are the idealista—the preachers, the 
poets, the novelists, the Jittérateurs ; the men who 
are setting forth the ideals of life. Secondly are the 
men who are organising and directing the political 
organization of life—the politicians, the lawyers, the 
judges ; the men who are either making or adminis- 
tering the political machinery. Thirdly are the pro- 
ducers—the men who as farmers and butchers and 
manufacturers; and carriers are doing the work of 
industry by which we live day by day. Are we a 
Ohristian people because one of these three elasses 
profess to be governed by Ohrist’s laws? Because 
once a week we go into a picture gallery and look at 
a picture of Ohrist, or into a church and listen to 
an address about Obrist? Are we a Obriatian people 
if we talk religion and do not practice it? Is it to 
be a Obristian to listen about Ohrist and not follow 
him? to preach religion, or listen to preaching, 
and not practice or try to practice it? We need 
a broader conception of Ohristianity. Was not Ohrist 
religious when he fed those five thousand with two 
loaves and five little fishes? It he was, are not the 
bakers of New York or Boston or Ohicago religious 
when they feed five hundred thousand at breakfast 
in the morning? Was not Ohrist religious when he 
put his hand on the leper and bade the leprosy flee 
away! If he was, is not the doctor religious when 
he comes to our homes and cures our sick by his aci- 
ence? It is not only the men who are teaching that 
are following Ohrist, it isthe men who are doing 
that are following Ohrist. Itiseasytopreach. Itis 
difficult to do. 

To be a Ohristian is to give every facul‘y and 
power and activity of life to the law of God, to the 
law of Ghrist, to the law of love. Whatever is leas 
than this is inadequate, whatever is more or other 
than this is superfluous. The holy man is simply 
a whole man and a healthful man. Who would be 
less? The double-minded man is not a whole man. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT J 


N ecclesiastical move of considerable suggestive- 

ness is the organiastion of the First Congrega- 
tional Chureh in Cilftondale, a growing community in 
the town of Saugus, contiguous to Lynn. For some 
years a meeting has been held in a hall, Unitarians being 
principal contributors to the fimancial support, indeed 
the movers of the enterprise. These gentlemen have 
concluied that a liberal Oongregational church would 
serve the interests of the community better than a Uai- 
tarlan church. The pulpit has been supplied the past 
nine months by the Rev. A W. Archibald, who has 
been taking a fourth year course at Andover, and is 
called and soon to be settled over the Oongrega- 
tional church In Davenport, Iowa. A council com- 
pesed of churches from Boston, Csmbridge, Malden, 
Lynn, and other towns, constituted the chureh, accord- 
ing to Congregational usages; the Rev. A H Quint, 
D.D., was Moderator, and the Rev. J.T Duryea, D.D, 
preached the sermon. The members came in part 
by letters from Baptiet, Methodist, and Oongrega- 
tional churches, and by confession of faith. The 
significant feature is the creed, which was prepared 
with special reference to catholicity while embodying 
the essential Gospel doctrines. As it is unique, I give 











Union : 

** Recognizing the unity of the Church of Christ in all the 
world, and acknowledgirg that we are but one branch of 
Christ’s people, while adhering to the ecclesiastical order of 


the churches, we extend to all disciples of 
our Lord the hand of Christian fellowship on the basis of 
those fandamental truths in which all Christians can agree. 

1. We believe in one only living and personal God, the 
Father of all spirits, the Creator, Preserver, and Supreme 
Ruler of the universe, whose government is holy, just, and 
good ; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only Begotten Son 
of the Father, the one appointed Mediator between God and 
man, our Redeemer, Teacher, and Exemplar, through 
whose sufferings and death God is reconciling the world 
unto himself, pot reckening unto men their trespasses, and 
exalted to be Head of the Church ; and in the Holy Spirit, 
the Renewer and Sanctifier of the soul, the Revealer of truth, 
and the Guide and Irspirer of the Church. 

* 2 And. we believe in the perfect will of God as the 
supreme moral law ; and in Holy Scripture as the only au- 
thoritative record of the Divine Will, and the perfect stand- 
ard of faith and jastice. 

*§, And we believe in the redemptive work of God in 
Christ through which sinful human nature may be restored 
to the Divine likepees, and all men, through penitence and 
faith, may become the subjects of the grace of God. 

“4, And we believe in the Holy Catholic Church, the one 
body of Christ, composed of all believers visibly united, 
though called by different names; in the ministry of the 
Word ; in the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per; in the resurrection of the dead ; in the life everlasting; 
and in the righteous destiny of all men through Jesus,Christ 
our Lord, to whom is committed all judgment because he is 
the Son of man, and who will render to¢very man accord- 
ing to his deeds. 

“ While we declare in this form the common truths of all 
Christian faiths, we do not restrict the freedom of our 
brethren in the interpretation of God’s Word, and we re- 
serve to ourselves the right to accept in those who may 
hereafter join us other forms of faith whenever they shall 
geem necessary to the liberty of the Gospel. 

COVERANT. 

‘CW, whose names are annexed agree to walk together 
aceording to the Word of God and the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, endeavoring to keep the unity of the spirit in the 
bonds of peace and ip righteousness of life.”’ 

This church is self-supporting, the financial strength 
atill being heartily supplied largely by U altarians of the 
society ; and if it proves a success, as the indications 
are it will, it may act an important part in suggesting 
a solution of the question of church unity which is now 
coming to the front. 


As the anniversary of Andover Seminary draws near, 
the Andover question has special aignificance. Ac 
cerding to the Ssminary statutes, the successor of Dr. 
Euatis in the Board of Visitors must be chosen at the 
first meeting of the two remaining Visitors after the 
demise which has left a vacancy. There {s 11] ways, 
by usage, a meeting of the Visitors in Andover during 
the ansiversary, the Board being required to visit the 
Seminary cace in a year. If there shall not be a meet- 
ing earlier, the new Visitor, no doubt, will be chosen in 
Andoverin June. As I have previously stated, the vote 
of the President of the Board, Dr. J. H. Seelye, of 
Amherst, will elect the successor of Dr. Eustis if he and 
his asscctate do not agree. It isan open question what 
effact upon the legal issue now in the court the choice 
of the new Visitor may hava. If the msjority of the 
Board should decide not to appear in court to defend 
the decision in the case of Pro’essor Smyth, it is held 
to be peasible that the case may be recommitted to the 
Board, unless the court sustains the exception that the 
Visitors had not original jurisdiction in this specific case. 
Still further, it fs held to be possible, after the new 
member shall be chosen, that there may be amicable 
adjustment, by the V sitors and Trustees, of the issues in 
dispute in the court. Juige Allen has not given his 
decision as to making up the record preparatory to 
prosecuting the case of Professor Snyth before the 
Supreme Oourt. Tae eounsel on both sides are waiting 
further developments with much interest. Meanwhile 
the work at Audover goes on without friction, and the 
special efforts to frighten students from coming to the 
Seminary seem te be growing beautifully less « fective. 
It‘ia a ory of wolf which has a personal animus ; and such 
cries persisted Im atiract rather than repel. Dzsvelop- 
ments in the eoming month will be full of interest. 


An oecasion of special interest has been the reception 
given by ticket at the kindergarten for blind children. 
This institution, which has occupied its new bullding a 
year, enlists the deepest sympathy of the best cultured 
and most benevolent citizens, The children are taken 
from their homes, often of poverty and wre(chedness, 
and in their tender years are trained after the method 
of Froebel’s'system of edtestion. 02:6 of these unfortu- 
nates, a girl of nine years, deaf, dumb, and blind, 
occasioned by scarlet fever at the age of four, is under 
the constant care of one teacher, who has had remark- 
able success in subduing a stubborn will and galaing 
access to the spirit and intellect. Some of the blind 











children are of remarkably quick intellects. Their work 
in modeling in clay exhibits the keencat susceptibility of 


touch sense. One little girl of four, when Professor 
F G. Peabody came upon the platform to speak, brought 
down the house by asking In “‘ cunning ” tones, ‘‘ Who 
are you ?” ‘Visitors to Boston would be well repaid by 
& run out to Roxbury to see this remarkable work, and 
philanthropists would find the best investment by con- 
tributing to support the children, as most of them are 
dependent upon charity. There are now applicants 
waitizg to enter, who canzot be taken till there is money 
to defray the expense. The grounds are ample, and it 
{a the purpose to erect cottages to be the homes of the 
children. OBSERVER 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT,] 


PC \HE ordinance to prohibit saloons within two hun- 

dred feet of schools or churches came before the 
C»mmon Council on the 7:b inst., and was defeated by 
a vote of 28to 20. There was little debate, the topic 
being one in which votes rather than arguments were 
desired, and in*which the arguments were pretty sure 
to be on the side against which men had made up their 
minds to vote. Perhaps there has been no meeting of 
the Council for years at which so many clergymen and 
people interested in moral and religious work have been 
present. It is very certain that they came away a good 
deal discouraged, if not disgusted, and with the confi- 
dence which they had reposed in the clty law-makers, 
because s0 many of them belonged to the R:publican 
party, hopelessly shattered. It is doubtful if any argu- 
ment could have so convinced them that, if the temper- 
ance question is to enter politics, it must be through a 
third party. A fine point was raised when the votes of 
five Aldermen were challenged on the ground that they 
were saloon-keepers, and there is a rule prohibiting a 
member from voting when he has a direct interest in the 
subject. To this the reply was made that that rule 
would keep any church members who were in the 
Council from voting on this question. It might also 
have kept apy who had children whom they wished 
protected. The{Mayor permitted all to vote. 


We have had a vision of great reforms which were 
to follow the political changes of a year ago Some of 
the strong Republican papers still allude to it as if it 
were a vivid reality. There are spasms of virtue in the 
nature of raids on gamblers, when complaints are made, 
and on saloons in which a notable crime has been com- 
mitted. There is a ‘‘ black list” of saloons about May 
1, which this year was said to contain 140 names. But 
a promise of good behavior generally secures a license, 
and such a promise is usually worth just as much as 
fear of the police makes it worth. We still lack a great 
deal of that enforcement of the law and those reforma- 
tions which it was hoped that the election of Mayor 
Roche would bring about. The influenes of the saloon 
seems still to control our city government, 











A more hopeful outlook for the future of Caleago is 
furnished by the reports at the annual meeting of Cook 
County Sunday-School Convention, held on the $1. 
Every school is undoubtedly an anti-saloon influence, 
so far as it is a Christian influence. There are in the 
county 568 schools, with nearly 129 000 pupils, and in 
the city 272 schools, with a total membership of 90,106 
This means that about one-eighth of the total population 
of the city is in Sunday-schocls, the proportion of 
schools to the population being somewhat larger than 
the proportion of churches. Divided by denominations, 
the Methodists have fifty-three schools, the Presby- 
terlans thirty-two, the Baptists and Lutherans thirty. 
one each, the Congregationalists thirty, the Eplsco- 
pslfans twenty-four, and the Uaion and Independent 
churches twenty-three The Episcopal Church reports 
the largest increase of new achools, and all of the six- 
teen denominations, «xcepting five, show an increase. 
The Jaws may not be Christians ; but the Industrie] 
School for poor girls, which the ladie: of the Sinal 
Temple have condueted with great : uscess for six years, 
seems animated with thespirit of Him who cams to seek 
and gave the lost. R:cently the school has received a 
donation of $20.000 from Mr. Leon Mandel, and it is 
proposed to enlarge it so as to include boys, and call it 
“The Kindergarten and Trade School for Jewish Boys 
and Girls” Study isto be graded so that, beginning 
with the kindergarten, girls shall be trained not only in 
sewing, but to be teachers and housekeepers, and boys 
shall be taught some trade. Instruction is to be en- 
tirely free, and a suitable building is to be at once erected 
in a thickly populated portion of the city. 





The State political campaign was opened on the 21 
by the nomination by the Republicans of the Hon. 
Joseph W. Fifer for Governor. Usually our candidates 
are generals or colonels, or possibly captains, Mr, 
Fifer enjoys the distinction of having served three 
years in the army and receiving honorable discharge as 
a private. He isa graduate of the Iilino's Wesleyan 
Seminary at Bloomington, where he has practiced law 





for many years. During eight years he was the S:ate’s 
attorney, and he has served four years in the Siate 
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Senate, It is greatly to be hoped that he is not as weak 
as the platform adopted by the convention which nom- 
inated him. It consists chicfiy in the usual statement 
of the wickedness of the opposite party, in a declaration 
for Judge Gresham as a candidate for President, and in 
a resolution in favor of paying the laboring men in 
lawful money, whatever that may mean. Evidently 
important principles are scarce. 


The Supreme Court has, after a careful consideration, 
reaffirmed the verdict against the Boodlers, saying 
among other things, ‘‘ The appalling evidence of official 
corruption which the evidence presented could not but 
have aroused and evoked expressions of indignant feel- 
ing.” The five men who have wasted three months 
in the county jail, which they might have applied on 
their sentence, do not receive any great amount of 
sympathy. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL 
CONFERENCE. ~ 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE debate upon the eligibility of women to mem- 
bership in the General Conference resulted, as 
stated last week, in a negative vote. Thequestion was 
taken late in Monday’s session, and brought to its elose 
one of the most able, best-tempered, and significant 
discussions in the history of the Church. Thirty seven 
addresses, each twenty minutes in length, were made, 
the ministers occupying more than two-thirds of the 
time. An analysis of the vote shows that from the 
Southern Conferences each side recelyed about equal 
support; that the Western men, both lay and clerical 
‘were by a large majority in favor of the admission of 
the women; that the Eastern Conference delegates were 
against it in the proportion of three to one; and that the 
German contingent went with the majority almost 
solidly. Further, it appears that the current statement 
that the laymen are the real conservatives in the Con- 
ference is in this instance false, and that the radical 
element among them is in the Western and Southera 
ranks. It will doubtless occur to some one to inquire 
how soon the conservative East will be forced to per- 
mit the more radical West to make the Jaws and shape 
the policy of the Church. For itis clear that, while 
the Weat is coon to reach a majority in members, the 
East can no longer claim a monopoly of ideas. A fur- 
ther inquiry, which may find its answer in the discus- 
sion on Prohibition which must surely come before the 
conference ends its labors, is this: Are the radicals 
upon the present question and the Third Party Prohibi- 
tionists in a large measure the same? Is it significant 
that sich names as A. B. Leonard, Clinton B. Fisk, 
J. W. Hamilton, and J. N. Fitzgerald are found in 
the list of advocates for woman’s admission to the 
General Conference ? 

The decision upon the eligibility of women having 

been made, the Conference confronted another question 
of importance, which occupied nearly the entire session 
of Tuesday. Some of the foreign conferences had 
chosen as lay representatives residents of this country— 
J. M. Phillips, of Phillips & Hunt ; ex Governor R. E. 
Pattison, and J: M. Cornell, of this city. It was be- 
Heved that thus a better attention to their real needs as 
conferences would be secured than fe choosing men 
from their own country who would be unfamiliar with 
our language and legislative methods. There was a 
precedent for this in one unchallenged instance at the 
last General Conference. But the Conference has 
deemed these considerations insufficient, and has now 
declared emphatically against non-resident representa- 
tion. The same conservatism was manifested in the 
decision of two contested seats, and was the more notic> 
able from the fact that in each case the conclusion was 
reached by setting aside the majority report of its own 
committee. 
* On Tuesday occurred an Incident which will not 
easily be forgotten. Death had already invaded the 
ranks. Dr. O. J. Clark, of Maine, a man whose private 
life and public work had made him conspicuous In the 
Church, and who had been chosen as one of the Secre- 
taries of the Conference, died on Sunday at his hotel ; 
and at the same place, within a very few hours, Mr. 
Leavitt Bates, a lay delegate much esteemed, suddenly 
passed away. The astembly was hushed as Dr. Chad- 
bourne, of New E.gland, read the memorial minute 
upon the death of Dr. Clark, and then, as though by 
inspiration, some delegate with a sweet, high, tenor 
voice commenced in subdued tones the refrain of 
** Home, Sweet Home.” Like a wave of gentlest har- 
mony the familiar strains moved over the house, and 
then the verse, “I would not live alway; I ask not to 
stay,” was sung, and the refrain repeated. The Oonfer- 
ence, just fresh from eager discussion of business, 
found itself in tears. It wasararescene. How quickly 
in godly men does the soul appear uppermost! How 
firmly fixed benéath the contention of ideas and the 
strife of words are the common sen‘iments which make 
Christian men one in faith and hope and love! 
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The great debate retarded the progress of business. 
however much it may have sdvanced the cause of 
woman, and not until Thursday was the regular order 
taken up. This consists of the call of conferences for 
the presentation of memorials, resolutions, etc., and 
their reference to committees. The standing commit- 
tees, upon which éach conference has one representa- 
tive, are twelve in number; viz.: On Eplscopacy, 
Itinerancy, Boundaries, Revisals, Temporal Economy, 
State of the Church, Book Concern, Missions, Educa- 


tion, Church Extension, Sunday-School and Tracts, . 


Freedman’s Aid and Work in the South. 
These committees meet: each afternoon, and are com- 


petent, not to originate measures de novo, but to con- 


sider, formulate, and report upon matters referred ‘to 
them by the General Conference. To these committees 
go the thousand memorials from annual conferences 
asking changes in the polity or discipline ef the Church, 
and in them measures are fully debated and matured 
before being presented to the main body for final action. 
In addition, special committees are raised from time to 
time as occasion demands. 

In the course of the call of conferences the observer 
will hear so many suggestions of change in the economy 
of the Church that, unless forewarned, he will suppose 
the fabric is to be completely undermined, or at least 
overhauled. Let him, however, await the final action, 


after the processes of scrutiny have been at work, and 


his apprehensions will be relieved. A great many sug- 
gestions enter the doors of the committee-rooms which 
never come out again, though from the whole number 
some valuable legislation is produced. : 

The memorials and resolutions, which for the mest 
part have been referred without debate, indicate the 
living questions of the Church. There {s not one over- 
ture concerning doctrines ; there are hundreds touching 
methods. One is impressed at once with the firmness of 
the faith and the flexibility of the form. Among these 
questions of polity some affect the status of bishops. 
One paper suggests the appointment of a bishop toa 
given district of contiguous conferences for a term of 
years—a drift toward diocesan eplecopacy. Another 
asks for the fixing of Indla or Europe as the residence of 
one of the bishops, so that the foreign conferences may 
have special supervision under the same administrator. 
Several memorials ask that the episcopal office be lim- 
ited to eight years, the incumbent being then eligible to 
re-election. Others reflect severely upon the action of 
the bishops in assuming to pass judgment upon the cre- 
dentials of delegate: to the General Conference, as was 
done in the case of the women and non-residents at the 
opening of this session, and. propose a plan to escape 
such alleged impropriety in the future. Such sentt- 
ments clearly declare that there is a higher power in the 
Church than the episcopacy, and that is the General 
Conference. 

Other subjects of interest have been presented. One 
resolution asks for the omission from the article which 
specifies forbidden amusements all such specifications, 
leaving as the practices prohibited ‘‘taking such 
amusements as are obviously of misleading or question- 
able moral tendency.” This would be in harmony 
with Wesley’s original rule which forbids ‘‘ the taking 
such diversions as rannot be used in the name of the 
Lord Jesus.” Plans sre suggested for enlarging the 
application of the principle of lay representation so that 
the laity may have a place in the annual conferences, 
and be admitted into the General Conference in ¢ qual 
ratio with the ministry. 

The Conference will be asked again to pass upon the 
question of the “TimeLimit” A resolution intro- 
duced by Dr. Buckley, who is..contidered a con- 
servative upon this subject, asks that the D'scipline be 
80 altered that after the clause limiting appointments to 
three years the words shall. be added, ‘‘ Except that, 
on the request of a majority of the Official Board, and 
with the unanimous recommendation of the presiding 
elders, the bishop may appoint a preacher to the same 
station for a fourth and fifth consecutive year.” Other 
memorials ask for an entire removal of the restriction. 
The utterance of the Bishops’ address upon this subj:ct 
is significant. It saye : ‘* There is more or less demand 
for an extension of the term, and while we are not con- 
vinced that the dominant sentiment of the Church 
favors any change, unless [t be in exceptional cases to 
meet emergencies, we do feel, as we have in the past, 
that conditions occasionally arise in which a little more 
flexibility would be advantageous. We.do not suppose 
that any disaster would come to the Church in conse- 
quence, if properly guarded provision were made for 
extending the term to four or even five years in cases 
manifestly exceptional.” Probably no more radical 
change than that here indicated will be made, though 
the sentiment in favor of increased flexibility is cer- 
tainly stronger than it was four years ago. 

One moat important subject now under.consideration 
by the Committee on Missions, to whom it was referred, 
is the memorial of the members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Japan for permission to consolidate 
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with the members of the Canada Methodist Church 
there in one Japanese Methodist Church, which shall 
hold certain forma] and p:cuniary relations with the 
home churches, and shall maintain intact the features 
of Methodism, but shall be a national church, and pre- 
sent to the Japanese an independent front. This, it is 
claimed, is essential to a continuance of the hold already 
obtained upon their versatile, independent, and newly 
awakened national life. Tuis movement is in harmony 
with the action of other missions in Japan. Its expe- 
diency is strongly questioned and ably defended, and 
the decision can hardly be foreshadowed yet 

To the Committee on the State of the Church have 
been referred resolutions touching the reunion of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chursh South and the mother 
Church, The separation took place in 1844, at the last 
General Conference held in this city, and while the war 
has destroyed the ‘“‘rock upon which they split,” the 
two churches have not since reached any common plat- 
form, save their inheritance of Wesleyan doctrines, 
usages, and history, snd cordial fraternal feeling. 
There is little probability that any step toward organic 
union will be taken at this time. 

The week resched its close with the presentation by 
Missionary Bishop William Taylor of his report upon 
his work in Africa. The question of his own status 
ecclesiastically, of the relation of his work to the Gen- 
eral Missionary Society of the Church, of the real suc- 
cets of his self-supporting work in Africa, is evidently 
regarded as one of the most serlous issues of the session. 
His personal power is very great. It is the power of a 
faith which would be fanatical were it not so Biblical ; 
of a heroism which is unsurpassed in the history of 
adventure or of religious zeal ; and of deeds which rank 
him high among the Church’s apostolic men. Yet 
many who admire him most are least able to concede 
his wisdom, and some who ait at his feet are obliged to 
except to his interpretations of law and his judgment 
upon facts. 

The report iteelf, presented in writing as the Confer- 
ence had requested, was silent upon the mooted question 
of Bishop Taylor’s own status in the Episcopate, and 
said more in general defense of the theory of self-aup- 
porting missions and lees about the specific work in 
Africa than many anticipated. The natural evolution 
of his Transit and Building Fund Society is described 
with simplicity, and the effort is made to explain 
how raising money for transportation and supplies by 
his method diffsrs in fact from the raising and admin- 
istration of funds by the Goneral Missionary Soclety, 
though both recelve from the Church and expend in the 
mission field. His own unwillingness to have his work 
subjected to the management of the General Society is 
stated with unmistakable clearness. 

The discussion upon the various phases of the report 
will take place when the committees to which it was 
referred present the results of their investigations. The 
interest in the Conference will deepen with each day as 
the committees begin to bring in their reports for final 


action. Many will be discussed and disposed of this 


week. The election of bishops is made the order of the 
day for Thursday at ten o’clock. This is the hour and 
this the act which bring to the Methodist system its 
severest strain. Repeatedly during this Conference the 
sin of office hunting has been denounced and the repug- 
nance of the Church at large to service under the execu- 
tive control of bishops who have by ‘“‘ pernicious activ- 
ity ” secured their own elec‘ion has found expression in 
resolutions and memorials. It would seem the ove 
paramount duty, not to say privilege, of this high- 
minded assembly to put the brand of its own and the 
Church’s displeasure upon the ignobleness of selfish 
ambition for place and power. It is sald that hitherto 
this peril has been only ¢n posse; unless the signs fall, 
it is now én esse. Every lover of Christ must look with 
distaste upon the spirit of the sons of Zabedee and 
decline to approve the lobbying of their mother. 


THE INDIAN BILL. 
To the Hiitors-of The Christian Union: 
HE friends of the Indians have noticed with regret 
that Mr. Dawes, the author of the admirable 
statute now in force in favor of these people, does not 
recogniz: the value of the proposed bill now pending in 
the Senate. It is intended to supplemen’ his law, as 
iteelf will probably need to be supplemented herexfter. 

In his letter published by you May 3.1888 Mr. Dawes 
gays : 

‘“*You do not seem to understand the scope of the bill 
considered at the Mohonk Conference, in commendatiou 
of which your editorial was written. With the single ex- 
ception that it does authorize an Indian who has taken 
lands in severalty to ‘make contracts or leases relating to 
such land to continue for not more than one year,’ and 
that such Indians may exchange lands with each other 
under certain restrictions, the bill considered at Mohonk 
has no application whatever to the Indiaus described in 
the above quotation from your editorial. -In all other 
respects they are left in the same horrible condition they 
Were before, With this single exception, that bill applies 








exclusively to Indians on reservations who have not taken 
land in severalty, so that all the hardships, whatever they 
may be, in the lot of an Indian who has taken land in 
severalty will remain if that bill becomes a law, with the 
single exception that he can lease or exchange, with other 
Indians, his land under the restrictions alluded to.”” 

That bill provides courts for all Indians who live on 
the reservations. The language of section 5, which 
fixes the jurisdiction of the Court Commissioners, is 
this: [He] “shall have authority to decide all cases 
» + « except capital cases arising . . . between Indians, 
or Indians on one side and whites upon the other.” 
This jurisdiction is in no way limited to Indians who 
are not citizens. 

As regards the “ Dawes bill,” Mr. Dawes assumes as 
the true construction that full citizenship is conferred 
upon each Indian as soon as he receives hisland ; while 
you adopt a stricter construction, and give this to him 
only upon the completion of ali the allotments. There 
is a question as to which of these constructions is 
the true one. But let us assume that Senator Dawes’s 
construction is the true one; viz., that each individual 
Indian who has bad land allotted to him is at once 
made a citizen. It is certain that the reservation is not 
abolished thereby ; it may continue for many years. 
The Indian’s land is within it, and, in so far at least as 
he may be obliged to eross the reservation to reach the 
outside world, he must be subject to the rules of the 
reservation, Now, Indian reservations are places, in 
the main, without law and without courts. Mr. 
Dawes’s “‘teat of the deplorable condition” of Indian 
citizens living upon their allotments in Indian reserva- 





tions—viz., ‘‘ What is your own condition under the 


laws and Constitution of the United States ?’—Is 
strangely wrong. The true test is this: What would be 
your condition if you were a citizen and ieing upon 
@ reservation? 

This is true—that the Indian citizen, like any other, 
can move away, and he would not thereby lose his 
land, although he cannot let it or sell it. But while he 
stays on the reservation his general rights are subject to 
very serious qualifications. The bill now pending in 
the Senate confers upon these Indians, as well as all 
others, the most important benefits, Jonn LOWELL, 

Boston, May 10, 1888. 





ON PRIMROSE DAY. 


By Frances A. HuMPHREY, 


PRIL 19, a day fraught with proud and sorrowful 

recollections to the citizen of the United States, 
is Primrose Day in Eagland, the day consecrated to the 
memory of Beaconsfield and his policy; the day on 
which his grave at Hughenden fs heaped with prim- 
roses, and his followers wear them. 

The choosing of this flower for a party badge is an 
instance of shrewd sagacity—or was ita lucky ehance ? 
For nothing in the whole kingdom of flowers—or, feel- 
ing yet the reflex influence of the day, let me asy the 
republic of flowers—is lovelier than the yellow primross 
of Warwickshire, the ‘‘ pale primrose ” of Shakespeare. 
And the primrose of Warwickshire is that of England. 

Its size, its delicate color accentuated by the deeper 
yellow of its center, its pronounced and elegant out 
line, render it very effective for decorative purposes ; 
and what was Beaconsfield if not decorative ? 

It is, more decidedly than any other, the flower of the 

people. The daisy is the beloved of posts. But Hag- 
lish lads and lasses do not take long tramps for the 
purpose of gathering the daisy—perhaps because the 
fields are starred with them, while the primrose, of 
shyer habit, retires to the shelter of the woods and 
hedgerows. 
A stranger, although ignorant of the fact that it was 
Primrose Day, would have remarked the universality of 
its appearance in Leamington Spa on the afternoon of 
April 19, 1888, For the local branch of the Primrose 
League, the “ Aylesford Habitation,” kept open house 
that afternoon in the Town Hall, and the public were 
invited. 

Ido not remember seeing primroses attached to the 
collar of any dog, but many of the beautiful carriage 
horses bore each a bouquet of them in his bridle, which 
‘was duplicated by that in the buttonhole of the coach- 
man on the box. 

Primroses blossomed among the potatoes and cauli- 
flowers of the green-grocer, in the windows of the 
draper, and among the sirioins and legs of mutton on 
the butcher's stall. The jewelers and dealers in fine 
wares displayed primrose brooches of various patterns— 
a single primrose, a clutter of primroses, the head of 
Beaconsfield encircled with primroses, a primrose with 
the moito, ‘‘ Peace with Honor.” 

The children, too, caught the infection. For the 
boys and girls of England play their childish part in 
politics as do ours. The American small boy throws 
up his cap and cheers for Oleveland or Blaine. Here 
he sentimentally assumes a buttonhole bouquet in parti- 
sanship for Beaconsfield. 


I saw aa jolly little pair decorating and being dec- ~ 
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orated. They were standing at a street corner, and 
looked about ten years old. The boy had his small 
bouquet of primroses pinned firmly upon his breast, 
and was fastening that of his companion to the 
shoulder of her coat. I regarded them with interest. 
They represented the coming constituency of England. 
Where will be the Primrose League when they shall 
have come of age? Swept away in the storm, indica- 
tions of the approach of which one fancies he hears 
even on such a day as this ? 

The staircase, lobby, and hall were radiant with 
primroses, In the latter hangs one of those truly 
dreadful portraits of Queen Victoria that abound in 
England, every loyal subject and every loyal associa- 
tion feeling called upon to possess one at some price. 
This was draped in primrose silk. 

Intermingled with the flowers and banners upon the 
walls were the crown, the three feathers of the Prince 
of Wales, and the earl’s coronet of Beaconsfield. A 
portrait and bust of the latter were duly honored with 
flower and flag. The names of Salisbury, Churchill, 
and Iddesleigh appeared upon shields suspended on the 
walls, and the speakers addressed the audience over the 
eustomary chevauz de frisee of plants bordering the 
platform. 

The speaker of the day was Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett. 
But pending his arrival, which was delayed, we listened 
toanother M.P. This gentleman had much to say con- 
cerning the “ lower orders.” He evidently intended to 
be patronisingly kind, but he must have been exceed- 
ingly offensive to any stray member of those orders who 
may have ventured in. One enthusiastic Conservative 
in the audience expressed aloud his disapproval of 20 
frequent repetition of the phrase “lower orders.” It 
struck him as impolitic. And, in fact, one could not 
listen long without a suspicion that the speaker orig!- 
nally belonged to that class, he referred to it so persist- 
ently. 

There are three types of what in America is absurdly 
called the “‘ self-made man.” The first looks down with 
loud-mouthed patronage upon those still lying in the pit 
from whence he was digged. He thinks, doubtless, 
that by such patronage he will erase from the minds of 
his fellows the fact that he, too, once lay therein. 

The second giories in his origin, and never wearles of 
calling attention to it, and to the remarkable personal 
powers which have served to lift him up from his un- 
promising beginnings. 

But the third neither despises nor glories, and in 
that proves the true gentleness of his birth. For gentle 
birth is not determined by lines of social cleavage. The 
gon of a so-called royal house may be gluttonous and a 
winebibber, a gambler and a man of vicious life, proving 
the presence of a strain of ignoble blood; while the 
child born in poverty and humility often declares the 
true gentleness of his origin by an after life shining 
more and more unto the perfect day, an illustrious 
example of which is our own Abraham Lincoln, whom 
Matthew Arnold, with almost his last utterance, has 
assured us lacks distinction ! 

The special glory of the Primrose League, sald this 
M.P., that which renders it unique among political 
societies, is that it includes every class in the land, from 
the highest to the lowest. Its ramifications strike deep 
and wide through every social stratum. It especially 
commends {itself to the laborer, he said. In fact, if we 
may accept his statement, it was established primarily 
for the laborer’s benefit. Though exactly what bless- 
ings were to accrue to the latter from connection with 
the Primrose League he did not say. 

But he called upon the laborer and the laborer’s wife 
to work for itsextension. He sald that already it num. 
bered many laborers smong its members. 

Feeling somewhat doubtful of the exactness of this 
last statement, I applied at headquarters for confirma- 
tion or denfa]. I asked an intelligent member of that 


class, living in a hamlet made up almost entirely of. 


laborers’ cottages, how many of them belonged to the 
Primrose League. ‘‘ None,” was the reply. I then re- 
peated the statement of the M.P. “If there are any 
laborers in the Primrose League, they joined it because 
they were afraid not to,” was reply second. 

A just and-righteous retribution fell upon this M.P. 
at the evening banquet, when a ‘noble lord,” after 
extolling his own House, declared that to sueh a pass 
had the House of Commons come that no English gentle- 
man could wish to be a member of it ! 

An amusing election incident was told me in connec- 
tion with one of the speakers. It occurred during the 
election of 1887, 

The Conservative candidate for Parliament was put 
into a chair by his enthusiastic constituents, the chair 
was lifted upon their stout shoulders, and he was thus 
borne down the Parade, the chief street of Leamington. 
But his triumphal progress was brought to a suddex 
and disastrous close. The Radicals at the same time 
had begun their march up the Parade. The two forces 
met with a shock, the Conservative candidate was un- 
chaired, and the chair smashed. 

To an American ear the story sounded like a remi_ 
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niscence of the “long, long ago ;” of the Harrison cam- 
paign, with its log cabins and hard cider. One can 
hardly credit the fact that such things take place to-day 
in conservative England. They would seem rather to 
pertain to a wild and unbridled democracy, such as 
some of our English cousins fancy obtains in the United 


The delicious absurdity of the incident was heightened 
by the personal appearance of the victim of the acci- 
dent—a most grave and reverend seignior. 

Warwickshire was strongly radical as far back as the 
time of the Civil War, and I fancy it still remains so. 
I missed that day a face that I have seen on many plat- 
forms—that of the truly noble and much-beloved Lord- 
Lieutenant of the shire, Lord Luigh. He is a Liberal 
and a follower of Gladstone, 

The Primrose League originated with Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff and Lord Randolph Churchill in 
1884." It now numbers nearly seven hundred thousand— 
an immense growth for so short a time; and one natu- 
rally asks how this has been accomplished. 

It was founded, so says a writer in the ‘‘ Daily Tele- 
graph ”—and he expresses himself with astonishing can- 
dor—it was founded With the “‘idea that what had been 
done by fits and starts whenever an election came round 
should be carried through with continuous energy in 
the intervals.” 

Most reading Americans have heard of the famous 
kiss of the famous Duchess of Devonshire. And 
although the women friends of a candidate may not go 
80 far to secure a vote as did she, yet they bring all their 
blandishments to bear on the electors. 

The friends of the candidates, says the writer above 
named, “both male and female, are all things to all men 
and all women. ‘ Gentlemen’ and ‘ladies’ visit shop- 
keepers, artisans, farmers, laborers, and their wives; 
talk with them freely and pleasantly, show interest in 
their concerns, and end by asking them for votes.” Or, 
as the ‘noble lord” put it at the banquet once before 
named, the women of the League go ‘‘ from house to 
house in all kindliness and all godliness to introduce 
and maintain Tory principles and interests combined 
with the blessings of flannel petticoats.” Which noble 
and elevating remark was received with “ laughter and 
cheers.” 

The League proposes as its chief work to make this 
sort of thing a perpetuity ; that the duchess and the 
washerwoman, the Squire’s lady and the biacksmith’s 
wife, should be linked together in clubs, excursions, and 
picnics, in sem!-soclal, sem!-political gatherings, not only 
for a few weeks, but all the year round; that they should 
** belong to the same league, wear the same badges, sing 
or listen to the same songs, and glow with fervor in the 
same cause.” 

Thus it appeals to that most ignoble of all ambitions 
—social ambition ; an ambition whose special home is 
in the feminine breast, and one which consists simply 
in a desire to associate with certain persons irrespective 
of any question of their superior goodness or virtue. 

The writer glories in the shrewdness that put its hand 
upon this strongest of all social levers for political uses. 
He glories in the advantage it gives to the Tory over the 
Radical. He says, ‘'A title has still great social influ- 
ence in many English counties and towns, and a lady 
of the middle and aspiring class who by joining the 
League can associate with a duchess—perhaps even sit 
in the same council-room when business {s discussed— 
epj>ys a privilege denied to a radical dame.” 

Therefore, whatever other factor may have entered 
{nto the rapid growth of the Primrose League, {t is safe 
to conclude that social ambition has been one of the 
strongest. 

Mr, Ashmead-Bartlett, which “ truculent gentleman,” 
says a Leamington Radical paper, ‘‘ ‘roars as gently asa 
sucking dove’ since he has become Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty,” dwelt at length upon the glory and safety 
accruleg from monarchical institutions as compared 
with republican. Asa lurid example of the latter he 
pointed to France, exultantly though somewhat prema- 
turely stating that, disgusted with the Republic, she 
was about to throw herself into the arms of a military 
dictator. He touched upon the costliness of republican 
forms of government. ‘‘ What,” said he, appealing to 
English frugality, ‘‘ what are a few repairs at Marlbor- 
ough House or the salary of some official in the House 
of Lords to the enormous’ expenditures of the French 
Republic !” 

He touched upon the measures passed by the Conserv- 
ative party during thelr two years of power. He 
claimed as theirs the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1885, though the assertion fs made that they were forced 
to that legislation by the irresistible pressure of public 
opinion ; and ‘‘the people who roused public opinion 
and kept it long enough at the necessary boiling point 
were in the main Radicals.” 

He alluded to the Local Government bill still under 
discussion. The age demanded progressive legislation, 
he remarked, apologetically, otherwise there could be 
nothing better than the old system of county govern- 
ment administered by the county gentlemen, In his 
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opinion it is the purest and best and cheapest the world 
has ever seen, and he, for one, should never cease to 
look back with admiration and regret upon that ancient 
ré 

His subserviency was remarkable. It could not have 
been surpassed by that of a woman of the ‘‘ middle and 
as; iring class ” desirous of being spoken to by a duchess. 
** Our H suse of Lords is the best Upper Chamber in the 
world,’ he declaied. Does he propose to gain entrance 
thereto? Beaconsfield did, and why not he? He 
alluded to his early following and great admiration for 
Beaconsfield and his imperial policy. He sugges.ed 
that the spirit of that astute stateeman might be nover- 
ing at that moment over that special ‘‘ Habitation” of 
the Primrose League. 

The thought was irresistible that if it were it must be 
with a sarudnicsmile—if spirits smile—over this apothe- 
osis of the once despised and ostracized Jew. 

The speeches were intermingied with the songs of the 
League. ‘' God Save the Q.een ” was sung, and I fel; 
an almost irresiatible impulse to join in with— 

“ My native country, thee, 
Sweet land of Liberty, 
Of thee I sing " 
But I refrained. 

Then came the final speeches in which thanks were 
moved and seconded to speakers, chairman, singer, etc., 
in all about nine, wearisome in the exireme, Tais kind 
of mutual admiration symposium usually brings toa 
close most public meotings in Eagland, of whatever 
kind—of Primrose Lsagues, schoo! ; rize-givings, magic 
lantern exnibitions, vr what not. 

And after listening to the slaging of 

* Britannia! Britannia rules the waves, 
Britons never can be slaves |!" 
I came away with the feeling that, however loudly self- 
complacent may be the scream of the American eagle, 
it is equaled, if not surpassed, in that quality by the roar 
of the British lion. 

O England, Eagland! an observant eye ofttimes sees 
in wee an extraorainary likeness to thy firet-born across 
the sea. 


HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
A RECENT EXPERIMENT IN BUFFALO. 


By Herzert B, Apams, Pz.D., 
’ Of Johns Hopkins University. 


N futeresting experiment has just been made 
in the city of Buffalo along the line of higher 
euucation for the people. The methods employed 
and the results achieved are so significant of the 
educational possibilities of our American cities that 
public attention is here invited to tne facts in the case. 
The basis of the Buffalo experiment was the public 
licrary. That instituuon is not only well suppiied with 
good literature, but it has convenient leciure-rooms, suit- 
able for smali audience and class courses. In every com- 
munity the pubiic library should be the center of higher 
education, the highest of high schools for the sons and 
daughters of the people. Tae Buffalo Library has long 
been a local rallying poiat. Tae local, historical, ecien- 
tific and art societies have their collections, classes, lect- 
ures, and meetings in the Library building, under the 
direction of the Superintendent of the Library, Mr. J H, 
Larned. It has become something more than a mau- 
soleum of books. It is now a beacon light of intelli. 
gence in a growing city, a light that cannot be hid. 

At a meeting of the American librarians last Septem- 
ber, upon one of the fhousand Islands, Mr. Larned 
heard a description of what in Eagiand is calied *: Uai_ 
versity Extension.” This is an educational movemen; 
carrying to the Eaglish people in provincial towns and 
manufacturing districts a higher culture from the 
university centers of Oxford and Cambridge. A recent 

eport shows that in one year Oxford and Cambridge 








yiupplied one hundred and sixty-nine courses of Univer-" 


aity Exiension lectures in seventy towns, and reached 
twenty thousand Eaglishmen living outside academic 
walls. Already familiar with the Eaglish system of 
lectures in connection with public libraries, Mr. Larned 
determined to institute in Buffalo a library course of 
lectures to be given by a university man. Academic 
culture, proceeding from some acknowleged center of 
learning, was to be connected with popular education. 
The public library was to become, as it were, a kind of 
electric light iliuminating the community by the proper 
adjustment of such carbon points as popular demand 
and university supply. 

After preliminary agitation of his idea through the 
Buffalo press and other friends of the L'brary, Mr. 
Laraed applied to the department in history and poiitics 
in one of our American universities for a competent 
lecturer upon ‘* The Econcmic Questions of the Day.” 
For this delicate and responsible undertaking a young 
man was recommended who had taken honors in history 
and politics at his own New England college, and who 
had stuaied the same subjects for four years longer at 
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Baltimore, where he had won the degree of Doctor of 
Pailosophy. He had further qualified himself for 
teaching by an experimental couxre in the best of all 
universities—the world. Lie the wandering scholars, 
(errantes scholares) of the Middle Ages, who traveled 
from Oxtora 10 Paris or Bologna, this young doctor 
went from one American college to another, giving 
short courses of lectures on historical and economic 
subjects. As craftsmen in the Middle Ages Jearned 
their trade, net only by serving an apprenticeship, but 
also by journeying to diff srent towns and there working 
as j urneymen, so our modern teachers best learn their 
busivess by a combinetion of training, travel, exper!- 
ence, and ob:ervation, While travellag through our 
country from Massachusetts to Minnesota to lecture in 
various collegiate institutions, this academic journey- 
man took every opportunity to use bis eyes and to dis 
cover useful facts. He found everywhere master-work- 
men in practical economice—business men superbly 
trained in schools of experfence. Ia this kind of post- 
graduate or university course the traveling scholar 
found time to write many articles of practical interest 
to his countrymen, and withal a History of Co-opera-. 
tion in New Eogland and the Middle Siates, soon to be 
published by the Johns H >pkins Univarsity as chapters 
in a general History of Co-operation in the United 
States. 

Coming to Buffalo upon a definite and business-like 
contract for a course of twelve lectuyes and twelve class 
exerclees for discuesion, the young doctor gave his best 
energies to the promotion of a novel experiment in pop- 
ular education, It was understood that he should 
remain in Buffalo for a period of twelve weeks, and that 
he should be accessible at certain hours every day in 
the Buffalo L'brary for the purpose of aiding the mem. 
bers of his class to select proper economic literature for 
use in connection with the lectures. Such books, pam- 
phlete, essays, periodicals, monographs, dccuments, etc., 
as the lecturer required for the illustration of his course 
were placed upon a reservation ina special room, For 
the time being the resources of the Buffalo L'brary from 
the general field of rolitical aclence were massed upon 
‘*The E:onomic Questions of the Day.” It was 
intendea for the space of twelve weeke to focus public 
attention and interest, within a limited circle, upon cer- 
tain burning topics of economic and social science. The 
following is the list of subjscts proposed by the leci- 
urer : 

1. Causes of Discontent, including such topics as pov-. 
erty, unequal opportunities for self-development and 
enjoyment, the number of the unemployed, the wide- 
spread belief that very mavy large foriunes are not 
due to personal abilities but to other causes, growth of 
democracy, lack of kindly feeling and sympatby, etc 

2. Soctalism and Anarchy, with special consideration 
of vheir representatives, the theory of surplus value, the 
Socialist programme, ethical and relisious aspects of 
Socleliem, influence of Rdbertus and Kirl Marx. | 

8-4 Monopolies, their general char.cter, railroads, 
the telegraphs, city monopolies in light and transporta- 
tion, pools and trusts 

5 Henry Gzorge’s Theory of Rsnt-Taxation ; nature 
of rent, proposed methcd of taxing rent, advantages 
claimed, strength and weakness of G:orge’s theory, 
nationalization of land. 

6 Immigration, history and statistics of, inthe United 
States since 1820; bencfits of immigration, attendant 
evile, change iu the character of our immigrants, change 
in our economic conditions, restriction of immigration. 

7. Eiucation ; justification of State education, needed 
changes in present methods, manual training, clvic 
training, school savings banks, national aid to popular 
education, compulsory education. 

8. Labor Legislation ; employment of women. and 
children, factory legislation, sanitation in factories and 
homes, weekly payments, company stores, convict labor, 
workingmen’s insurance in Germany, employer's liabil- 
ity act. 

9 Wages, what determines the rate ; the wage fund 
theory, productive capacity of the workmen, standard 
of living, supply and demand, rate of wages under 
imperfect and uncqual competition, ix flaence of labor 
organization on wages, history and atatistics of wages, 
profits 

10, Libor O ganizations ; history and present condi- 
tions, economic justification of iabor organizations, 
abuses and their remedy, atrikes, arbitration, pencfit 
features of labor organizations. 

11. Co-operation and Profit sharing ; distributive co. 
operation, productive co-operation, profitsharing in 
Europe and America, Garman credit unions, building 
and loan associations. 


12, Taxation in the Uaited States ; national taxation, 


reasons and methods of debt-payment, the tariff, inter- 
nal revenue, State and local taxation, history and pres- 
ent eondition, proposed changes, personal property 
tax, corporation taxes, real estate, income inheritance, 
taxes and licenses. 

A detailed syllabus of each kciure was printed upon 
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& half-sheet, giving sub-heads and special topics, with 
constant reference to authorities. Thus every person 
present at a given lecture had in hand a complete sur- 
vey of the subjact in ite general bearings, and at the 
same time a coavenient sense of reviewing what he had 
heard and of finding further information in the library 
concerning any specially interesting topic. For exam- 
ple, in the lecture on ‘‘ E iucation,” under the sub-head 
of *‘ Manual Trafaing,” ine possessor of a syllabus would 
fiad such useful references as these : R sport of the R yal 
C mumisstoners on Tschnical Insiructior, and F -C. 
Moatagne’s Sommarv of the Sime; Circu’ar of Infor- 
mation N >, 3, 1885, U. 8. Bureau of Ejucation ; R port 
of the Loternational H :alth Echibition at London, 1884, 
Vol. X(V + Peoceedings of Ameriean § scla) 8 enc. Ai- 
soclauun, 1884 paper by Ganeral F. A. Walker; ‘‘ Tae 
Cantury,” January, 1888 ; “New E.gland Journal of 

‘ucation,” § ptember and D -cember 29 1887, and Jau- 
uary 5 1888, Every indivicual 8 labas ewyloyed in 
the B .ffaio course was 8 valuable and yet not a pedantic 
bibliography. It was j 1st what was needed for the spe- 
cific purpose in view. S>highly appreciated were these 
topical outlines and suggested references that the supply 
was immediately exhausted by the Biffslo public 

The lecture course in the Buffalo L'brery began in the 
conventional way, with the customary audience of 
worthy and {intelligent people who attend public lect- 
ures, either from pubic spirit or from the force of 
habit. But it was soon discovered that there was some- 
thing different from the conventional lyceum lecture, 
from literary pyrotechnics and stereopticon exhibitions. 
Hore was @ young man, without any collection of man- 
uscrivte or flaished essays, handling qusations of politt- 
cal economy as though they bad life in them, some real 
interest tomen and women. Withou: any pretensions 
to eloquence or fine language, he treated the subj :ct in 
hand as a biologist would describe a chick or a crayfish, 
or as ap anatomist wc uld diesect a subj :ct in the presence 
of aclass. The lecturer did not appear as the advocate 
of any set of opinions, as the champion of any cause, 
whether of labor or capital, free trade or protection. He 
did not come as the exponent of any “ism,” efther of 
S$ sclalism or of any paridcular school. He came simply 
asa student of political economy, professing to know 
some interesting facts, and able to tell them in clear, plain 
E iglis1, without much reference to manuscript notes, 
and without constantly + ffi rming in the words of masters 
and teachers. Ha had, indeed, the best writers at 
command as material for fllusirations, but he had aleo 
observed and thought for himself. The good people of 
Buffalo were quick to recogniz: a good thing when they 
saw it, and the audience developed at once from a 
patient, long-suffering, lecture-bored congregation into 
an active and interested class of eager listeners, ready 
not only to hear, but to think and speak. And the audi- 
ence increased the very nex: week. The young lecturer 
had the tact and good. sense to visit a convention of 
workingmen then in seasion in Buffslo, and to tell them 
what he wanted todo, From that time the leaders of 
the labor unions attended the lectures of D:. B.i:mis and 
took part in the discussions. How immediate was the 
success of the Buffalo experiment is shown in the follow- 
ing «xirrc # from letters written by the Superintendent 
of the B :ffalo Library to the author of the present 
article; "Or second lecture last night was a notable 
success; -lectureroom full, fociuding about thirty 
workingmen from the labor uaions, several S cialis's 
and Anarchists, and acouple of millionaires, with all 
grades and professions intermixed—a most remarkable 
stirring together of classes in this community. The 
after discuesion was very lively,as you may j idge 
from the newspaper reports I send you. The leovures, 
in fact, are awakening an interest here which widens 
fast, and I am satisfied that they are going to ¢xarta 
notable influence. Dr, Bamis is kept busy half his 
time every day holding discussions with individuals and 
groups who come to the library to meet him for the 
purpose. He makes a good impression by his fullness 
of knowledge, his readiness, coclaess, and quiet, easy- 
tempered way.” 

A month later came the following letter from the 
same watchful observer : ‘‘ You can see by the weekly 
reports I send you that our course of lectures is a con- 
tinued and growing success. Our little lecture-room 
(250 seats) is full every night, and the questioning and 
discussion of topics is very animated. Almost every- 
body remains through the whole two hours of lecture 
and discussion. The effect has been to stir up in this 
community a more widely spread interest in the 
economic questions of the day than anybody could have 
expected to see. We have all classes represented in our 
audience—the workingmen considerably, though not as 
numerously as I could wish. Tickets were freely 
offered to them in the trades-unions at $1 for the course, 
which ia less than ten cents per lecture, The leaders 
came, but not many of the rank and file.. However, it 
is a good beginning. Dr. Bemis deserves a great deal 
of credit for the success of ihe course. He wins the 
confidence of everybody by tie dispassionate fairness 
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and temperateness with which he discusses these burn- 
ing questions, and by the fullness of his information. 
He goes every where here, and studies all: our local con- 
ditions for himself, which makes the people-interested 
and acquainted with him aud prepares them to trust his 
representation of things. He is ready ia his command of 
what he knows, and keeps his coolness and good temper 
in all discussions and under all kinds of questioning and 
criticiam. Probably no one wculd have made the expert- 
ment of this course more succesful than he has done.” 

This evidence as to the remarkable success of the 
Buffalo ¢x periment {is more than substantiated by the 
editorials and elaborate reports of each lecture and of the 
subsequent discussion as pud'ished in the Buffalo city 
papers, the ‘‘Courfer’. ani the ‘‘ Express.” The 
former said editorlaily, January 1, 1888: ‘*‘ The enter- 
prise of having a lecture courie at the Biffslo Library 
was regarded as decided)y experimental. It has proved 
already of such benefit to the large and conatantly in- 
creasing audiences that the present course obviously 
must be but the first of an annual series of lectures on 
vital questions.” After reviewing the history of the rise 
and fall of the Jyceum system of public lectures, the in- 
terest of which depended on literary stars and eclentific 
fireworks, the editor remark ‘‘a great revival of 
interest in lectures on live subj-cts, dealing in a plain, 
unadorned style with the preblems of the day,” and 
poluts out the evident enthu fasm for this new and 
healthful kind of popular instruction in the simple fact 
that many of the audience wera ‘‘ in favor of taking no 
vacation fa the holiday weeks" The most convincing 
testimony, however, as to the remarkable success of 
this novel exoerlment lies in the fact that, out of an 
audience of 250, which comple‘ely filled the hall, over 
200 repeated)y remained for a second hour to discuss 
the lecture. Any one who realizes how difficult it 1s to 
hold a popular audience for one hour, even with an 
attractive subject and a stereopticon, will appreciate 
this triumph of political economy and common sense. 
The newspaper reports indicate that mavy of the lead- 
ing men of the ciiy took pirt in the discussions. 
Prominent lawyers, influential business men. and leaders 
of the Jabor unions debated in the most friendly spirit 
some of the questions raised by the lecturer. To one 
reading the dfecussions as rep rted, it is perfectly clear 
that the Boffalo experiment iatroduced a leaven of 
scientific Interest which stirred the best intelligence of 
both Jabor and capital. 

At the close of this profitable course, attended by the 

best cliizens of Buffalo, it was remarked by the ‘‘ Cou- 
rer :” ‘* One unusual feature of these audiences is that 
the men have outnumbered the women. It is a remark- 
able testimonial to the lecturer’s ability and fairness that, 
without any aitempts at rheforical effect, he has been 
able for twelve weeks to hold together an Interested au- 
dience of considerable proportions, for the discussion 
of subjects which are usually considered insufferably 
repelling. One speaker expressed the opinion of many 
others of the audience last night when he said that he 
thought they knew about twelve times as much regard- 
ing the aubjects discussed as when they began.” The 
good results of the course were shown, not merely in the 
grateful appreciation of the Jecturer by an intelligent 
public, but in the immediate organization of the Buffalo 
Economic Association, which ~ill perpetuate in that city 
the spirit of scientific Inquiry snd free discussion intro- 
duced by a university man. The society has chosen 
for its President the Hon. George Clinton.: Representa- 
ttyes of both capitel and labor are upon its executive 
committee. This Buffalo organization will become a 
local branch of the American Economic Aseociation. 

In conclusion we may -eummarize the distinctive feat- 
ures of the Buffalo experiment. Instead of an old- 
fashioned lyceum course, or literary variety show, for 
popular entertainment, this new departure was a system- 
atic, progressive, continuous course of real instruction 
for twelve weeks upon one great subject—political econ- 
omy, treated from special poirts of view. It was a pop- 
ular course in that it was suited to the actual needs and 
best intelligence of the community. It did not aim to 
attract a mass-meeting. The higher education of the 
people was the object kept clearly in mind. The course 
was popular, and yet scientific. It was not a charity, in 
the vulgar sense of thatterm Everybody who attended 
the lectures and clats discussions paid for the privilege 
The experiment was made upon an economic basis. and 
actually paid expenses, which is more than should usual- 
ly be expected in expcriments of higher education, One. 
half the cost is quite enough to obtain from the ssle of 
tickets. This is the rule in English experiments for 
university extension. In this country labor should do 
allitcan. Capital and brains should do the rest. Uni 
versity methods of instruction by suggestive lectures and 
familiar discussion, provoking thought and independ- 
ent study, were popularized at Buffalo through the 
educational agency of a public library—the people’s 
university. This combination of ideas is a novel one in 
American popular education, University culture, when 
it keecmes thoroughly democratic, will enlighten the 
church and ennoble the Btate, Jt wil} leayen. the social 
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lump. And this leavening process does not mean 
** socialism ;” it means social intelligence—an educated 
democracy. 


“LOOKING BACKWARD :” A. SOCIAL- 
ISTIC DREAM. 


HE Ticknors have just published a unique book 
from the pen of Mr. Edward Bellamy. It make® 
attractive to novel readers a subject that has been con- 
aldered only by students, and yet is as suggestive to 
students as it is entertaining to novel readers. This 
book, ‘* Looking "Backward,” is supposed to be writ- 
ten in the year 2000 by a young man who had been 
born in Boston in 1857. Thirty years later he was 
about to be married, when his wedding was postponed 
on account of a serles of strikes in the builiing trades, 
which prevented the completion of the house in which 
he aud his betrothed expected to begin their married 
life. Suffering at this time from insomnia, he was in 
the habit of sleeping in a subterranean chamber, where 
he was put to sleep by a meamerist and awakened by 
his servant. On the thirtieth day of May he retired 
as usual, and when he awakes he finds himeelf in the 
fawily of a phy*ician, in the year 2000 The mesmeric 
sleep had not only preserved his body from decay, but 
had preserved to him the vigor of young manhood. 
With the eyes of one who had lived in the nineteenth 
century he begins to study the social conditions of the 
opsning year of the twenty-first. A welco ne) guest in 
thefcharming famlly of the physician, the study of eco- 
nomic conditions is occasionally relieved by the study 
of that far more interesting phase of social science 
which constitutes the theme of all our best novels. 
Edith Leete, the great-granddaughter of Edith Bartlette, 
the hero’s firat love, typifies a womauhood quite in 
keeping with the industrial condition about her. 

This plot, as the reader will say, is imposs'ble enough 
to destroy any sense of reality In the entire book. This 
would be true were it not that Mr. Bellamy displays 
the same power as a realistic novelist which he has 
previously shown in ‘‘ Miss Ludington’s Sister.” 
When the descriptions are lesst real, they are still won- 
derfully plausible. The device by which the hero is 
transferred from the nineteenth century to the twenty- 
first Is the only one which flavors of the miraculous, 
and one forgives even this invocation of the afd ofa 
deus ex machina when he gives his attention to the 
tich contrasts whith the extraordinary position of the 
hero makes possible. 

After all this praise it perhaps behooves the writer to 
give extracts which may serve to justify his eulogy. 
This might easily be done did space permit the reprint- 
ing of.an entire chapter or two, such as that In which 
the hero describes ‘his going shopping with Edith, or 
his discussion with Dr. Leete regarding love-making in 
our own time. Both of these are charmingly written 
and full of bright points, but any attempt to condense 
them would crush out their most valuable quality—their 
life. When only a short extract can be given, it is 
fairer to the author to give one or two In which he ex: 
presses views and criticisms totally dieconnected from 
the general plot of the story. The very first chapter 
supplies one of these. In describing his earller life for 
the Historical Section of Shawmut College he says : 


* Living in luxury, and occupied only with the pursuit of 
the pleasures and refinements of life, I derived the means 
of my support from the labor of others, rendering no sort 
of service in return. My parents and grandparents had 
lived in the same way, and I expected that my descendants, 
if I bad any, would enjoy a like easy existence. 

* But how could I live without service to the world ? you 
ask. Why sbould the world have supported in utter idle- 
ness one who was able to render service? The answer is 
that my great-grandfather had accumulated a sum of 
money on which his descendants had ever since lived. The 
gum, you will naturally infer, must have been very large 
not to have been exhausted in supporting three generations 
in idleness. This, however, was not the fact. The sum 
had been originally by no means large. It was, in fact, 
much larger now that three generations had been supported 
upon it in idleness than it was at first. ... 

‘By way of attempting to give the reader some general 
impression of the way people lived together in those days, 
and especially of the relations of the rich and poor to one 
another, perbaps I cannot do better than to compare soci- 
ety as it then was to a prodigious coach which the masses 
of humanity were harnessed toand dragged tollsomely along 
a very hilly and sandy road. The driver was hunger, and 
permitted no lagging, though the pace was necessarily very 
slow. Despite the difficulty of drawing the coach at all 
along so hard a road, the top was covered with passengers 
who never got down, even at the steepest ascents. These 
seats on top were very breezy and comfortable. Well up 
out of the dust, their occupants could enjoy the scenery at 
their leisure, or sritically discuss the merits of the straining 
team. Naturalty, such places were in great demand, and 
the competition for them was keen, every one seeking as 
the firat end in life to secure a seat on the coach for him- 
self and to leave it to his child after him. By the rule of 
the coach a man could leave his seat to whom he wished, 
but on the other hand there were many agcidents by which 
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so easy, the seats were very insecure, and at every eudden 
jolt of the coach. persons were slipping. out of them 
and falling to the ground, where they were instantly com- 
pelled to take hold of the rope and help to drag the coach 
on which they hadj‘before ridden so pleasantly. It was 
naturally regarded as a territie misfortune to lose one’s 
seat, and the apprehension that this might happen to them 
or their friends was a constant cloud upon the happiness of 
those who rode. 

** But did they think only of themselves? you ask. Was 
not their very juxury rendered intolerable to them by com- 
parison with the lot of their brothers and sisters in the 
harness, and the knewledge that their own weight added to 
their toil? Had they no compassion for fellow beings from 
whom fortune only dstinguished them? Oh, yes; com- 
miseration was frequently expressed by those who rode 
for those who had to pull the coach, especially when the 
vehicle came to a bad place in the road, as it was constantly 
doing, or to a particularly steep hill, At such times the 
desperate straining of the team, their agonized leaping and 
plunging under the pitiless lashing of hunger, the many 
who fainted at the rope and were trampled in the mire, 
made a very distrvesing spectacle, which often called forth 
highly creditable displays of feeling on the top of the coach. 
At such times the passengers would call down enconrag- 
ingly to the toilers of the rope, exhorting them to patience, 
and holding out hopes of possible compensation in another 
world for the hardness of their lot, while others contributed 
te buy salves and liniments for the crippled and injured. 
It was agreed that it was a great pity that the coach should 
be so hard to pull, and there was a sense of general relicf 
when the spectally bad piece of road was gotten over, 
This relief was not, indeed, wholly on account of the team, 
for there was always some danger at these bad places of a 
general overturn in which all would lose their seats.’’ 

But the more remarkable portion of the book js where 
the author makes appear as possible the. establishment 
of perfect «quality without the suppression of Individ 
ual liberty. He has the good sense to lay down equality 
of intellectual, moral, and social conditions as prerequi- 
site to equality of material conditions. But these being 
given, he has the courageous idealism to depict with 
marvelous ingenuity a society in which not only does 
the entire product of industry go to the workers, but 
the worker who Js able to accomplish most {s willing to 
do allthat he can through his love of power, social 
position, and reputation for ability, and alao his sense of 
duty, without increased material reward. ‘‘ Desert,” 
remarks Dr, Leee, ‘‘is a moral question... . All 
men who do their best do the same, .. . The man of 
great endowments who does not do all he might, though 
he may do more than the man of small endowments who 
does. his best, is deemed a less deserving worker than 
the latter, and dies a debtor to his fellows. The Creator 
seta men’s tasks for them by the faculties he gives them ; 
we simply exact their fulfillment. . . . In the nineteenth 
century, when a horse pulled a heavier load than a goat, 
I suppose you rewarded him. Now, we should have 
whipped him soundly if he had not, on the ground that, 
being much stronger, he ought to, It is singular how 
ethical standards change.” This the Doctor says with 
& twingle of his eye, and the only answer that the hero 
could make was that ‘‘ animals, not being reasonable 
beings, naturally did the best they could, whereas men 
could only be induced to do so by rewarding them 
according to the amount of their product.” 

Did the author advocate a political revolution to-mor- 
row to bring about the adoption of these principles, the 
task of criticism would be a wholesome one. It might 
easily be shown that, except In the case of men of the 
greatest moral elevation, the hope of individual gain 
and the fear of individual want are needed in order to 
bring out our natural abilities and prevent the paralysis 
of industry through universal shirking. It might easily 
be shown that the sense of individual responsibility, 
upon which the present order of society is based, is 
something which could not be sacrificed without the 
deterioration of the individual, the overthrow of the 
family, and the breaking up of society. But what Mr. 
Bellamy is picturing is not a society in which the sense 
of individual responsibility shall be less, but one in 
which the sense of social responsibility shall be more— 
where each man is held accountable that his work is 
directed toward the benefiting of the whole community, 
and never in any degree toward the injuring of rivals, 
Undoubtedly Mr, Bellamy exaggerates the mob-like 
nature of the industrial armies of to-day. In one place 
he goes so far as to say that if the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of goods were conducted by one organization, 
instead of by ten thousand hostile organizations, four- 
fifths of the labor now expended might be saved. This 
assertion deserves criticism, Yet the task of criticism is 
ungrateful when we remember that Mr. Bellamy slone, 
among the whole school of writers who have made 
such assertions, has suggested any important economies 
which the principle of co-operation might effect. Mr, 
Bellamy does suggest any number of them, and his sug- 
gestions are character!zed by simplicity quite as much 
as by ingenuity. 

The most impassioned portion of the book is the in- 
dictment of the moral influences of the present rézime, 
In e dream the hero finds himself again in the slums of 
tbe Boston of to-day ; 
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“. .. As I observed the wretched beings about me 
more closely, I perceived that they were all quite dead. 
Their bedies were so many Hving sepulchers. On each 
brutal brow was plainly written the Aic acet of a soul dead 
within. As I looked, borror-struck, from one death’s 
head to another, { was affected by a singular hallucination. 
Like a wavering translucent spirit face superimposed upon 
each of these brutish masks, I saw the ideal, the possible 
faces that would have been the actual if mind and soul had 
lived.”” 

The agony of this dream is real, and the reader him- 
self vets a teste of it as he turns from the vision which 
Mr. Bellamy’s entire book presents, and thinks of the 
sordid self seeking by which our “upper classes are 
materialized, our middle classes vulgarized, and our 
lower classes brutalized.” The effect of the vision re- 
mains with him. He finds that he, too, is ‘‘ affected by 
a singulsr hallucination.” He finds himself dreaming 
of a new social order in which personal nobility is 
measured by what one does for others, and not by what 
ho grasps from them. The reader cannot help pictur- 
ing ‘“‘a new world blessed with plenty, purified by 
justice, and sweetened by brotherly kindness,” 


FINE ART IN EAST LONDON. 


By Howarp 8. Buss. 


N spite of *‘ Bitter Cries” and clever novels, Royal 
Progresses and People’s Palaces, East London re- 
mains a terra incognita to thousands of West Ead Lon- 
doners and American tourists. People are generally 
aware that there has recently been a renewed activity 
in philanthropic schemes for the bevefit of East London, 
but are content with a most indefinite knowledge of 
there projects. The truth is that a great deal of faithful 
work has been in progress for many years in that part of 
the metropolis—work which has proceeded quietly and 
unostentatiously, but which has en that very account 
been effective and permanent. 

I wish in thie letter to speak of a most interesting 
effort which has been made in recent years to educate 
the East Londoners in fine art. I refer to the loan 
exhibition of pictures which for eight vears has been 
held in the schoolhouse of St. Jude’s Parish, White- 
chape). Many will recognize the name of the church, 
for Mr. Barnett. its vicar, fs also the warden of 
Toynbee Hall. To him is due the establishment of the 
Universities’ Settlement in E wt London, an enterprise 
with which the readers of The Christian Union are 
already to some extent acquainted. 

A recent sojourn of a fortnight at Toynbee Hall 
enabled me to frequently visit the picture exhibition 
held in the adjoining buildings. Quite apart from the 
social and philanthropic interest attaching to this exhi- 
bition, the pictures repaid, quite on thelr own merit:, 
careful study. It was one of the best loan collections 
to be seen in all London. However, the chief interest 
centered about the people for whose benefit the pictures 
were brought together. But first I must explain Mr. 
Barnett’s method of procedure in getting together, year 
after year, these atmirable collections. All men could 
not do it. The difficulties are by no means {nconsidera- 
ble, and Mr. Barnett’s success fs doubtless in a large 
measure due to the wide acquaintance he enjoys and the 
enthusiasm and confidence which his personality in- 
spires. He forms a committee from among his friends 
who during the year are on the outlook fer such pictures 
as they desfre for their next exhibition. Everything is 
done to insure the safety of the pictures, and here it 
may be stated that the collection exhibited this year 
was alone insured for £45,000. The committee, with its 
sub-committees, have charge of the getting together, the 
hanging, and the returning of the pictures, and the 
general management of the exhibition is in their hands. 
The parish school rooms are, during the Easter holl- 
days, turned into art galleries. Simple hangings and 
decorations are hastily arranged, gas fixtures put up, 
an umbrella and caue check-room improvised, a turn- 
stile furnished. Then the exhibition must be advertised—- 
a matter of no small difficulty in view of the general 
inertness and indifference of the East London mind, 
Watchers must be appointed to keep order and give 
necessary information. But this is not all. Perhaps 
the most important feature is the catalogue, which must 
be prepared most carefully, with simple explanations of 
the pictures where explanation is needed, with hint and 
suggestion for the better understanding of difficult 
themes, the whole work being devised with the purpose 
ot stimulating interest in the higher aspects of fine art. 
But the work does not stop there. Appointments are 
made for conducting groups of children from the parish 
and Board schools through the rooms, that the pictures 
may be properly explained, and that the desire to see for 
themselves msy be stimulated among the children. 
Now it is a group of teachers who are enjoying a private 
view after some entertainment at Toynbee Hall. One 
evening «a large company of co-eperative printers 
was conducted through the exhibition by one 
of the Toynbee residents. On another evening 
a large number of Foresters, who had just been 
addressed on some subject relating to their order, also 
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enjoyed a private view. Altogether, the labor involved 
in making such an exhibition a success is considerable. 
The pictures were on view dally from Tuesday, 
March 20, to Sunday, April 8, from 10 4m. to 10 P.M. 
The entrance was free, but small children, unaccom- 
panied by grown-up people, were not admitted except by 
special sppoin'mert, The catalogues were sold fora 
penny. Over 40 000 people visited the exhibition this 
year—about a third of the number buying cata) zues. 
The numbers on Sundays, Good Friday, and Easter 
Monday were very large. During the progress of the 
exhibition a series of lectures were given at Toynbee 
Hall with the purpoteof further stimulating the people’s 
interest in fine art, and of leading up to the establish- 
ment of an art school avd guild. The ultimate object 
of this movement, which is under the management of 
Mr. C. R. Ashbee, of Toynbee Hall, is to ‘‘train men 
and boys in the higher sides of technica! education ; that 
is to say, where the workman is engaged in making 
beautiful things.” There is to bea large workshop, with 
appliances necessary for the proposed classes, which will 
consist of a decorative class for men and one for boys, 
an art metal-working class (repouseé) for men and boys, 
and a wood-working class (constructional and decora- 
tive) for boys. Already Mr. Ashbeo has a class of some 
thirty men and boys engaged in practical decorating 
and designing work. They are at present decorating the 
dining-room at Toynbee Hall, and last summer gave 
over two thousand hours of their spare time to the work. 
It is hoped that these classes will develop into a tech- 
nical and art shop where wood-carving, turning, metal- 
working, leather-stamping, glass-painting, modeling, 
decoration and designing, etc., will be taught and 
practiced. In Mr. Athbee’s words: ‘“‘ The workmen of 
the shop—possibly selected from pupils sufficiently ad- 
vanced among some of the present workmen in the 
existing classes—would be paid a smell wage as in- 
structors, and would be expected to make up the rest by 
developing the workshop commercially. thus reproduc- 
ing one of the best features of the med/sval workshops 
of Italy, while the pupils in the school would, if they 


turned out salable pieces of work, have a percentage on 
the sale, the bulk of the profits going to the shop, and 
each pupil putting his mark on what he had created. 


This system would combine the stimulus of exertion 


with the leisure required for good work.” The object 
thus is not only to turn out good workmen, but also to 
give them a field in which to employ their skill. 


For the furtherance of this project, as well as for the 


general stimulus in matters of art, the lectures referred 
to above were given from week to week. 
Hunt lectured on the first night, and opened the exhibi- 


Mr. Holman 


tion. Later on a lecture was delivered by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse on ‘“‘ The Place of Sculpture in Modern Life,” 


and one on ‘‘ The Construction and Evolution of Deco- 
rative Pattern,” by Mr. Walter Crane. An address was 
given by Alma Tadema. The admission to these lect- 


ures was free, by ticket—the holder of the ticket being 
requested to fill in his name and address before the 
ticket was given up. Much interest was shown in the 
proposed classes by working lads who had a taste for 
decorative work and whose trades required perhaps 
some knowledge of decorative principles. In addition 
to these lectures ‘‘ Talks on the Pictures” were given on 
Sunday afternoons at St. Jude’s, and one can easily 
understand what a wealth of illustration for sermon and 
Bible class such a collection of patntings affords. 

But let us take a stroll through the five rooms and see 


for ourselves the collection and the viewers. As we buy 


a catalogue we are at once struck by the neatness and 


taste with which it has been prepared, and the earnest 
purpose which evidently prompts its issuance, 


On the 
outside cover are Ruskin’s words: ‘‘ Life without in- 
dustry is guilt, and industry without art fs brutality ;” 
on the inside page is that other fine quotation: “The 
more I think of it, I find this conclusion impressed 
upon me, that the greatest thing a human soul ever 
does in this world is to see something, and tell what it 
saw ina plain way. Hundreds of people can talk for 
one who can think, but thousands can think for one 
who can see. To see clearly is poetry, prophecy, and 
religion—all in one.” There are other pregnant 
thoughts frem Wordsworth, Carlyle, Spercer, Brown. 
ing. As we enter, we see, perhaps, Mr. Barsett him- 
self, telling an interested crowd of men and women 
what he sees in the pictures, or rather helping them to 
see for themselves. His criticisms are sensible, sug- 
gestive, constructive, and his explanations are eagerly 
followed. There you may see a workingman, catalogue 
in hand, gravely and conscientiously examining each 
picture, looking from canvas to printed page, then 
back again to the canvas. Or there you notice a bright 
little girl pointing out to her mother a favorite picture 
and eagerly showing some especially attractive feature. 
Here is a lad whose sppearsnce is by no means artistic 
—not even picturerque—but he is carefully studying 
each picture, and shows a genuine futerest when we 
speak to him of the proposed art school, and is eager to 
join. Although the rooms are crowed, there is very 
little confusion and no rude’pushiog. It is most interest- 
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ing to overhear the comments that are made. Many, 
indeed, are comical, but there are more that are dis- 
criminating and just, I venture the assertion that the 
Grosvenor Gallery had no more appreciative smoctators 
than this loan collection in Whitechapel. Ove was 
struck by the respectable appearance, the genuine in- 
terest, and the decent behavior of the people. 

I have left no spece to speak at any length of the plct- 
ures themeelves. Many were lent by the artists a few by 
the propristors of the illustrated papers. Richmond 
sent his “Sleep Keeping Death out of the Houree of Life” 
and the “Expulsion from Paradise ;” Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s ‘‘Slincer” was there; Dicksee’s ‘‘ Harmo- 
ny ;” Millats’s ‘‘ Portia” and ‘‘The Orphans ;” Hol- 
man Hunt sent two pictures; Munkacsy’s “ P part- 
see” looked as proud and contemptuous as ever; Jules 
Breton’s ‘‘ Faith ” was there, while Gainsborough, C n- 
stable, Rubens, Doré, Kaulbach, Israels. Marks, Her- 
komer, Watts, Rossetti, were represented by one or more 
productions among the 225 pictures exhibited. 

Those who have watched the exhibitions from year to 
year speak of the growing appreciation which the peo- 
ple show for these high class pictures. With such a 
collection as this in Whitechapel. and with the Gallery 
of National Portraits in Bethnal Green, East Londoners 
have no reason to complain that they have been neg- 
lected this year in the matter of art. Why is not some 
such movement possible in New York ? 





THE ELECT LADY. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Author of ‘“Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” “* Alec Forbes,”” 
** Robert Falconer,” ete, 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE WATCH. 


EORGE stayed with the laird a good while, and 
held a long, broken talk with him When he 
went, Alexa came. She thought her father seemed 
happier. George had put the cup away for him. 
Alexe sat with him that night. She knew nothing of 
such a precious thing being in the house—in the room 
with them. 

In the middle of the night, as she was arranging his 
pillows, the laird drew from under the bed clothes, and 
held up to her, flashing in the light of the one candle, 
the jeweled watch. She stared. The old man was 
pleased at her surprise and evident admiration. She’ 
held out her hand for it. He gave it her. 

“* That watch,” he sald, ‘‘ is believed to have belonged 
to Ninon de Lenclos. It may, but I doubt it myself. 
Tt is well known she never took presents from her ad- 
mirers, and she was too poor to have bought such a 
thing. Madame Maintenon, however, or some one of 
her lady friends, might have given it her !—It will be 
yours one day—that is, if you marry the man I should 
like you to marry,” 

**Dear father, do not talk of marrying! I have 
enough with you !” cried Alexa, and felt as if she hated 
George. 

Unfortunatly, you cannot have me always!” re- 
turned her father. ‘I will ssy nothing more now; but 
I desire you to consider what I have said.” 

Alexa put the watch in his hand. 

**T trust you do not suppose,” she sald, ‘‘ that a house- 
ful of things like that would make any difference.” 

He looked up at her sharply. A houseful |—what 
did she know? It silenced him, and he lay thinking. 
Surely the delight of lovely things must be in every 
women’s heart! Was not the passion, developed or 
undeveloped, universal ? Could a child of his not care 
for such things ? 

** Ab,” he sald to himeslf, ‘‘she takes after her 
mother !” 

A wall seemed to rise between him and his daughter. 
Alas! alas! the things he loved, and must one day 
yield, would not be cherished by her! No tender re 
gard would hover around them when he was gone ! 
She would be no protecting divinity to them !|—God in 
heaven !| she might—she would—he was sure she would 
sell them ! 

It seems the sole possible comfcrt of avarice, as it 
passes empty and hungry into the empty regions, that 
the things it can no more see with eyes or handle with 
hands will yet be together somewhere. Hence the rich 
leave to the rich, avoiding the man who most needs, or 
would best ute, tneir money. Is there a lurking notion 
in the man of much goods, I wonder, that, in the still 
watches of the night, when men sleep, he will return to 
look on what he leaves behind him? Does he forget 
the torture of seeing it at the command, in the enjoy- 
ment, of another—his will concerning this thing or that 
but a mockery? Does he know that he who then holds 
then will not be able to conceive of their having been 
or ever being another’s as now they are his 7 

At Alexa sat in the dim light by her brooding father, 
she loathed the shining thing he had again drawn 
under the bedclothes—shrank from it as from a moan- 
acie the devil had tried to slip on her wrist. The judt- 
clal assumption of society suddenly appeared in the 
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emptiness of its arrogance. Marriage for the sake of 
things! Was she not a live soul, made for better than 
that! She was ashamed of the innocent pleasure the 
glittering toy had given her. 

The laird cast now and then a glance at her face, and 
sighed. He gathered from it the conviction that she 
would be a cruel stepmother to his children, her mercy 
that of a loveless non collector! It should notbe! He 
would do better for them than that! He loved his 
daughter, but needed not therefore sacrifice his last 
hopes where the sacrifice wou'd meet with no accept- 
ance! House aud land should be hers, but not his 
jewels ! not the contents of his closet ! 


CBAPTER XXVIII —THE WILL 


George came again to see him the next day, and had 
again a long conference with him. The laird told him 
that he hed fully resolved to leave everything to his 
daughter, personal as well as real, on the one condition 
that she should marry her cousin ; if she would not, 
then the contents of his closet, with his library, and cer- 
tain articles specified, should pass to Crawford. 

‘* And you must take care,” he sald, “if my death 
should come suddenly, that anything valuable in this 
room be carried into the closet before it is sealed up.” 

Shrinking as he did from the idea of death, the old 
man was yet able, in the interest of his possessions, to 
talk of it. If was as if he thought the sole consolation 
that, in the loss of their owner, his things could have, 
was the continuance of their intercourse with each other 
in the heaven of his mammon-besctted imagination. 

George responded heartily, showing a gratitude more 
genuine than fine; every virtue partakes of the ground 
in which itis grown. He assured the laird that, valua- 
ble as was in itself his contingeut gift, which no man 
could appreciate more than he, {t would be far more 
valuable to him if it sealed his adoption as hie son-in- 
law. He would rather owe the possession of the won- 
derful collection to the daughter than to the father. In 
either case the precious property would be held as for 
him, each thing as carefully tended as by the Jatrd’s 
own eye and hand. 

Whether it would at the moment have comforted the 
dying man to be assured, as George might have assured 
him, that there would be nothing left of him to grieve 
at the loss of his idolse—nothing left of him but a mem- 
ory, to last so long as George and Alexa and one or two 
more should remain unburied—I cannot tell. It was in 
any case a dreary outlook forhim. Hopeand faith and 
almost love had been sucked from his life by ‘‘ the hin- 
dering knot-grass"’ which had spread its white, blood- 
less roots in all directions through soul and heart and 
mind, exhausting and choking {n them everything of 
divinest origin. The weeds in George’s heart were of 
another kind, ard better nor worse in themselves; the 
misery was that neither of them was endeavoring to root 
them out. The thief who is trying to be better is ages 
ahead of the most honorable man who is making no 
such effort. The one is alive; the other is dead, and on 
the way to corruption. 

They treated themselves to a gaze together on the cup 
and the watch ; then George went to give directions to 
the laird’s lawyer for the drawing up of his new will. 

The next day it was brought, read, signed by the 
laird, and his signature duly witnersed. 

Dawtile, being on the spot, was made one of the wit- 
nesses, The laird trembled lest her fanaticlam should 
break out in appeal to the lawyer concerning the cup: 
he could not understand that the cup was notbing to 
her ; that she did not imagine herself a setter right of 
wrongs, but knew herself her neighbor’s keeper, one 
that had to deliver his soul from death! Had the cup 
come into her possession, she would have sent it hack to 
the owner, but it was not worth her care that the Earl of 
Borland should cast his eyes when he would upon a 
jewel in a cabinet ! 

Dawtie was very white as he signed his name. Where 
the others saw but a legal ceremony, she feared her 
loved master was -ssigning his soul to the devil, as she 
had read of Dr. Faustus in the old ballad. He was 
gliding away into the dark, and no one to whom he had 
done a good turn with the Mammon of unrighteousness 
was waiting to receive him into an everlasting habita- 
tion ! She had and she needed no special cause to love 
her master, any more than to love the chickens and the 
calves ; she loved because something that could be loved 
was there present to her; but he had always spoken 
kindly to her, and been pleased with her endeavor to 
serve him; and now he was going where she could do 
nothing for him !—except pray, as her heart and An- 
Grew had taught her, knowing that ‘‘all lived unto 
Him” But, alas! what were prayers where the man 
would not take the things prayed for! Nevertheless, 
all things were pozsible with God, and she would pray 
for him ! 

It was also with whiie face, and it was with trembling 
aand, that she signed her own name, for she felt as if 
giving him a push down the icy slope into the abyss. 

But when the thing was done, the old man went 
quietly to sleep, and dreamed of a radiant jewel, glori. 
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ous as he had never seen jewel, ever within yet ever 
eluding his grasp. 





CHAPTER XXIX,—THE SANGREAL. 


The next day he seemed better, and Alexa began to 
hope again. But in the afternoon his pulse began to 
sink, and when Crawford came, he co uld welcome him 
only with a smile, and a vain effort to put out his hand. 
George bent down tohim. The others, at a sign from 
his eyes, left the room. 

‘*T can’t find it, George |’ he whispered. 

‘*T put it away for you last night, you remember !” 
answered George. 

**Oh, no, you didn’t! I had it in my hand a minute 
ago! But I fell into a doze, and it is gone! George, 
get it |—get it for me, or I shall go mad!” 

George went and brought it him. 

‘Thank you, thank you! Now I remember. I 
thoueht I was in hell, and they took it from me !” 

** Don’t you be afraid, sir! Fall asleep when you 
feel inclined. I will keep my eye on the cup.” 

** You will not go away ?” 

** No; I will stay as long as you like; there is noth- 
ing to take me away. If I had thought you would be 
worse, I would not have gone last night.” 

‘Pm not worse! What put that in your head ? 
Don’t you hear me speaking better? I’ve thought 
about it, George, and am convinced the cup is a talis- 
man! I am bettor all the time I hold it! It was be- 
cause [let you put it away that I was worse last night— 
for no other reason. If it were not a talisman, how else 
could it have go nestled itself into my heart! I feel 
better, always, the moment I take it in my hand ! There 
is something more than common about that chalice |— 
George, what if it should be the Holy Grail !” 

He said it with bated breath, and a great white awe 
upon his countenance. His eyes were shining; his 
breath came and went fast. Slowly his aged cheeks 
flushed with two bright spots. He looked as if the joy 
of his life was come, 

‘* What if it should be the Holy Grail !” he repeated, 
and fell asleep with the words on his lips. 

As the evening deepened into night he woke. Craw- 
ford was sitting beside him. A change had come over 
him. He stared at George as if he could not make him 
out, closed his eyes, opened them, stared, and again 
closed them. He seemed to think he was there for no 
good. 

‘* Would you like me to call Alexa ?” sald George. 

** Call Dawtie ; call Dawtie !” he replied. 

George rose to go and call her. 

‘* Beware of her!” sald the laird, with glazy eyes. 
** Beware of Dawiie |” 

** How ?” asked George. 

‘* Beware of her,” he repeated. ‘‘If she can get the 
cup she will! She would take it from me now, if she 
dared! She will steal it yet !—Call Dawtie; call 
Dawtie !” 

Alexa was in the drawing-room, on the other side of 
the hall. George went and told her that her father 
wanted Dawtie. 

‘*T will find her,” she said, and rose, but turned and 
asked : 

** How does he seem now ?” 

** Rather worse,” George answered. 

** Are you going to be with him through the night ?” 

‘Tam ; he insists on my staying with him,” replied 
George, almost apologetically. 

‘* Then,” she returned, ‘‘ you must have some supper. 
We will go down, and send up Dawtie.” 

He followed her to the kitchen. Dawtile was not 
there, but her mistress found her. 

When she entered her master’s room, he lay motion- 
less, ‘‘ and white with the whiteness of what is dead.” 

She got brandy, and made him swallow some. As 
soon as he recovered a little, he began to talk wildly. 

**Oh, Agnes !” he cried, ‘‘do not leave me. I’m not 
a bad man! I’m not what Dawtie calls me. I believe 
in the atonement ; I put no trust in myself; my right- 
eousness is as filthy rags. Take me with you. I will go 
with you. There! slip that under your white robe— 
washed in the blood of the Lamb, Taat will hide it— 
with the rest of my sins! The unbelieving husband Is 
sanctified by the believing wife. Take it; take it; I 
should be lost in heaven without it! [can’t see what 
I’ve got on, but {t must be the’roba of His righteousness, 
for Ihave none of my owa! What should I be with- 
out it! It’s all I’ve got! I couldn’t bring away a 
single thing besides—and {it’s 80 cold to have but one 
thing on—I mean one thing in your hands! Do you 
say they wiil make me sell it? That would be worse 
than coming without it ?” 

He was talking to his wife !—persuading her to 
smuggle the cup into heaven! Dawitle went on her 
knees behind te curtain, and bagan to pray for him.all 
she could. But something seemed stopping her, and 
making her prayer come only from her lips. 

** Ah,” said the voice of her master, ‘I thought so ! 
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Dawtie opened her eyes—and there he was, holding 
back the curtain, and looking round the edge of it with 
a face of eagerness, effort, and hate, as of one strug- 
gling to go, and unable to break away. 

Sbe rose to her feet. 

‘You are a fiend !” he cried. 
Agnes |” 

He gave a cry, and ceased, and all was still. They 
heard the cry in the kitchen, and came running up. 

They found Dawtie bending over her master, with 
a scared face. He seemed to have struck her, for one 
cheek was marked with red streaks across its whiteness. 

‘*The Grail ! the Holy Grail!” hecried. ‘I found 
it! I was bringing it home! She took it from me! 
She wants it to—” 

His jaw fell, and he was dead. Alexa threw herself 
beside the body. George would have raised her, but 
she resisted, and lay motionless. He stood then behind 
her, watching an opportunity to get the cup from under 
the bedclothes. that ne might put it In the closet. 

He ordered Dawtie to fetch water for her mistress-; 
but Alexa told her she did not want any. Once and 
again George tried to raise her, and got his hand under 
the bedclothes to fel for the cup. 

** He is not dead !” cried A'exa; ‘‘ he moved !” 

** Get some brandy !” sald George. 

She rose, and went to the table for the brandy. 
George, with the pretense of feeling the dead man’s 
heart, threw back the clothes. He could find no cup. 
It had got further down! He would wait ! 

Alexa lifted her father’s head on her arm, but it 
was plain that brandy could not help. She went and 
sat on a cheir away from the bed, hopeless and 
exhausted. Gsorge lifted the clothes from the foot of 
the bed, then from the further side, and then from the 
nearer, without attracting her attention. The cup was 
nowhere to be seen! He put his hand under the body, 
but the cup was not there! He had to leave the room 
that Dawtie and Meg might prepare it for burlal. Alexa 
went to her chamber. 

A moment after, Gaorge returned, called Meg to the 
door, and said : 

** There must be a brass cup in the bed somewhere | 
I brought ft to amuse him, He was fond of odd things, 
you know! If you should find it—” 

**T will take care of it,” answered Meg, and turned 
from him curtly. 

George felt he had not a friend in the house, and that 
he must leave things as they were. The door of the 
closet was locked, and he could not go again to the 
death-chamber to take the laird’s keys from the head of 
the bed ! He knew that the two women would not let 
him, It had been an oversight not to secure them! He 
was glad the watch was safe ; that he had put in the 
closet before !—but it mattered little when the cup 
was missing! He went to the stable, got out hia 
horse, and rode home in the atill gray of a midsummer 

night. 
| The stiliness and the night seemed thinking to each 
other. George had little imagination, but what he had 
woke in him now as he rode slowly along. Step for 
atep the old man seemed following him, on silent 
churchyard feet, through the eerle whiteness of the 
night. There was nelther cloud nor moon, only stars 
above and around, and a great cold crack in the north- 
east. He was crying after him, in a voice he could not 
make him hear! Was he not struggliag to warn him 
not to come into likecondemnation ? The voice seemed 
trying to say, ‘‘I know now! [knownow! I would 
not belleve, but I know now! Give back the cup; 
give it back !” 

George did not allow to himself that there was “‘ any- 
thing” there. It was but a vague movement in that 
commonplace, unmysterious region, his mind. He heard 
nothing, positively nothing, with his ears—therefore 
there was nothing. It was, indeed, somehow ag if one 
were saying the words, but in reality they came only as 
a thought rising, continually rising, in bis mind. It 
was but a thought-sound, and no speech: ‘‘I know 
now! Iknow now! Give it back; glvethe cup back !” 
He did not'ask himself how the thought came; he cast it 
away as only that insignificant thing, a thought; cast it 
away none the less that he found himself answering {t— 
**T can’t give it back ; I can’t find it! Where did you 
putit? ‘You must have taken it with you !” 

** What rubbish !” he said to himself ten times, wak- 
ing up; ‘‘ef course Dawtfe took it! Didn’t the poor 
old fellow warn me to beware of her! Nobody but her 
was in the room when we ran in, and found him at the 
point of death! Where did you put it? I can’t fiad 
it! I can’t give it back !” 

He went over in his mind all that had taken place. 
The laird had the cup when he left him to call Dawtie ; 
and when they came it was nowhere! He was con. 
vinced the girl had secured it—in obedience, doubtless, 
to the instruction of her director, ambitious to do jus- 
tice and curry favor by restoring it! But he could do 
nothing till the will was read! Was it possible Lexy 





I will go with 





How could I go up, and you praying against me like 
that! Cup or no cup, the thing was impossible |” 


had put it away? No; she had not had the opporiu- 
nity ! 
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COOK’S DRESS VERSUS A CUP OF MILK. 


- OOK, aghast—Och, mum, I’ve sphilt a taycup o’ 
milk over the front of me besht driss, an’ I'm 
‘thinkin’ I’m afther sp’ilin’ it intoirely. 

“ Sympathetic Mistress—Oh, Mary! how could you ? 
Was it all we had ?” 

And this is our text. We grumble, or fret, or rave, 
according to temperament or experience, on this 
servant irl question, but, like every question that has 
moved public or individual interest, there are two sides 
to it, and just cause for complaint on each side. The 
women who recognize in a servant more than a ma- 
chine, more than a tool designed to accomplish a cer 
tain part in a given whole, are not the people who find 
life a burden becaute servants are a necessary portion 
of the human family. They are too wise to expect 
perfection in the kitchen when it is so rarely found in 
the purlor. They have a broad enough conception of 
humen nature to expect moods in the kitchen when 
they meet it in the parlor, where education is supposed 
to have had its influence on nerves and manners, 

The best lubricator to apply to the machinery of life 
is sympathy, and surely the man or woman who has 
the most power In life is the one who has the power of 
understsnding and responding to the mental condition 
of the people with whom they are brought in contact. 

The women who sees only her side of every household 
disaster, who cannot see the tragedy in the cook’s ruined 
dress, because of the loss of one cup of milk, is the 
woman whcse servants are ungrateful, whose servants 
do not appreciate all that {s done for them They are 
the ones whose kindness to a servant {is built on a 
commercial basis elone. It is not the expression of 
womanly sympathy to another woman ; it isnot a kind- 
ness looking to the future good of the recipient, but to 
her present value. And this commercial spirit is never 
hidden. It is so transparent that the most thick-headed 
servant detects and despises it. 

When the mistress is able to view life In the kitchen 
from the level of its occupants, when she can accept 
the inmates from their own standard and endeavor to 
change the standards, to ralse the whole level of life ; 
when sbe can seo the crushing misfortune that the 
ruining of cook’s best dress is, that more has been lost 
than a cup of milk, she will have learned that moods 
growing out of weakness, annoyance, and ignorance 
have thelr seasons and place in kitchen and parlor. 
And there will be less display of them in the kitchen 
when sympathy controls the voice and demands of the 
mistress. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN PHILAN- 
THROPY. 
Il. 
By VYma Duron ScuppDER. 


8 we think about the method and spirit of the 
enterprises described last week, we are struck at 

once by one broad characteristic which separates them 
from the usual charitable work among the poor. In 
general, charity has in the past concentrated its efforts 
on the greatest and most obvious misery that it could 
discover. Work in hospitals for those worsted in the 
physical battle of life; in reformateries, for those 
worsted in the moral struggle; work among the most 
wretched and most needy, the dregs of the social sys- 
tem—such directions have our energies taken. In these 
modern enterprises all this is changed. The efforts are 
directed toward the elevation, not of the destitute, but of 
the self-supporting. ‘‘ Our endeavor has been and should 
be,” writes one of the workers, “to find out the best 
working men and women, and to interest them, leaving 
it in their hands to transmit the ideas worth preserving 
to those whose habits and thoughts are less in accord 
with our own.” The instinct of sensationalism—never 
stronger than In charitable work—doubtless misses its 
gratification by this method of working among the most 
intelligent ; but it seems to me obvious that by natural 
laws the new method is an immense advance upon the 
old. There is an economic waste in endeavoring to 
reach those most remote from us ; half our energy goes 
in bridging the gulf; snd, when all is finished, we have 
been working for a non-productive, rather than a pro- 
ductive, agent; and the operation of our energy thus 
stops short instead of filtering down, in accordance with 
natural law, to those yet lower in intelligence and moral 
ity. Nature works by gradation, not by leaping from 
extreme to extreme ; the effort expended in reclaiming, 
or trying to reclaim, one habitual drunkard, might, if 
used in correcting the social and economic errors of a 
handful of intelligent mechanies, be the leaven that 
should help to leaven the whole mass, Of course, it is 
harder to come in contact with the mechanics than with 
the drunkard ; to discover means by which we can reach 
them ig the great object of the method of friendship ; 
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and it seems to me that one of the greatest practical 


values of the work we have described is its silent pro- 
test against the misapplied sympathy or love of sensa- 
tion which makes charitable people spend their strength 
in labors for the most hopeless and useless, rather than 
for the most valuable and self-respecting, portion of the 
working class. 

The life, then, at Toynbee and Southwark is of an 
eminently safe order. The population among which 
the Settlements are made is a respectableone. Women, 
even, living in its midst, need fear no disturbance ; and 
one great reaton why euch a mode of life should be 
branded as quixotic seems thus removed. Uafortunate 
ly, however, such a mode of existence appears to the 
ordinary mind so utterly impossible that difficulties 
bristle as soon as it is proposed. The practical objec- 
tions on behalf of the rich reduce themselves to one: 
that the dreariness, monotony, and loneliness of such 
life would be unendurable ; that no man or woman of 
culture could possibly endure it and yet save the soul 
alive ; that actual suffocation of the spiritual, if not of 
the physical, life would be the inevitable end. 

The objection is genuine and true. Dismal, joyless, 
unspeakably dreary, is the grinding life of the honest 
laboring population. That they do ndt know it in no 
wise diminishes the fact ; but that the sensitive man or 
woman, going for a few months into such life from the 
midst of the well ordered grace and brightness with 
which we are surrounded, will fee) the contrast with 
double keenness is doubtless true. To live, even for a short 
period, the life which the majority of our fellow-beings, 
with natural instincts much the same as ours, live from 
childhood to death, is in sober earnest a sacrifice which 
I should think all the powers of the nature must be 
summoned to meet. Squalor and dirt and smelis and 
coarseness and emptiness of soul—this fs the world to 
which we should pass from the charm and beauty and 
stimulus of ordinary life. And because useless sacrifice 
is a sin and a waste in the great economy of nature, and 
because work should always be done under conditions 
most easy and most delightful to the worker, therefore 
in the ordering of the life at Toynbee and at Southwark 
there seems to me the greatest and tenderest wisdom. 
In the first place, so Ingenious fs the orzanization that a 
young man or woman can enter Into the life ¢ffi :lently 
for any period, however short—a fortnight, a month, or 
a year. Thus the powers of endurance need not be over- 
taxed. Then the disadvantages of the life are assuredly 
far neutralized by the beauty of the immediate surround- 
inge—a beauty which, of course, serves not only a8 
refreshment to the residents, but as example and sug- 
gestion to all the people around. And, finally, the one 
great lack in such a life, for which nothing can 
compensate—the lack of congenial companfonship— 
is by this method most fully supplicd. Not singly, 
but in pairs, were the disclples sent forth into the 
world; not singly, but in groups, do these men 
and women enter upon this new world, lying at 
their very doors, yet remote from them as darkness 
from light. Of all ages, of all shades of thought, 
of diverse interests, of separate professions, they gather 
together, united by the bond of a common earnestness 
and a common effort. Where can we find more perfect- 
ly fulfilled the conditions of that Ideal society which 
shall possess both variety and unity, and in which 
mutual enj>yment shall serve, not as the end, but as the 
means? That the time spent at Toynbee has been the 
happiest in his life is the test'mony of many a young 
man. ‘ We were, I think, more united than many aso- 
called family,” writes one of them ; ‘‘ but it was a union 
of sympathy, not of opinion.” In this unity of effort, 
it seems to me, is solved the greatest subjective diffi- 
culty of work among the poor. Very elastic is the 
method. There is no need of a great hall with lecture 
and concert rooms, pictures by the greatest living 
artists, and a large circle of brilliant mea. Let two or 
three friends, unfted and sympathetic in tastes, ideals, 
des!res, decide to work together; let them, as Miss 
Griiner and her friend had planned to do, engage two 
or three rooms, not in an up-town boarding-house, but 
in a respectable and healthful tenement of the better 
elass ; let them make the rooms pretty, as they would 
make their surroundings wherever they were ; and then 
let them live there, carrying on, perhaps, if they are 
busy women, their own occupations—teaching, writing, 
embroldery—but in their lelsure hours learning to know 
their neighbors ; entering into their joys and sorrows ; 
giving them little companies; helping, so far as in 
them lies, their perplexities ; aud by degrees teaching 
them, directly or indirectly, a few of the practical things 
which the better classes of the poor ia our great cities 
go desperately need to know—aconomy in cooking, the 
value of cleanliness, the advantages of an orderly and 
pretty home. Tae thing is not impossible ; it is not 
dangerous ; {t is not quixotic ; it Is not degrading to the 
fineat instincts of the mind or soul. Jt has been done, 

So much for the objection most commonly urged on 
behalf of the rich. Oa behalf of the poor there fs an- 





other, which, in the minds of many, carries even greater 
welght, 
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It is said that, supposing the poor to be truly reache 
and affected by those living among them, two evi 
results will follow. In the first place, they will be pau 
perized by the time and thought bestowed upon them, 
more subtly but no less truly than by gifts of money; 
in the second place, they will be stimulated to un whole- 
some discontent with their necessary environment, and 
rendered unfit for their work. 

With regard to the first of these d'fficulties not much 
need be safd. S> far as the men aud women who live 
among them ca ry on their own work and life—as they 
do to a certain extent already, and as it is to be hoped 
they will do more and more in the future—the objection 
has, of course, no weight, S> far ae direct devodon and 
effort go, tact is, of course, necessary. But surely, 
without raising the question to the higher plane of Chris- 
tian fellowsh!p, to receive such devotion from friends 
and nelghbors {s less pauperizing, because far more nat- 
ural, than to receive {t, as now, through formal organ- 
izations, or through strangers, who appear from a dis- 
tancs, whisking like comets within the orbit of the 
working life, and then as suidenly whisking off again. 

But how about the second d!fficulty—that the working 
people will bs roused to discontent with thefr lives, and to 
asplrations which they cannot gratify ? On the surface 
this is doubtless true ; it is also true that genuine work 
can never be done in a discontented spirit, and that rest- 
lessness and discontent are crying evils among us, Bat 
let us look a little more deeply, and sce of what order 
will be the discontent aroused by contact with the ear- 
nest, thoughtful, hard-working, and attractive men and 
women who would goto work among the poor. Would 
it be the desire for leisure, for idleness, sluggish eave ? 
Tf so, it will not derive from force of example. The 
laborers will see honest work faithfully performed day 
by day ; work which hurrled sewing girl or busy me- 
chanic must recognize as genuine and solid; and if the 
atudy of these higher lives leads them to feel, on the one 
hand, the economic advantage of wise system, and, on 
the other, the absolute need for every one of some hours 
of refreshment and rest, no harm will have been done. 
Is it, on the other hand, desira for money, riches, unat- 
tainable luxury, which this new and strange contact will 
engender in the working classes ? Consider a moment. 
Is the contrast between wealth and poverty unknown to 





the poor? Every sewing girl, as she works o2 the 


dainty garment for which she recelyes her miserable 
pittance, must reallz9 with painful clearness the distance 
between herself and the wesrer ; every mechanic who 
stands in the park and watcher the horses and carriages 
sweep by in their pageant of ostentatious luxury, sees 
keenly enough the external results of money. So far as 
the perception of material luxury can make the work- 
Ing classes discontented, they are discontented already. 
But it is the externals alone which they see and appre- 
hend. Thus what they sigh for is precisely what they 
can never have—the lust of the eyes and the pride of 
life, But there is that of which external wealth is only 
the symbol—the unnecessary, often the empty, symbol ; 
namely, the spiritual and hidden wealth of a sensitive 
nature attuned to beauty, a mind rejoicing in its own 
fair powers, a soul rejoicing in the unseen. Those 
things the laborers do not desire, because they have 
never seen them ; they cannot see them unless—and here 
comes in the deepest value of the life of the cultivated 
among the poor—unless they are brought close to their 
very bodies in the persons and characters of delicately 
nurtured men and women. To excite, by teaching and 
by contact, a burning desire for these thines would be, 
could we only hops to accomplish it, to confer, not an 
iojury, but a benefit. These spiritus] riches it is which 
the working people will see embodied in those who come 
to them from the fair distant world; and to arouse the 
wish for these is to arouse'to life. The intensest desire for 
truth will not hurt them, though it make them forever 
dissatisfied with a routine that crushes out the finer in- 
stincts ; the longing for beauty, if once Implanted within 
them, will, simply and inevitably, in the long run, pro- 
duce its own gratification ; and the dim perception of 
moral purity and devotion will lead them to that effort 
after growth which, synonymous though it be with die- 
content, is yet the essence of the sviritual life. ‘* This 
intense apathy in all of ua is the first great mystery of 
life,” says Ruskin ; “it stands in the way of every per- 
ception, every virtue.” If we can in any measure de- 
stroy this apathy in the hearts of our mechanics and 
workingwomen, if we can arouse in them an ambition, 
not for the material wealth which they cannot acquire 
except by leaving their station and their appointed work, 
but for the finer spiritual riches of heart and mind and 
soul which are to be attained through and in and beside 
that work—then, indeed, shall we have solved the prob- 
lem of labor, and advanced toward that social state 
where all activity is noble and all life dignified with 
beauty. 

Community of life may, then, be made endurable for 
the rich; it may be made of inestimable value to the 
poor. Onze other question—the last which we shall con- 





alder—confronts us. Suppose the combination effected: 
Fick and poor, cultiveted endignorant, living together in 
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neighborly comradeship ; what wculd be the ultimate 
result on society ? Good or bad ? 

From many a theorist the answer comes ready. The 
effect of such mixture would be an entire sacrifice of 
the bigher and finer Intelligence, the reduction of all 
existence toa dead level of monotony, the elimination 
of all the delicate charm of thought and manner which 
now make life attractive. The degradation of the rich 
would inevitably follow from the fusion of classes. 

It {s slippery business to deal with theories ; yet does 
this conclusion commend itself to our most genuine and 
highest thought ? Surely there fs another view pcsal- 
bie ; a view which holds that the greatest danger of our 
boasted culture Iles in its tendency to cut itself adrift 
from the broad, simple facts of human fellowship 
wherein slone is the scurce of its true vitality. One of 
the most dangerous tendencies of culture is to become 
self-limited; and a self-limited culture is dead. It 
becomes an embalmed mummy inatead of a breathing 
body. Nothing fs our own till we impart {t—the maxim 
is flat with the flavor of the copybook ; but we, espe- 
Cislly those of us who h:ppen to be women, have not 
yet learned it as Individuals, still less have we appre- 
hended it as aclass. In the very act of giving does the 
gift return to the giver. Not until I share what I 
poksess with others 1s my own hold on it absolute and 
secure ; not until the rich share with the poor the best 
results of their generations of culture will that culture 
be inallenably their own. 

Further, is it eo certain that in the contact of rich 
with poor the giving would be all on one side? The 
Toynbee workers do not seem to find itso. The test!- 
mony is univertal that, In this strange Intercourse 
between those so utterly unknown to each other, as 
much {s gained as is given. An intense narrowness, a 
separation from the realities and absorption in the 
imaginary, anda painful habit of introspection—these 
are unmistakable notes of our modern culture. Each 
and all of them would be corrected by a personal 
knowledge of the actual conditions under which life is 
led by the mejority of our fellow-beings. Narrownees 
will be replaced by breadth of apprehension ; the return 
to the warm, fundamental, elementary realities of life 
will check the undisciplined delight in the vaporous, 
falsely transcendental, and unreal; and knowledge of 
the practical problems and pains of grinding poverty 
will neutralize insensibly the over-analytic and self- 
interested habits which are the curse of this generation, 
Growth comes by contact, not of the like, but of the 
unlike. Breeding-in is bad In sociology as in natural 
science. We recognize this fully within the lmits of 
scelety, Who would confine bimself to the companion. 
ship of those intimate friends for whom he had a 
natural effinity? If this principle were admitted, 
soclety would be broken into minute cliques. It is by 
freedom of circulation between the diverse members 
that the life of the body is preserved; can we not 
extend the figure to the whole social organism? The 
professional man or the artist finds himself broadened, 
not stifled, by eoclal contact with the man of business ; 
why should not he find the same result from contact 
with the intelligent mechanic? The latter resembles 
bim in one way more than does the business man ; both 
are direct productive agents, and there should be sym- 
patby between them. When shall we real’zs that the 
laws of the universe remain unchanged as we mount to 
the class from the individual? No one liveth to him- 
telf, fe true of the class as of the separate soul. For the 
class as for the man, isolation mens death. All history 
declares it, all personal experience repeats it, all law 
reveals it; and we, for whom the truths of history and 
of law speak in unmistakable accents, blind our eyes 
and shut our ears, and immerse ourselves in our com- 
placent class-culture. Ignorant of the seething life of 
the present, sedulously avoiding close contact with {ts 
joys, perplexities, and pains, we occupy our minds with 
the history of the past, with art, philosophy, literature, 
and speculations in social eclence. Meantime, the social 
problems darken around us; pure science, unmodified 
by the action of any moral force, causes the different 
classes to drift further and further apart. And if some 
day the breach becomes too wide to be healed, and the 
vast msjority, discovering that the power {s theirs, 
choose relentlessly to use it, then the fault will be 
our own. But this end will not-come. For a new 
method, a new ideal, has been introduced ; theoretic 
brotherhood can, it is found, be translated into actual 
fact without the sacrifice of order or of the reasonable 
traditions of harmonious life. From the closer contact 
of class with class, through the natural and simple 
means of human companionship and friendship, may, 
we trust, be effected the entrance of the poor into a 
freer, fairer, fuller life ; must, we know, be effected 
the enlargement of the intelligence of the rich, till they 
become able more wisely to cope with the social 
problems of the future. The day may come—would 
that it might come quickly |—when no young man or 
‘Woman shall consider the education which prepares for 
life completed till the years of theoretic entrance upon 
the wisdom of the past and the true principles of 
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thought and action shall have been supplemented by 
at least a year of direct and personal study of the 
fundamental conditions of the social order, and of 
personal contact with the clementary facts of human 
life as shown by the simplest and most hard-working of 
our fellow-men. Such a year would be invaluable as 
training for any profession, or for after-life in any 
shape; it would be of special value in view of the 
increasing stress which the end of the century must un- 
doubtedly see laid on social problems, and the absolute 
necessity toward which we are drifting, of {saugurating 
radical changes which must come gradually if they are 
not to come abruptly. 

Meanwhile, for the present, what can we do? 
Nothing, it may be, in the way of practical work. 
To break loose from all the entanglements and compll- 
cations of life, and go to live in a tenement, {s not 
vouchsafed to many. But at least we can accomplish 
something of more vital necessity, perhaps, than the 
immediate offer of service. We can each and all of us 
ald to create an atmosphere ; can help, by our personal 
faith in the beauty and possibility of life among the 
poor, to bring the public opinion from its present attitude 
of perplexed and subdued antagonism to an attitude of 
cordial sympathy. When this has been done, when 
such life as that lived by the men of Toynbee and the 
women of Southwark ehall: be recognized as the natu- 
ral, simple, and obvious occupation for all thove whose 
duties do not summon them elsewhere, then already 
the sharp and artificial distinction between those who 
work with their hands and those who work with their 
heads will be diminished, and the way made ready for 
that hearty, mutual comprehension and friendship 
between classes which alone can avert our social 
dangers and safely rectify the abuses in our social 
order, 





THE COOK’S DIRECTORY. 


By Kezran SHELTON. 


IRECTIONS for ‘‘cupfuls” are based on the 

supposition that a ‘‘cupful” 1a the equivalent of 
a half-pint. A set of tin measures from one ailil toa 
quart is a great convenience. When a recelpt is given 
in pounds, and one has no scales, reference should be 
made to this table : 


One quart of sifted flour............... =— one pound, 

One pint Of SUgar...........cccccrersceee ye perre, 

Two cups of butter closely packed = one pound. 

GOIN gas os 88 osacnssgwiddevkdcesctucesde =< one pound, 

Five cupfuls of sifted flour .......... =— one pound, 

LIQUIDS, 
One w'neglassful {fs half a gill. 
Elght tableepoonfuls are one gill. 
SALT, SODA, AND BAKING POWDER, 

Four level aaltspoonfuls — one teaspoonful. 

A saltspoonful of salt is needed to each quart of cus- 
tard, pudding, or blanc-mange. 

One level teaspoonful of soda to each quart of sifted 
flour. 

Two heaped teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar to each 
teaspoonful of soda. 

Two heaped teaspoonfuls of baking powder to each 
quart of sifted flour. 

One cup (meaning one-half pint) of milk is the usual 
‘* wetting” required for biscuits and bread to each quart 
of sifted flour. 


ROAST MEATS, 

Beef, twelve minutes for each pound. 

Mutton, ten minutes for rare, fifteen for well done, 
for each pound, 

Lamb, two or three miautes less to the pound. 

Veal, twenty minutes to each pound. 

Pork, thirty minutes to each pound, 

POULTRY AND GAME, 


Turkey, twenty minutes to each pound. 

Goose, fifteen minutes to each pound, 

Chickens, from an hour to an hour and a half, accord- 
ing to size. 

Tame ducks, one hour. 

Game ducks, forty minutes. 

Partridge or grouse, thirty minutes. 

Pigeons, thirty minutes. 

Small birds, twenty minutes. 

BOILED MEATS, 


Boef @ la mode, thirty minutes to each pound. 

Corned beef, thirty minutes to each pound. 

Tongue, thirty minutes to each pound. 

Ham, thirty minutes to each pound. 

Mutton, twenty minutes to each pound. 

Veal, thirty minutes to each pound. 

Turkey, thirty minutes to each pound. 

Chickens, ordinary sizo, one hour and a half. 

Old fowls, two to three hours, as required. 
BOILED FISH, 


Halibut and salmon, fifteen minutes to each pound, 
Bluefish and bass, ten minutes to each pound. 





Fresh cod, six minutes to each pound. 
Salt cod, twelve minutes to each pound. 


ROAST FISH, 

Baked halibut, twelve minutes to each pound. 

Bluefish and bass, ten minute: to each pound. 

Salmon, twelve minutes to each pound. 

Trout, pickerel, eight minutes to each pouna. 

VEGETABLES—BAKED, 

Three-qusrters of an hour: Irish potatoes and sweet 

potatoes, also quash, F 
BOILED. 

Half an hour: peas, potatoes, asparagus, rice, corn, 
summer squash, tomatoes, macaroni, 

Three-quarters of an hour: young beets, young tur- 
nips, young carrots aud parsnips, sweet potatoes, small 
onions, canned corn. 

One hour: new catbage, very young shell beans, 
spinach and other “ greens,” caul!flowers, oyster plant, 
and winter squashes. 

Two hours: very young string beans, ordinary dry 
shell beans, winter carrots, parsnips, turnips, cabbage, 
and large or winter onions. 

Three hours: large or old string beans, winter shell 
beans. 

(If beans are Hable to be very tough, add a half tea- 
spoonful of saleratus to each gallon of water in which 
they are cooked.) 

Three to elght hours (or longer) : cld beets, 

Batter yet, throw them away ! 


TIME TABLE FOR BREAD AND CAKE, 


One quart loaves, thirty minutes; larger loaves in 
proportion. Biscuits and rolls, from fifteen to twenty 
minutes. 

(Cover bread or biscuits with another tin for the first 
aix minutes.) 

Brown bread, steam or bake a large loaf three 
hours ; if baked, keep covered, or the crust will be too 
hard ; uncover the last half hour. 

Sponge cake, thin loaves, thirty minutes; thick 
loaves, forty-five. Rich cake, from forty-five minutes to 
an hour ; the best ‘‘ test” is to take it out when it ought 
to be done, and raise to the ear and listen keenly ; if 
there {fs the slightest sound, return quickly to the oven. 
Cake ie silent when “done.” Fruit cake, three-pound 
loaf, two hours. Qookles, from ten to fifteen minutes ; 
but examine them earlier, as, if they are very thin and 
the oven very quick, they may be cooked {a five min- 
utes, and rufned if left in for the prescribed ten or 
fifteen. Bread and rice puddings, one hour, Bolled 
puddings, three hours. Custards should be tested after 
fifteen minutes: with the handle of a spoon, or, better, 
a thin-bladed knife, cut neatly into the center of the 
custard and see if it is well ‘‘ set” down to the bottom ; 
if so, remove at once; cooking after it {s set causes {t to 
separate and become ‘‘ wheyey.” Batter puddings, 
bake, in forty-five minutes. Ple-crust, in half an 
hour. 

And yet, after all these minute directions to guide the 
inexperienced, they will fail unless they try to “use 
their judgment.” In other words, they must use the 
same “‘ medium” in mixing, baking, and boiling that 
the successful artist claimed he used in mixing his 
paints: ‘‘My ‘medium’ for delicate tints? Brains, 
sir!’ The experienced cook will sneer at a time-table 
for cooking, and say, “I know when a thing {1s done, 
and if the cook book says forty five minutes, I shall let 
it cook sixty if it is not done in the cook-book’s time,” 
And she {fs right, and this is but a guide for those who 
need one while cultivating their talent and learning to 
** use their judgment.” 





Ontons —Whatever may be one’s prejudices against 
the odor of onions, there seem {to be so many argu- 
ments in their favor as possessing marked healthful 
advantages as food that prejudice yields to judgment In 
the minds of most people. Many authorities go still 
further, and claim for this homely vegetable medicinal 
qualities of a high order. A medical writer recently 
advocated the giving of raw onions to young children 
at least three times a week until the onions bacome too 
old to eat raw, when they should be roasted or boiled, 
but part of the regular diet must be onions. 

Another writer says : 

‘* During unhealthy seasons, when diphtheria and like 
contagious diseases prevail, onions ought to be eaten 
in the spring of the year at least once a week. Onions 
are invigorating and prophylactic beyond detciiption. 
Farther, I challenge the medical fraternity or any 
mother to point out. a place where children have died 
from diphtherla or scarlatina anginosa, etc., where 
onions were freely used.” 

The ‘‘ Scientific American ” says : 

“The free use of onions for the table has always 
been considered by most people a healthy and desirable 
vegetable, and but for thelr odor, which is objection- 
able to many, they would ba found more generally on 
our dining tables, 
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“For a cold on the chest there is no better specific 
for most persons than well-bolled or roasted onions- 
They may not agree with every ove, but to persons with 
good digestion they will not only be found to be a most 
excellent remedy for a cough, and the clogging of the 
bronchial tubes, which is usually the cause of the 
cough, but, if eaten freely at the outset of a cold, they 
will usually break up what promised, from the severity 
of the attack, to have been a serious one.” 





WISDOM THEEHANDMAID OF JUSTICE. 


OW to punish a child and effect the desired end, 
the reformation of the child—for reformation is 
certainly the end of all punishment, else it becomes 
revenge—has been a subject of controversy since King 
Solomon first beeame an authority on the subject of 
family discipline. All methods and kinds of punish- 
ment have had their advocates and opposers, from Mr. 
Beecher, who maintained that the most effectual rod in 
his family was a rod of candy, and he always used it, 
to the man who holds to the bed-post as a whipping- 
post. The ‘‘ Lancet,” in treating of the punishment of 
children, says: 

** Since the time when the wisest of rulers advised 
that the rod should not be spared in childhood, various 
opinions have divided the minds of men with regard to 
this subject. History has described, and tradition 
handed down to us,a variety of chastisements, moral 
and pbysical. No one, probably, has ever seriously 
denied the need of some form of correction. The birch, 
the cane, the strap, the * tawse’ (familiar to many a 
Northern urchin), the box on the ear, and other ready 
methods have vied with less abrupt but not more genial 
means—impoaitions, confinement, temporary forced ab- 
stinence, and many more—in seeking an established 
place in the régime of the school and the family. Some- 
thing might be said for most of the varieties above 
mentioned, but there is one objectionable practice 
which cannot under any conditions be permitted. Box- 
ing or pulling the ears, or, indeed, striking any part of 
the head, is most injudicious. Whatever excuse may be 
made for the practice as a part of our social system, it 
can find no sanction in medical circles. Serious and 
irremediable injury may easily result from so simple a 
preceeding as a cuff on the ear. Fortunately for the 
reputation of penal force as a remedy, every form of 
corporal punishment is not equally objectionable. In 
applying it, however, some regard must be had to the 
type of child under correction. Thus it would be un- 
just to allot a chastisement suitable for robust children 
to thelr nervous or feeble companions. The punish- 
ment in the latter cases would be doubly felt, needlessly 
severe, and out of proportion to the offense. As regards 
moral means of correction, again it may be doubted 
whether they are commonly less harsh or more effectual 
than physical methods judiciously used. For sensitive 
children they may sometimes, no doubt, be preferable to 
more drastic measures. They may possess, as‘in the 
case of school impositions, a certain educational value 
which should not be overlooked. The objection to 
such as imply confinement indoors is a somewhat im- 
portant one in cases where the culprit is some poorly 
nourished youngster to whom fresh air is a luxury, 
or in any case where the punishment is frequently re- 
peated. In most cases, however, an occasional extra 
half-hour in school should do no great harm. Still, 
there is no reason why such means should supersede 
the physical methods.” 





InFANTS’ Foops —The American Medical Aesociation 
has been in session during the past week in Cincinnat!, 
Ohio, One day was devoted to a discussion of chil- 
dren’s diseases and food for infants. The conclusion 
on the latter subject was summed up as follows : 


** There is no good substitute for the mother’s milk, 
and there is great danger from early weaning. In case 
of absolute inability of the mother, a wet nurse should 
be procured. A mixed is preferable to an artificial diet. 
For very young infants, in leu of mother’s or nurse’s 
milk, cream, with barley, rice, or oatmeal water, to 
which mil, sugar, common talt, phosphate of lime or 
soda or lime water in small quantities is added, seems 
best. For older children, cow’s milk may be used, 
provided the milk is good and free from bacteria. It 
should be boiled a long time, and if diluted only pure 
water should be used. If sugar is added it should be 
pure milk sugar, and if wheat flour is used {t should be 
well cooked. In the case of using artificial foods, a 
clinical test should decide in each individual case what 
is best and when changes should be made. The order 
of preference is mother’s milk, nurse’s milk, mixed 
diet, cream foods, milk foods, malted foods.” 





Arrow Root GrugL.—Take one tablespoonful of arrow- 
root, a pinch of salt, and half a gill of cold water, atir 
into half a pint of boiling water, and boil for fifteen min- 
Tites. 
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THE DOCTOR’S OLD COAT. 


By Sypnry DayRE, 


ee HAT in the world is that queer-looking old 
thing hanging out in the yard?” asked 
Ned. 

The dining-room in which the Ware family were 
seated at breakfast commanded a view of a little, green- 
sodded back yard, which on this morning presented a 
striking appearance. Garret and closets had been 
emptied of their contents, and everything in the way of 
woolens, clothing, or bedding, new or old, good, bad, or 
indifferent, brought out by thrifty hands to take a bath 
of the streaming sunsbine. 

** Which queer-looking thing do you. mean ?” ssked 
his sister Pearl. ‘‘ The whole yard looks like a crazy- 
quilt. I’m sure.” 

** Like a crazy-quilt struck by lightning, I should 
say!” sald Ned. ‘‘ But I mean that old coat with the 
streaks and spots all over it.” 

That old coat?” His father looked out. ‘‘ Bless 
my heart, Aunt Margaret, is that my Washington 
coat ?” 

** Yes, my dear, indeed it is.” 

**] thought it had gone the way of sll coats mauy a 
year ago—if, indeed, I thought of it at all. Ab. Aunt 
Margaret, to think of your setting me to play George 
Washington !” 

** You did it well, my dear,” sald the sweet-faced little 
old lady, with an affectionate smile at the handsome 
middle-sged man which told that she still regarded him 
as her boy. 

Ned had run out, and now came in wearing the coat, 
the long collar and the buttons of which were covered 
with faded yellow satin, while the skirts were orna- 
men‘ed with reverse of the same. 

** You don’t look as your father did in it,” sald Aunt 
Margaret, eying him critically. 

** Oh, of course not,” said Ned, putting on an abused 
air, ‘‘ Nobody ever looks like father. When you and 
father begin to hold a session of your admiration society 
no cne else har 4 chance.” 

** Bat,” said Pearl, curfously examining the oid coat, 
** do tell us about it. Who wore it? If Ned hadn’t 
such a green look himseif he would look as if he had 
stepped out of an old picture.” 

** Goon, go on!” sald Ned. ‘‘ Has any one any more 
complimentary remarks to make about me ?’ 

**T wore it,” said hir father, ‘‘ but I was not the only 
one, more’s the pity. Dear me, Aunt Margaret ! how it 
brings the old time back | Do you remember your good 
old father that night ?” 

** What a dresdful thing to happen! But what a 
blessing !” said Aunt Margaret, with a laugh and a 
shake of the head. 

‘* A dreadful thing and a blessing !” exclaimed Pearl. 
**Do somebody go on and tell. Is it your story or 
father’s, Aunt Margaret ?” 

** Both, I think,” said her father. ‘‘The coat in its 
present shape first saw the light when I was a sub-fresh- 
man in college—let me see, twenty-three years ago—liv- 
ing with Aunt Margaret and ber father, ‘ the old doctor,’ 
we boys always called him. How we all loved the good 
old man! He was really no selative of mine, for Aunt 
Margaret, you know, was only my mother’s half-sister ; 
but no one could be kinder than he wasto me. Hehad 
had a professorship in the college for many a year, but 
ia those times was getting very old, and his duties had 
been assumed by one of the younger professors, but so 
gradually that it had taken him a good while to realize 
that he was receiving a salary without performing much 
duty. Then all of a sudden he resigned. There was 
quite a furs about it, for the college dignitaries had in- 
tended to keep him in office until he might be called to 
a higher place, but he would not hear of it. It left him 
very poor, for he had always been too liberal to have 
saved much. But in these stirring days of money- 
getting and money-spending it is always a refreshment 
to me to look back upon such a picture of the beauty 
and sweetness and dignity of honorable poverty.” 

** How did Aunt Margaret look in those times, 
father ?” said Pearl, patting her great-aunt’s face. 

‘* Her cheeks were red and her eyes were bright, and 
she looked as fresh and as blooming and as pretty as— 
as she does now.” 

** One of your father's few faults as a boy, Pearl, my 
dear,” said Aunt Margaret, with dignity, “ was a tend- 
ency to exaggeration in speech, and you observe that 
he is not yet cured of it. Yes, indeed,’’ she went on, 
** I remember those were pinching days. And seemed 


all the worse because of that dreadful loss, Edward. 
My father, children, in his early manhood had chanced 
to buy a piece of Western land which he had held and 
held because he never thought of its being worth selling, 
until, in just about the time of his greatest need, he re- 
ceived an offer of a good price for it. And I never shall 
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forget the beaming face with which the dear old man 
told me of how the Lord had been seeing to it all these 
years that he should not come to want or dependence in 
his old age. 

** Well, he had been for some years getting rather 
absent-minded, and failing in his memory. He made 
mistakes, which he was always the first to laugh at, and 
I got into the way of keening 4 pretiy close look-out in 
all important matters. But things sometimes escaped 
me, and one evening he said to me : 

** * By the way, Margaret, have you quite decided that 
it is best for us to buy that bank stock in New York ?’ 

***T believe so, father,’ I said, ‘when the money 
comes.’ 

‘*** Oh, it has come,’ he said. ‘I received some days 
ago the certificate of deposit for nine thousand dollars. 
I'll show it to you. It’s a little bit of paper for so much 
money He began opening drawers in his study 
table. ‘It’s here—no, in this desk—or I might have 
slipped it under this pile of papers—or, no—perhaps I 
laid it in one of these books, to be qulte sure it was 
safe,’ 

‘‘He was nervously turning over one thing and 
another, and I grew more and more frightened as I 
helped him in the search. He had a fashion of putting 
things away so safely that they might be found in 
months or years, or never. 

‘* * What could you have done with it, father ?’ I said 
at last, as he stood still, with an expression of helpless 
bew!)derment. 

** He stared at me as I stared in dismay at hix, and 
said : 

*** Indeed, my dear, I don’t know.’ 

** Well, it would be no use trying to tell how my heart 
misgave me from that moment—how I hunted and 
hunted, week after week, before I gave up in despair. 
My poor father never said much except once, shaking 
his head : ‘ It’s for you that I care, Margaret,’ 

** But I cc uld see how a look of anxiety, such as had 
never been there before, settled over his dear face and 
his bair grew whiter and thinner.” 

** But,” said Pearl, ‘‘ I don’t quite understand. Was 
{t a real loss, losing the paper? Papa lost a check 
some time ago, and I remember that, after a little wait- 
ing and trouble about it, he got another one—didn’t 
you, papa ?” 

** Yes, dear, but this was different. A certificate of 
deposit {s a paper certifying that such a person has de- 
posited such a sum in a bank, It is the only thing 
which gives him a right to reclaim the money, so the 
loss is serfous.” 

** Still,” said Ned, ‘‘ wouldn’t it make it right for 
such a perton as the old doctor to swear that it was 
really lost ? Then the bank folks could be sure of its 
never coming up again.” 

** Yes, if he were the only person concerned. But, 
you see, nobody could know whether the certificate 
might not have fallen into other hands, and might be 
turning up months or years afterward. More than one 
friend of the doctor stood ready to secure the bank 
against any such demand, but his sturdy independence 
came in there too.” 

** Now—have we come to the coat ?” asked Ned, with 
an impatient air. 

**T believe so,” said his father, smiling. 
after that was it, Aunt Margaret ?” 

** Indeed, I don’t know, dear. But how well I re- 
member the day you came rushing up to my room—” 

** As I always did when I was in atight place! Yes, 
the college boys had all been invited by the wife of one 
the faculty to an evening entertainment. It was always 
& pleasant place to go. But on the afternoon of the 
same day the lady sent word to me that she was arrang- 
fag a eet of historical tableaux, that a young gentleman 
whom she wat expecting from a distance was to have 
borne the character of George Washington, but he had 
disappointed her, and she begged to know if I could 
take the part. I was so bare of ways and means that 
the news struck dismay to my very heart, but of course 
my first impulse was to tear up to Aunt Margaret's 
room. 

“** What shall I do ? I said as soon as I could get my 
breath after telling her. I thought she would shake 
her head in token of its being a hopeless case, but she 
didn’t. She took 8 few moments to think, and I 
gathered fresh vourage with every moment, for I knew 
well of old that when Aunt Margaret gave her mind to 
anything {t was sure to work out something. 

** She hunted out an old picture, and studied it. 

‘** Wig, knee-pants, buckles, facings, rufilee—well, 
dear, if we are not very exact, people will not criticise 
very closely. I believe I can get up something for you 
if you are not too particular.’ 

_** Of course you can, Aunt Margaret.. No, I’m nota 
bit particular ; I’ll wear anything you say.’ 

*** Wait a minute,’ she sald. She ran up to the 
garret and brought down a broadcloth coat. 

** *"Phis was father’s last coat before the one he has 
now. He wore it long after I thought it-net fit for him 
—ah me!’ 


** How long 
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‘*T knew well enough why she sighed ; and how in 
my very heart I wished I could clothe the dear old man 
in cloth of gold—supposing he would have worn it ! 
‘Put this on, Edward.’ I tried it on. 

*¢ ¢ Tt fits as if it were made for you,’ she said, in great 
satisfaction. ‘And it has a delightfully old-fashioned 
look—the lapels turn back so low, you see!’ Then 
she examined it more critically. 

***T really do believe, Edward,’ she sald, solemnly, 
‘ that this coat looks better than the one father got last— 
that was poorer cloth, and it hurts me to see how shabby 
he looks when he conducts the services. Now I'll fix 
this for you, and after you are done with it I'll let 
father take another wear out of it. You go down town 
as fast as you can, and buy a sheet of silver paper.’ 

** Off I went, and by the time I was back, Pearl, she 
had the old coat metamorphosed. (I wonder if you will 
ever be such a needlewoman!) She hed hunted out 
some pieces of that shiny yellow stuff—satin —and 
there it was. She set me to cutting out cardboard 
buckles and pasting the silver paper overthem. A pair 
of my outgrown trousers were cut off at the knee, and 
she found me some long black stockings. The buckles, 
with huge bunches of ribbon, went on my low shoes 
and at the knees. I had ruffles at my wrist and up the 
front of my shirt, and a necktie big enough to choke 
me.” 

‘Tf ouly you could have seen him, Pearl, when he 
tried them on!” said Aunt Margaret. 

*¢* Bat the wig, Aunt Margaret,’ I sald,” continued 
Mr. Ware. ‘ ‘I’ve seen wigs of cotton batting, but they 
don’t look just right.’ 

*¢* No,’ she said, ‘they don’t. But I’ve thought of 
something better.’ 

‘Up to the garret she went again, and brought down 
an old-muff. And out of that muff came a wad of 
curly gray hair, coarse when you looked closely at it, 
but looking well enough for evening wear. Aud how 
she did work over that wig !” 

“*Tt was the hardest part of it,” chimed in Aunt 
Margaret. ‘‘I kept at it until it was dusk, and had to 
send the coat down to the kitchen to be pressed by 
Maria Green, 8 young girl I had there to help, although 
I should have preferred doing it myself—but time was 
too pressing. I barely managed to get the boy off and 
then to dress myeelf and go with father to the company.” 

** And did the tableaux pass off well ?” asked Pearl. 

** Very well indeed.” 

** But,” sald Ned, ‘‘ I thought you spoke of something 
dreadful happening.” 

* And a blessing,” sald Pearl. 

‘* Not that night,” said Aunt Margaret. ‘‘The next 
morning I was sent for to go to see a dear friend living 
some miles distant, who was ill. I remained with her 
all day, only getting back in time for the evening 
service at the college chapel. My father and your 
father were both gone, and I hurried after them. AsI 
came near our pew I saw that some one was speaking 
to father, and guessed at once that they wanted him to 
Jead the service, as often happened. He got up and 
walked forward to the platform, on which was a small 
desk. He sat for a moment on the seat behind ft, look- 
ing over some hymns, and as he did so I saw him put 
his hand in his pocket for h’s handkerchief. And how 
do you think I felt when he pulled out, not his handker- 
chief, but a bunch of something which the next moment 
I saw, to my perfect horror, was that wig of Ed-ard’s |” 

“* Wig !” exclaimed Ned. 

** In his pocket ?” asked Pearl. 

‘* Yes, indeed. He looked at it with the half-puzsled, 
half-dreamy glance that I well knew meant that all his 
thoughts were far away on other things, and put it back. 
Then he arose and began taking cff his overcoat. You 
may believe I was watching him rather anxiously after 
I had seen the wig. Ashe unbuttoned the coat I caught 
sight of a yellow gleam. He slowly pulled cif one 
sleeve, then the other, and, oh, Pearl! oh, Ned! he 
atood there with George Washington’s coat on !” 

‘** Aunt Margaret !” 

‘* What did he do ?” 

** I think,” Aunt Margaret shook her head solemnly, 
** that if it had been any one else, those college boys 
would have whooped and stamped and clapped hands, 
for they were all there, and a good many of the neigh- 
bors besides, who were in the habit of coming in. There 
was a sensation, a whisper, and a stir went round, but 
not a boy was there who would have thought of such a 
thing as really making fun of the old doctor. His back 
had been turned te the light as he took the overcoat off, 
and as he again faced us I could see that for the firat 
moment he didn’t realise. Then his eyes fell on the 
yellow facings, and a half smile came over his dear old 
face, and he gave a glance towards us, as frank and 


aweet asa child’s, as if he would have said : ‘ You see, | J 


boys, I have made a mistake somehow.’ I tell you, 
children, George Washington never looked grander than 
he, with his crown of silver hair and his gentle dignity 
which forbade anything unbefitting the sacred time and 
place. He quietly put on his overcoat again, button- 
ing it closely over the yellow trimmings, and then, as his 
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voice arose, the words came like a solemn announce- 
age © God moves in a mysterious way, 

His wonders to perform.’ 
And in the hush which followed no one thought of 
fun.” 

Pearl and Ned drew a deep breath. 

* It was dreadful,” said Pearl. 

‘* Business | business!’ sald Mr. Ware, looking at his 
watch. ‘You must tell the reat of the story, Aunt 
Margaret.” 

He hurried away, while Pear! asked : 

** How did it come about ?” t 

‘* T suppose it wouldn’t have taken place if I had been 
at home. Your father, on coming in the evening before, 
had hung his George Washington coat in a hall closet 
in which my father’s coat always hung, and in the 
shade of the evening, as he made ready for the service, 
he had got hold of the wrong one. 

** And how your father did feel as he tried to apolo- 
gisze for being the cause of such a blunder! But my 
father did not take it hard at all ; and of course nobody 
really was in fault—it was one of the ridiculous things 
which never can be foreseen. 

‘s ‘Well, the next day was Saturday, and I remember 
—how strange it is how we remember little things |— 
your father was sitting in the room with me, studying 
his Senectude as I began ripping the trimmings off the 
coat, to sponge it up for father to wear. I was just 
congratulating myself on its fine looks, and thinking it 
would do him good service, and what a real providence 
it was that it should have been brought into notice, 
when in one place the cloth seemed to give way in my 
hands. I looked, and, to my great discouragement, 
found a place in one of the front skirts burnt through 
and through. The yellow satin had covered it before. 

‘* Your father came and looked at it in dismay. 

*¢* Whatan unlucky wight I am |!’ he groaned. ‘ What 
else, I wonder, will come of my wearing that coat ?’ 

** Just then Marla Green happened to pass through 
the room, and when she saw what we were looking at 
she put her apron up,to her eyes and sniffed dolefully. 

‘¢¢ Yoa’m,’ she sald, ‘I’ve been a-tryin’ ever since to 
come and tell you about it, but hadn’t no courage fer to 
do it, and knowed you’d be afindin’ {t yerself soon 
enough anyways. Yes’m—and me a-tryin’ fer to do it 
my very best fer Mr. Edward, and the fron a-bein’ too 
hot ’—poor Maria sniffed louder than ever, till I had to 
coax and comfort her about it, and get her back to her 
work in the kitchen. 

*¢ $Qan’t be mended, can it ?’ asked your father. 

** *No,’ sald I, ‘it’s right on one of the skirts. Dear 
me | how good it must be to be folks that wear great big 
patches on their clothes and don’t mind! I might as 
well let the satin stay on now, Edward. Perhaps you'll 
want to masquerade again some time.’ 

** «You needn’t think I’ll ever wear it again,’ he sald. 

*¢ But I began sewing on what I had ripped, wondér- 
ing where I could look next for a coat for father. Pres- 
ently I felt something between the lining and the outside, 
and drew out a bit of folded paper which I saw must 
have slipped down from the inside breast pocket. It 
had taken its share of the scorching, and was so small 
that I was about to throw it down, but first unfolded 
and looked at it. And then I sprang up and stared into 
your father’s face, till he said : 

‘¢¢ What in the world is the matter now, Aunt Mar- 
garet? Anything else gone wrong with that coat ?’ 

*¢ And he followed me closely as I ran into father’s 
study and cried : 

‘* ¢ See, father | what is this ?’ 

*¢ He looked, and then I saw his hands tremble as he 
took off his glasses, wiped them, and looked again. 

*¢¢ Tt is the certificate of deposit,’ he said. 

*¢ Your father gave a shout and jump, and then took 
both my hands—the saucy variet !—and danced me 
round and round as if I had been a girl. 

*¢ ¢T’sall your doing, Aunt Margaret,’ he cried. ‘If 
you hadn’t been so jolly about fixing up that rig for me, 
it never would have happened.’ 

**No, its your doing, Edward,’ sald I. ‘If you 
hadn’t wanted the coat, it would have been hanging in 
the garret now.’ 

** But my father raised his hands, and what a light 
there was in his dear old faded eyes ! 

**¢ Tt is the Lord’s doings,’ he said, solemnly. ‘ Mar- 
garet, only last week I saw that the bank in which we 
were going to invest this had failed. If we had carried 
out our intentions this would have been lost indeed, but 
He has had it in safe keeping for us.’ 

** For, you see, my dears, I had happened (if there is 
any such thing as happening, which my father always 
declared there wasn’t) to hang the old coat in the garret 
ust after the certificate had been put in the pocket, and 
there it had stayed—safe, indeed ! 

Well, I hurried to the kitchen to delight poor Maria 
by telling her of her share, a very important one, in the 
happy discovery ; and that is all about the old coat, 
except that I have had a kind of a tender feeling for it 
ever since,” 
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“I don’t wonder at that,” said Pearl, affectionately 
stroking the faded satin. ‘I suppose your father had 
a new one.” 

** Indeed he did. Edward andI both went to have a 
voice in the matter when the cloth was selected. E4- 
ward declared he looked as well as Washington and all 
the other Revolutionary heroes rolled into one when he 
had iton. The first time he wore it to church he was 
called upon to asafst in the service, And when we were 
at dinner afterwards Edward asked him : 

** * Didn’t you feel very much dressed up in your new 
coat, air ?’ 

‘*He glanced up at him with his kindly smile, but 
with the far-away look in his eyes which was growing 
upon him very fast : 

*** Coat, my dear boy? Have I a newcoat? Ah, 
sure enough, 80 I have |’ 

i And didn’t you feel fine in it to-day, father?’ I 
said, 

** © Indeed, my dear,’ he answered, slowly shaking his 
head, ‘I really forgot all about it.’ ” 





CARRYING HIS HOUSE A CENTORY. 


HERE recently died in Chester, England, a turtle 

who had a most remarkable life because of his 

great age and hisstrange companionships. His history, 
so far as known, is told in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette :” 

‘* A Chelsea family is at the present time mourning 
the loss of a fireside companion—not a cat, a dog, a jack- 
daw, a raven, nor indeed anything in the feathery line, 
bat simply an old, slow-going tortoise. This old fellow 
was called ‘ Tommy,’ and had been in the family twenty- 
six years. He was brought from Kent, where he had 
been a domestic institution over one hundred years in 
the one family. It is a tradition in the family that he 
was the same size when brought from the Bermuda 
Islands in the first place as he was twenty-six years ago, 
In his early days it was necessary to chain him when in 
the garden, as he would chew up a bed of lettuce or any 
other toothsome herbage in very short order. The chain 
was fastened to him hy means of a hole bored through 
the tail end of his shell, but so strong was the tortoise 
he broke away from the chain, sacrificing a bit of his 
shell. This fracture {s now plainly visible in the shell, 
and thelady in whose possessicn the creature died says 
that when she was a child this fracture looked quite the 
same as it does now. She is now over seveniy, and the 
tortoise had never been chained up in her time, 
‘Tommy’ and the family cat, of whom he buried many 
generations, were always the greatest chums, and ate 
their bread and milk out of the same dish. His last 
feline companion (who survives him) is quite inconsola- 
ble over his death. She paws his crusty shell, and, not- 
withstanding he has been dead a week, she still returns 
to itand sits by it for hours, refusing indeed to take any- 
thing like her customary ‘rations.’ When she first 
made Tommy's acquaintance she was a little kitten, her 
mother before her having been introduced to him at tha 
same age. One very strange peculfarity in the associa- 
tions of the many feline companions that Tommy had 
had during life—and he never was without one, if his 
history be correctly told—was that when he came to 
bury himself for the winter season the cats never showed 
any uneasiness at his disappearance. Every year, about 
the middle of October, he made his way into the garden 
and mysterlously disappeared. About the middle of 
April, or, if the spring were somewhat early, about the 
1st of April, he would be seen trotting slowly toward the 
kitchen, all covered with mud. He was at once put 
through the regulation toilet, and the cat and be would 
resume their old companionship over the bread and milk 
as though it had been but yesterday they feasted to- 
gether. Searching the garden revealed that Tommy 
had gone down into the earth always below two feet, 
but when it had been an unusually severe winter he has 
been known to aink as faras fovr feet. The tradition 
in his history goes that never has anybody been able to 
discover the spot where he disappeared, but his coming 
up was invariably disclosed by a mass of earth being 
thrown up about a hole a foot or so in diameter. So 
expert was he in shielding his disappearance that the 
family in whose possession he died have been unable for 
the past twenty-six years to discover even the least siga 
in the soil where he had gone dowa, though the garden 
is comparatively amall and the places of his coming up 
showed that he was by a0 means careful to pick out an 
obscure spot. Indeed, asa general rule, he went down 
and came upat a point close to a path, or equally well 
exposed spot, and thus, as the family persist in believ- 
ing, showing his great artfulness. When it came to his 
time to disappear he would be found waiting at the 
kitchen door, and on the door being opened, he would 
trot away as though just given his freedom after long 
imprisonment. This always occurred toward sundown. 
If it happened to turn out a bright moonlight night 
Tommy would not disappear, and would not refuse the 
bread and milk, lettuce, or other things given him next 
morning. 
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tion to hibernate, if that be what his disappearance 
meant, though he surely could not have sucked his 
crusty paws. When the time for his disappearance 
had passed some weeks, a soft spot was dug for him in 
the garden. He showed very little desire to bury him- 
self, seemingly finding more comfort close to the 
kitchen grate. After three or four timilar attempts, 
great care was taken to make him comfortable in the 
kitchen, his feebleness being quite apparent. From 
about the time when he should have disappeared he 
began to refuse every form of nourishment. Though 
every kind of greens procurable—such as lettuce, cab- 
bage, ete.—was offered him, the old fellow never pur- 
took of anything, and died. He was for crawling into 
every corner that seemed to promise warmth, his 
favorite spot being under the grate, where he was 
frequently found surrounded with hot ashes and some- 
times well sprinkled with hot cinders. A week ago he 
was found dead in a snug corner of the kitchen. Not 
even an Ezyptian mummy could be more suggestive 
of age than this tortoise in its present state. The shell 
is about ten inches long and six inches wide, being fully 
one and a half inches thick in the center of the back, 
tapering down to half an inch in thickness, less than 
sn inch from the edge of the shell. The shell itself 
has almost a round appearance, owing to the high curve 
in the back. Those peculiar shield-like formations on 
the back are badly worn in their lines through age, the 
main one, which might be described as just back of 
the neck, having fallen away entirely, leaving a whitish 
patch. This only occurs in such creatures as a result of 
extreme age. The claws are worn away, and where the 
skin usually appears is to be found only blackish scales. 
Tommy is said to have been of extraordinary strength, 
and tests to which he had been put Lave shown him 
to have been able to draw an ordinary kitchen table 
about the room. Tommy knew his name, ard would 
respond instantly, following any member of the family 
wherever he could. He is believed to have been about 
180 years old.” 

What a pleasant record Tommy left after him! For 
if the last twenty-six years of his life were spent in 
peaceful companionship with his four-footed friends, 
we may be certain that he was a peaceful young Tommy 
before he became a peaceful *‘ old” Tommy. 








JACK FROST IN THE SUMMER. 


By O1rve THORRE MILLER. 


WONDER who first thought of the plan of bring- 

ing the terrible cold of the north down to comfort 
the burning people of the south? or, as we do, ona 
smaller scale, pack away part of our cold winter to cool 
off our hot summer? Perhaps we should never have 
learned how to do this wonderful thing if Jack Frost 
had not helped us by putting the cold into packages so 
convenient to carry that we couldn’t help take the hint. 
Isn’t it a sort of hint, by the way, that all people on 
this little globe of ours sre really brothers, and that 
what one family has too much of, another family has 
not enough of, and a general exchange all round makes 
everybody more comfortable, besides keeping people 
busy—which is a good thing, too. 

The first we read about the winter’s cold being saved 
for summer was among theearly Greeks. They packed 
snow down tight and hard fn pits or cellars, and kept it 
till needed ; and the Persians do the same to this day. 

Everybody wants ice in the summer, and each one 
gets it in the essiest way. In Peru, for instance, the 
old Greek way of using snow was, till lately, the cus- 
tom. They did not have to pack it; thelr mountains 
keep it the year round. All the iceman had to do was 
to go to the mountains, sling two big cakes over the 
back of his mule, and bring it down to the city. But 
of late years the people want so much more ice that 
now it is carried there in ships from the United States. 
India gets much of its ice from us, and so do other hot 
parts of the world. The drollest way to fill the ice-box 
is one that Mrs. Brassey tells about when the yacht 
** Sunbeam ” needed a supp'y and was down near the 
S'raits of Magellav. They simply picked out a small 
iceberg, towed it up to the yacht, and chopped off as 
much as they liked. 

We have to take a good deal more trouble to 4ll up 
the big ice-houses that keep our cities comfortable In 
summer. When the ice gets thick enough upon the 
Hudson River, for example, where much of New York’s 
gummer coolness comes from, some fine morning an 
army of men appears, with horses and ice plows and 
scrapers and saws, and big ice chisels four or five feet 
long. If there happens to be any snow on top, they put 
on an ice plane or scraper, and take it off. Then comes 
a plow—s queer thing that cuts a deep groove and at 
the same time marks a line exactly twenty-two inches 
off for the next groove. The lines all cut one way, the 
plow begins on the side and cuts across them, s0 as to 
turn the smooth ice into a giant checker-board. 
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Last October Tommy showed very little inclina.| Then the horses are sent away, and long saws, with & 


handle on one end, come into ure, and great rafts of 
this checker-board are sawed off. Lastly, men take 
the heavy chisels and split it into the square blocks that 
were marked out by the plow. 

The next thing fs to pack it away in the houses—grest 
barn-like objects, with double walls, and space between 
them, so that the heat of July’s sun shall not get In to 
melt the precious coolness. The door of the ice house 
is very odd, reaching from the ground to the roof. But 
it is in sections ; that is, a part of it can be opened at a 
time. Thus, you see, when the house fs full up to the 
top, only the upper part of the door is opened ; and s0 
they go on, lower and lower, till the ice gets to the 
fldor. 

When the ice is cut, and the slides are ready, and 
men standing here and there with ice picks in hand, 
the work of filling begins. There are several ways of 
lifting to the door the big cakes, which sometimes weigh 
two hundred and fifty pounds. In one way there is a 
long wooden trough called a chute, reaching from the 
water to the level of the door, and over it runs an end- 
Jees chain carrying heavy fron grapnels, or ‘‘ grabs” the 
men call them. When a cake of fc3 is floated to the 
end of this chute, a ‘‘grab” holds it safely, and the 
chain, all the time moving, draws {it up to the top. 
There it slides out on a platform and starts down an- 
other chute inside the houss. At the foot of this slide 
stand men with picks, who catch each cske as it comes 
dashing down, and turn it one side or the other as it is 
wanted. 

The packers now seize upon it, lay each cake straight, 
and perhaps half an ivch from its neighbor. In the 
second layer the cakes are laid so as to lap over the 
joining, as bricks are built into a wall. So they are 
piled in till the house {s full. 

Another way of getting the ice up to the door is by 
what fs called an ice-gig—a sort of small platform on 
which a cake is floated and then drawn up to the 
slide by horse power. 

However they get up, the cakes are al] packed away, 
brick-fashion, over the top fs laid a thick cover of saw- 
dust or straw, the doors are shut, the men go away, and 
there it liee—most of it—till the sun gets hot next June, 
and the long processions of ice wagons come every 
morning to be filled. 

Speaking of ice, shall I tell you where to go for the 
biggest icicles in the world ? Well, you take steamers 
and trains and stages and camels—one after the other— 
till you get to the Himaleya Mountains fn Asia. Then 
look about till you find the peak called Kinchinjohn, 
which means ‘‘ bearded mountain.” One side of this 
you will find to be one straight precipice, four or five 
miles wide, and I don’t know how high, and from the 
top of the precipice hang immense icicles, yards 
and yards long. Seen from afar, these are the long 
white ‘‘ beard ” which gives the mountain {ts name. 





QUEER BABIES IN AFRICA. 


AS there ever a little girl who did not love 
dolla? It would seem not, for the mission- 
aries in Africa have found that the little girls there 
make imitation babies, clumsy, awkward, but to them 
lovely. Just like the little girls in America, they pre- 
fer live dolls if they can have them, and so play with 
dogs, treating them as dolls ; doing just as you do, and 
yet so differently! When you play with your kitten or 
dog and call it your baby, you put an apron or a towel 
on it for a dress, and hold it in your lap, rocking it, and 
singing ‘‘ By-o-baby !” Or you put it careful y on a 
pillow or the sofa or lounge, and pat It, perfectly con- 
tent if it will only Ife still and:"* be good.” 

Just as you see real mothers do with real babies, so 
you do. The little girl in Africa ties her little dog, or 
pig, up, and then tfes it on her back, and Las a lovely 
time ; she does juet what she sees real mothers do with 
real babies. Little girls, no matter where they live, 
think their mammas’ way of doing things the right 
way, and imitatethem, The little Indian‘girl straps her 
baby on a board and swings the board on a tree, or on 
her back, and would not feel that she was having a 
good time if she sat and rocked {t, or made clothes for 
it. She never saw a baby dressed in pretty, dainty 
clothes, and would not know what to do with a doll so 
dressed until she is taught. 

Little boys in Africa do not play ball, or cricket, or 
fly kites, or make telephones, or put up telegraph wires 
between their own or their friends’ houses. They make 
spears, shields, bows, arrows, and imitate their fathers 
in their games ; make au{mals of clay which they shoot. 
They know few games, because their fathers can do but 
few things; they are cruel in their sports, because they 
know 80 little, see so little of kindness. Little children 
are the tiny photographs in their play of the life lived 
in their homes and about them. Should not we do our 
part toward showing these little people, far away, how 
to play, how to make life beautiful, how to be gentle 
and kind ? 
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PETER’S DENIAL.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE denial of our L 1rd by Peter is recorded by the 
four Evangelists; Mark xtv., 66-72; Luke xxl, 
54-62; John xvifi., 15-17 25-27 I belfeve that they 
all occurred, #s Indicated in John’s account, during an 
informal examination cf J2sus in the house of Calaphas. 
For greater distinctness, the three Synoptists have de- 
ecribed it disentangled from this contemporaneous ex- 
amination. If this supposition be correct, it preceded 
the formal trial of Jesus by the Sanhedrim, as is Indi- 
cated by Luke, though narrated subsequently by Mat- 
thew and Mark. The four accounts are varied In their 
details, and scholars are not agreed fn respect to their 
true order. Any harmony fs of necessity hypothetical, 
though I belfeve with Daan Alford that “if for one 
moment we could be put in possession of all the detafls 
as they happened, each account would find its justifi- 
cation, and the reasons of all the variations would 
appear.” If, as is protably the case, John is ‘that 
other disciple known to the high priest” (John xviil,, 
15 16), he is the only one of the Evangelists who was 
an eye and ear witness, snd this fact would render it 
probable that his order is the correct one; though it is 
not the one usually adopted by the harmonists. May 
he not have written it In part to correct accounts which 
were derived st second hand? Following his account, 
the facts would eppear to be as follows: Jeaus is led to 
the palace of the high priest Calaphas, where he {s sub- 
jected to a preliminary and informal ¢xamination while 
the Sachedrim are assembling ; Peter, whose resistance 
to the guard has rendered him legally lable to arrest 
and punishment, and who {s the only one of the eleven 
who is so Heble (compare John xvili,, 10, with verse 
26), is admitted to the courtyard of the palace (verse 
69 note) through the frfluence of John. As he enters, 
the portress asks him if he fs not a disciple, and he 
denfes it; he joins the group about the fire in the center 
of the courtyard ; is a second time interrogated and a 
second time denfes ; he then retreats again to the gate- 
way, isagain pressed with the charge, this time by a 
kinsman of Malchus, and repeats his denial more 
vehemently than before. Just at this juncture Jasus is 
perhaps led out to trial ; his look (Luke xxtf., 61) and the 
crowing of the cock recall Peter to himself, and, in 
the confusion incidental to the transference of the 
prisoner to the council-chamber, he makes gcod his 
escape. This order of events seems to me more natural 
than to suppose, as is ordinarily done, that Peter first 
denied bis Lord in the courtyard, then retreated to the 
door and repeated his denfal, and then returned again 
to the center of the yard, courting anew danger and 
temptation. The order, however, is problematical ; 
the main facts are not. These are, that Peter thrice 
denied his Lord, the last time at c-ck crowing ; fol- 
lowed his sin by repentarce (this fact is not, however, 
mentioned by John). the circumstances exactly fulfilling 
our Lord’s prophecy ; and that he fell into hig sin from 
a epirit of self-confidence, from a want of prayer and 
watching, and from a disregard of his Lord’s warning. 
The variations in the narratives are such as we might 
expect from independent historians, but it is impos ible 
to reconcile them with the hypothesis that the accounts 
were dictated by the Holy Spirit to the Evangelists as 
amanuenses. 


He who has never known fear has never known cour- 
age. For courage fs the facing of danger. If we do not 
realize the danger we ¢xercise no courage. Audacity 
rushes into danger blindly, and therefore unprepared. 
Courage percetves danger; dreads it; prepares for it ; 
and so vanquishes ft. The greatest soldiers have all 
been conscious of danger, and have vanquished their 
fear of it by a higher motive. The greatest men have 
all realizsd the greatness of responsibility laid upon 
them; have shrunk from assuming it; have proved 
themselves equal to it by first realizing its significance, 
This is the secret of the saying that the man who wants 
an Cffice is not the man whom the office wants. For 
generally he is a msn who does not realize the serlous- 
ness of the office—the duties it involves, the burdens it 
entails. Peter showed no courage, but only audacity, 
when he pushed his way into the courtyard of Cala- 
Phas’s palace. Had he perceived the danger to himself, 
believed that by his presence he could save his Lord, 
and gone there for that purpose, he would have been 
prepared for the temptation and would not have yielded 
to it. Self-confidence may be a virtue or it may bea 
vice. In David tsking the measure of Goliath, and 
going forth to meet him for a purpose and with a beat- 
ing heart, there is virtue. In Peter rushing impetu- 
ously into circumstances the moral danger of which he 


4International Sunday-School Lesson for May 27, 1688.— 
Matt. xxvi., 67:75. The introductory part of: this paper is 
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has not forecast there is vice. In David assuming a 
tremendous responsibility for the sake of his country 
and his religion there is virtue. In Peter assuming a 
much less serious responsibility for the sake of curiosity, 
and in mere impetuosity, there is vice. To shirk a 
responsibility which opportunity lays upon us is 
cowardice. To accept, in splte of shrinking, a responsi- 
bility which opportunity lays upon us {s courageous. 
To rush into the open door of opportunity without so 
much as considering what {t means, or what dangers It 
involves, is presumption. The stuff that heroes are made 
of is not presumption. This is the first lesson, and one 
that lies on the surface of this story. It is not that we 
are to dread danger and‘run away from it ; but that we 
are not to run into danger with eyes shut, in mere 
heedlesmess and carelessness as to ourselves and 
others. , 

Forewarned ia not always forearmed. The self.con- 
ceited man cannot be forearmed. The boy who knows 
it all is the stupidest boy of all; he can be taught noth- 
ing. Scest thou a man wise in his own conceit; there 
is more hope of an idiot than of him. Teaching can- 
not teach him, Only life can bray his self-conceit of 
him. Peter’s ducking should have taught him a lesson, 
but it did not. It rqatred this more serlous experience 
to teach him self-distrust. There is.s heedlessness that 
is the product of mere failure to consider, to re fizct, to 
exercise forethought. This is natural enough in children, 
and is not difficult to cure. There is a heedlessness 
which {s the product of overweening confidence in one’s 
self, that kind of self confidence which prevents one 
from taking account of either his own weakness or his 
enemy’s strength. That generally no hing but hard 
experience can beat out of aman. Christ tried to put 
Peter on h's guard. But even Christ, who gave sight to 
the blind, could not give prudent courage to self- 
conceited presumption, There are come lessons which 
words cannot teach. 


See how one sin leads on to another. The kingdom 
of the devil comes like the kingdom of God: first the 
blade, then the ear, then the full cornin theear. Ina 
Peter’s case ‘‘ first was the self confidence which de- 
spised Christ's warning ; next the spiritual sloth that 
permitted sleep while Christ prayed; next the falee 
position in entering the high priest’s palace and joining 
the enemies of the Lord, concealing his discipleship ; 
next his denial of his Lord—firet an evasive answer, ‘I 
know not what thou sayest;’ then a fist denial, ‘I 
know not the man;’ finally, perjury added to false- 
hood, ‘ Began he to curse and swear,’ ” ! 


In the experience of sin the old sinfulness comes out. 
Peter had been a rough character; and the roughness 
shows itself. If he had noi been a profane man before 
his conversion he would not have begun to curse and to 
swear. O!'d habits reappear in a congenial atmosphere. 
We have not fully vanquished the evil that is in us 
until we have so vanquished it that an evil atmosphere 
will not make it germinste again. What we were in 
our youth is always hable to appear as a surprise in 
our manhood. A cursing Christian! {s that possible. 
Yes! A siagular anomaly ; but-not impossible. Bsware 
of sowing evil seeds in youth ; who can tell when they 
will sprout after long lying seemingly dead? Beware 
of going into conditions of moral danger. Who can 
tell what weakness there may be in one which will 
suddenly betray him ? 


Peter’s repentance is a hint and a hope to all repentant 
sinners. It is evoked by a look from his Lord; it is 
deep and bitter; it leads to a revelation of himsslf to 
himself—to. self-distrust in Heu of self-conceit, and 
courageous confession in lieu of presumprion and 
cowardice. * 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


DIVINE hero and a human coward brought into 

direct contrast. A Christ and a Peter. One 
strong in a consclousness of integrity, in faithfulness, 
in obedience to a purpose of the heavenly Father ; the 
other devoid of the courage to act up to his loudly pro- 
claimed words—lying to escape possible degradation, 
possible connection with one suffering innocently, 
though he knew the heights of the sublime integrity of 
the prisoner’s character, the divine unselfishness of his 
nature. A few hours before, Peter had witnessed 
Christ’s struggle in the garden; bad seen the look of 
unutterable sadness when Christ sald to him and the 
two who were with him, ‘‘ Tarry ye here till I come ;” 
had seen the look of love disappointed—"‘ Could ye not 
watch with me one hour ?” had seen the face of Christ 
illumined with the spirit of divine obedience when he 
had reached the heights of humanity crowned with 
divinity—“ Thy will be done ;” had seen the dignity 
with which Christ went out to meet the mob, saying 
only, ‘“‘ The hour is come ;” had seen Christ’s endurance 








1L. Abbott’s Commentary. 
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of. insults that were a violation of the laws of man, of 
the court before which he was brought, without an ap- 
peal to its protection—‘‘ He opened not his mouth ;’ for 
this was a Christ who had said, ‘‘ Thy will be done,” 
** The hour is come,” and in the saying was the sub- 
miasion of soul which brought the sustaining power of 
a heavenly Father because of the spirit of oneness born 
of a unity of purpose. 

This Peter who followed ‘afar off” was the same 
Peter who had. sald, ‘ L2t us build here three taberaa- 
cles—one to me, one to Moses, and one to Ellas.” He it 
was who would not stay in the ship till the Master, who 
was walking on the waters,ishould reach it, but’must call 
out, ‘‘ Bid me come unto thee,” and stepped out confi- 
dently on the waters, to cry in a moment, ‘‘ Lord, save, 
or I perish.” It was Peter who rebuked the Mister for 
prophesying of; his own suffering and death: ‘‘ Bea it 
far from thee, Lord ; this shall not be unto thee.” It 
was Peter who contradicted the Master’s declaration, 
** All yeshall be offended because of me this night,” 
with ‘‘ Although all shall be offended, yet w7ii not I.’ 
And it was this same Peter who cut off the ear of the 
servant of the high priest, and heard the calm com 
mand, ‘' Suffer ye thus far,” and saw the healing of the 
wound at the touch of the Master, saw the act of divine 
love and mercy toward one who sought only to kill him. 
With the knowledge of the thousand acts of love and 
forgiveness of which we have no record ; with the re- 
membrance of the words of warning, of mercy, of 
inspiration that no pen was able to catch, still echo- 
ing in his heart, this same Peter denied his Lord 
with oaths. Not only did he leave him alone in the 
court of his enemies, but he added one more b'ow, 
gave one more insult, made one more wound, setting 
at naught C arlat’s teachings by lying, refusing his friend- 
ship in the hour of suffering; swearing, though he 
heard Christ's burning words, Let your yea be yea; your 
nay, nay. In every act of that morning Peter plerced 
his own soul by falling from his ides] of his own nature. 
He felt so sure of what he could do in the hour of trial ; 
so strong in his friendship and Jove for his Teacher, his 
Master; so sure he had caught Christ's meaning ; so 
confident that in the new kingdom he would be able to 
do his part in buflding it up—and now before the first 
teat he falls! He was not tested in the king’s court, but 
in the servants’ hall. He thought he could stand before 
armies, and he fell in the presence of a matd-servaut 
who only thought him one of thecompany. He thought 
himself s general, and he found himself a deserter, not fi: 
even to stand in the ranks an honest private. Crushed 
with a sense of his own weakness, he passed out to meet 
the look of sorrow in Christ’s eyes, and to receive one 
more proof of Christ’s divine understanding of his 
nature when the cock crowed. Puter wept. Peter in 
that hour passed through his Gathsemane, 

He entered the palace of Calaphas an impulsive,: 
wayward, cowardly Simon; he came out into the 
early dawn Peter, the rock, He entered the palace 
a ‘follower of an earthly leader who appealed to 
his imagination; he came into the early dawn a 
consecrated citizan of Christ’s kingdom, ready and 
fit to respond to the question, ‘‘ Lovest thou me?’ 
with the answer that can only come from consecration, 
‘* Thou knowest that I love thee ;” ready to receive the 
divine commission, ‘‘ Feed my lambs,” to receive his 
final message from the lips of Christ, ‘‘ Follow thou 
me.” How grandly he followed him! This same 
Peter was able to stand before the authorities in Jerusa- 
lem, a prisoner, to answer the question, ‘‘ By what 
power or by what name have ye done this?’ with— 
‘Ye rulers of the people and elders of Israel, if we 
this day be examined of the good deed done of this 
impotent man, by what means he is made whole; be 
it known unto you, and to all the people of Israel: 
that by the name of Jesus of Nazareth, whom ye cruc!- 
fied, whom God raised from the dead, even by him 
doth this man stand before you whole. This is the 
atone which was set at naught of you builders, which is 
become the head of the corner. Neither is there sal- 
vation by any other; for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we must be 
saved.” It was this same Peter, who, when he was 
commanded not to preach the knowledge of Christ to 
the people, not to heal in Christ’s name, made answer, 
‘© Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge ye. For we can- 
not but speak the things which we have seen and 
heard.” ‘Twas this same Peter, who denied Christ 
when he atood in his own strength, who prayed, ‘* Lord, 
behold their tareatenings; and grant unto thy servants 
that with all boldness they may speak thy word. By 
stretching forth thine hand to heal ; and that signs and 
wonders may be done by the name of thy holy child 
Jesus.” Now indeed does Peter know that Christ is 
the Son of the living God, for he asks, not for his 
own glory, but for the salvation of the people. Not 
that he may heal men and win their love, but that 
through the power and grace of Jesus, whom men 
crucified, he might be the instrument in God’s hand to 
lead men to him. 





Pater denied Christ; and in the denying saw his own 
weakness and Christ's love, and was born anew to God. 
The deserter becam# the leader, a true follower of him 
whom he dishonored. Pater professing loudly his 
devotion is no example for us. Peter weeping because 
of his weakness, his sin, weeping in repentsnce and 
shame, becomes a brother, for we have passed through 
like experience. Let him be our example in conver 
ston, In devotion, in faithfulness. 





THE MAGDALENE. 


OW at the Master’s feet a woman kneeleth, 
One who has steeped herself in sevenfold sins, 
And, while with tears her penitence she sealoth, 
In graeious service her new life begirs. 


For He is weary, and his feet are aching 
With the long shepherd-track which they bave trod, 
And be has found her, and her heart is breakirg 
With hatred of her sin, and love of God. 


Therefore she comes, her noblest right regaining, 
Her creature’s right of service freely given, 

Comes with salt tears, amid sweet kisses raining, 
And spends herself in gratitude to heaven. 


Here she may kneel, and, while the tears flow faster, 
Scorners may scorn and Pharisees deride— 
Enough if she be owned by Christ her Master : 
His love will shield her, his compassions hide. 


For he alone is pure, and he is reading 
With eyes that read love into all they see, 
How silently her woman’s heart is bleeding 
To prove herself what love would have her be. 
She asks no strange vocation, nothing higher 
Than what a pardoned Magdalene can do— 
Some lowly service, born of pure desire, 
Self-sacrifice most hidden yet most true. 


To wash another’s feet with tears of pity, 
To veilin charity another’s shame, 

To rescue wanderers in the world’s great city, 
Or give a cup of water in Christ’s name ; 


To break her precious box of alabaster 

And pour the ointment on some wesry head, 
For a memorial of that dear Mester 

Who, to save, his precious blood would shed. 


She asks no more; for in that gracious mission, 
Is all, and more than all, to satisfy ; 
Her life will ebb away in sweet contrition, 
And she, for very love of love, will die 
—[Genevléve Irons. 





THE HEART OF PRAYER.’ 
By THE REv. CHARLES W. Tuwine. 


* And he went a little further, and fell on his face, and prayed, 
saying, O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me: nevertheless, nut asI will, but as thou wilt.’’—Matthew 
xxvi., 39. 

E stand upon holy ground. We stand face to 
face before a vell that it seems almost sacrilege 
to lift. Human mature in {its great crises it 1s almost 
upfitting to lookupon. A great painter, painting Christ 
in the garden, hides his face, The artist {s right. So 
full of suffering and so full of agony is the scene that it 
is unfitting to look upon the face of the sufferer, This 
scene suggests to us various points of contemplation, 
and I want to bring them before you, holding up, if Iso 
may, the tear-drop of this scene and letting the light 
fiash through it, the emblem of glory. Though the 
tear-drop be the sign of sorrow, yet it brings us light 
and life and peace, 

My first remark is that Christ in this garden suffers 
alone. We pass through the crises of character alone. 
Friends press very close to us, but no friend enters our 
heart of hearts. We come into this world as individ. 
uals, we live in this world as individuals, we go out 
of this world as individuals, It {s a scientific truth that 
this air 1s composed of particles invisible, most infi 
nitely small, unseen by us, yet each one an Individual 
atom. Thus live men. But particularly in life’s crises 
do we see our aloneness. I come to my friend as he sits 
in his house mourning for the death of his child, and I 
say, ‘‘ Harry, Iam so sorry for you.” And he knows 
that I am sorry, and that I weep with him from m 
heart for his sorrow, and yet he sits there alone, and 
heart, be it never so tender, and no proffer of sympathy 
be it never so wise and delicate, can come into the alone 
ness of his nature. Life’s crises of temptation are met 
alone, How often do we say, We must surround this 
young man with good friends, he must fee! the uplift 
of noble companionship ! The remark is wise, and yet, 
after all, man is made or unmade, not by friends, but 
by himself. Friendship, the shielding power of affec- 
tion, only for the time keeps out the wrong. It ir not the 
blast that falls the tree ; it is its own rotten heart: It is 
not the gale that sends the steamer down ; it {s its own 
unwise and faulty construction. Aione we meet the 
tempter. Itis not the hour when the tempter comes 
that we fall, or that we say, No, I will be pure. It was 





1 Preached in Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, and stenograph- 
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rather last year or last month, when, debating the ques- 
tion of your life and character, the’-white angel and the 
black angel paced up and down the floor of your heart 
trying each to persuade you to choose her. Alone in 
the quietness of your own nature you determined to 
choose the pure and the white; and when the tempter 
came to you in the crowd, in the happy fellowship of 
good companions, it was very easy for you to say to the 
other fellows, ‘‘ No, that is not for mv.” Alone we live, 
alone we make and unmake ourselves, alone our feet 
touch the waters of the dark river, alone we are ferried 
across to the far shore. 

Walle I say that this is true, I also say, in the second 
place, drawing my remark from Christ's suffering, that 
every one of us meets life’s crises with our God. Friends, 
preaching is serious business. Living is serious business, 
Do you know how often I am brought face to face with 
the most horrible revelations, that no one of you knows, 
or can know, or ought to know anything about? D> 
you know how often I see young men falling, whom no 
power seems able to pull out of their own baseness ? 
D> you know how often I realize the utter hopelessness 
of trying to save a man who is bound to go to the devil? 
Do you know how often also I realize that it is only 
the hand that bears five bleeding wounds that can lift a 
man and holdaman‘back? Alone? No, notalone. I 
believe io a Christ tempted and triumphant, in a Christ 
suffering yet calm, in s Christ dying, dead ; in a Christ 
living forever more. But while I say to you that you 
meet life’s crises alone, in respect to human compauion- 
ship, I also say that you meet no crisis without God’s 
companionship. Temptation has the fascination of 
passion ; the terrific impulses of Satanic agencies are 
powerful, and no man can reasonably hope to withstand 
them unless he has that God. I know that you are 
tempted, tempted to baseness, tempted to take advantage 
of your fellows, to lie, to steal. I tell you very frankly 
I have no hope for your standing in this life, that beats 
and presses and eddies about you, except you have the 
help of God. Need I appeal to you to take God? D> 
you want to be good, do you want to be great in moral 
character, do you want to be an angel even while you are 
clothed in the fesh ? You can only realize your wish 
as you have God. I care not what name you call it, 
being a Christian, accepting Christ, experiencing relig- 
fon—any name you like. The rose would still be beauti- 
ful and sweet, name It whatever you wish. Bat if you 
wish to realize this divine nature, you must have the 
love of God. Need I say that you can have God’s love ? 
You can have ii—oh, you can, you can have it! You 
can have it proved possible by intellectual processes, 
you can have it proved real by this divine Book, you 
can have it proved both possible and real by the expe. 
rience of men. If there is a God, God is our helper. 

But J must pass on to the third element of this scene 
of suffering, and that is the truth In reference to prayer 
answered and unanswered. Christ prays for deliverance 
from the drinking of thiscup. That is Christ’s prayer, 
and that prayer is unanswered. Is heaven full of 
unanswered prayers? I have heard those who ought to 
know, 80 say. In one respect heaven is full of unan- 
swered prayers. Have you and I not prayed for the 
life of some friend, and death hascome? Have you 
and I not prayed for success in some endeavor, and fail- 
ure’s black cap bas crowned our work? Have you and 
I not prayed for deliverance irom some great peril, and 
peril has advanced toward us on its dull-sounding foot- 
steps? Heaven is full of unanswered prayers, and 
when you say that God does not answer your prayers, 
remember this, that God did not answer Christ’s prayer. 
Have you rights that Christ has not? Obrist also 
prayed, ‘‘ Thy will, not mine, be done.” That was 
Christ’s prayer, and that prayer was answered. And 
when it is said that heaven is full of unanswered 
prayers, I would reply by saying that the real prayer of 
every Christian heart is always answered, and that 
prayer is for God’s will to be done. I should no more 
think of praying for any blessing, unless at the same 
time I prayed for the greater and greatest blessing, than 
I should think of praying God to curse and damn me. 
It is serious business, asking God for gifts without con- 
ditions. It is like one of these boys asking his teacher 

for some plaything that has in it poison and death. I 
have heard of the mother whose child was sick, and she 
loved her boy, or seemed to love him, more than many 
mothers. And she said, ‘‘My boy must get well; I 
cannot have my boy die.” And she called her pastor 
and wanted him to pray, and, like a true pastor, he did 
pray—he prayed from the depths of his heart. Andshe 
aiso prayed, and she said, ‘‘ O Lord, my boy must not 
die; my boy shal) not die.” And the boy did not die. 
That mother lived to see that boy go out of life by capl- 
tal execution! Ishould no more think of asking God 
for the life of my dearest friend, ‘‘O God, she must 
not die,” than I should think of asking God to damn 
my own soul. Beyond every prayer, around every 
prayer, beneath and above every prayer of special peti- 
tion is the prayer, ‘‘ O God, help me to take thy will in 
place of my will.” And did you know that that prayer 
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is the most joyous of all prayers? Is not God wiser 
and better than you are? Has not he s nobler plan for 
your life than you have? Wherefore, we ought to 
rejoice to take his will for our own. He knoweth best, 
he doeth best. 

There is a fourth and perhaps the most important 
truth of this scene, and that relates to the reason for this 
prayer, and the reason of Christ’s desire to be free from 
death, and the cause that seemed to 13ad him to dread and 
shrink from death. I think the better Christians we 
are the less dreadful death seems in many ways. And 
yet, in another sense, the dread, the fear, or the wish for 
death has almost nothing to do with our Christian life. 
Death we dread in a sense intellectually. Why ? Because 
death is a mystery. We know not what death is. Death 
is the losing of all we have seen and beard, touched and 
felt, so far as we can appreciate it. It is leaving old 
and dear friends. Death also is a solitary journey ; we 
goalone. And yet the most depraved atheists and the 
most noble Christians have alike met death without fear. 
The martyrs met deatb as one goes forth to some tri- 
umph, and the way from the cell to the pyre was a way 
strewn with roses, whose progress was jubilant with 
song. But Obrist dreaded death. What in death did 
he dread? I do not think it could have been the mere 
dying, the separation of the soul and body ; it was not 
that. But I think that Obrist dreaded death for all the 
sin, all the evil and suffering and guilt of human kind, 
that seemed to be massed together and piled up in his 
dying. I have thought that perhaps this illustration 
might suggest the cause of his fear. A father hasa 
child, a boy, an onlyson. He loveshis boy very dearly. 
God has given this father riches, and he has said to his 
boy, “‘ John, you can have anything that money can buy 
in this world.” And God has given this boy a home, a 
beautiful home of love and iuxury and purity. And yet 
this boy seemed from the very first bent upon evil. His 
thoughts were base, his feelings were corrupt, his choices 
were all evil. From the very moment when fhe began 
to go at all he seemed to go toward the wrong. And the 
father knows it—he knows it all, so bitterly. How 
many times he has taken his check-book and drawn 
checks to pay for that boy’s crimes and sins, written 
them out in the tears of his agony! But at last he says 
to himself, ‘‘I don’t know what we cando. I want 
to save John ; I will do all I can tosave him. It may 
be that, by and by, with things to himeelf, if I should 
some way die for him to let him know how much I love 
him, and how much I want to save him, it may be that 
my death will save him.” He is willing to die, and 
prepares to die. But for the sake of our illustration 
we may suppose that he is gifted with foreknowledge, 
that he has a prescience that even his death will not save 
his boy, that even his death, instead of saving his boy, 
will only make his guilt the greater. For the boy him- 
self, we may suppose, lifts the spear to take his father’s 
life... Do you think the father will dread dying ? Oh, 
not that, not that at all; but he will think agony! ‘I 
have loved this boy so much, I have lived for him, I am 
going to die for him to help him—and for my boy to 
kill me!” Is it any wonder that Carist should dread 
dying ? The very death would aggravate the sin of those 
who reject and crucify. 

But I must not keep you longer. From these four 
truths that I have presented, I would draw three infer- 
ences. The first is, Meet life’s crises with God. The 
second is, Pray your special petitions, but above all 
else pray, Thy will be done in meand forme. And 
the third is, Hate, hate the sin that would crucify, that 
would reject, that would even be indifferent to the suf 
ferings ot Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION’S SERMON 
NOTE-BOOK. 
CONTRIBUTIONS INVITED. 


[The object of this column is to give the reader, in terse and 
condensed form, the leading thoughts of selected sermons of:the 
day. We hope they may attract the attention of thinking men 
who have little time for reading at much length; that students 
and Sunday-school scholars may find interest in looking up the 
references to the Scripture; and that all classes may find them 
inspiring and helpfal. Last, but not least. we hope that these 
outlines, though resembling a finished sermon only as an artist’s 
study or an etching does the finished painting, may be suggest- 
ive to preachers and teachers, who muy find them seeds of fresh 
and fruitful thoughts ) 


AN EASTER SERMON. 


By tHe Rev. 8. E Herricks, D.D.! 
“The law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me 

free from the law of sin and death.""—Romans vill., 2. 
> reentancnnsete ge words! Expression of a man who 
is conscious of the earnest of freedom, and there 
fore is sure of its full reabzation! Characteristic of St. 
Paul. Always reading the present in terms of the 
future. When he saw an arc he announced the circle. 
He interpreted blossoms, and read laws in their out- 
come. His future was as real to him as his present, 
and thus became an element in his present, This was 
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his philosophy of life. When he saw the dawn he was 
not content to say, negatively, “ It is not night,” but his 
thought ran forward and said, exultingly, ‘* The day is 
here.” (See Col. ill., 1; 2 Oor. iv., 18; v., 1,17.) Bo 
the thought of the text is ‘‘ proleptic.” [I wouldn’t use 
that word, though, in the pulpit.] 

I. There was in Ohrist Jesus “a Spirit of Life.” 
What does this mean ? : 

(a) As we look back at his historic career, we see that 
Life was in him, not as it was in other men, not as 
water is in a pitcher, but as water in a spring ; not as 
light is in a candle, but as light in the sun—flowing 
forth abundant, exuberant, not derived, but original. 
(J hni., 4; 1v.,10;¥v., 26) Life not merely the content 
of his nature, but an effiuence from it. It ensphered him 
like an atmosphere, and went forth from him as a “ vir- 
tue.” (Mark v., 30, and first five chapters of Mark 
passim ; John x1.) 

(6) There was manifestly some mysterious connection 
between the ‘‘ Spirit of life” in him and what we call 
the life of nature. That life seemed to be grounded in 
him, to take its life and its reason from the life that 
was in him. Somewhat as the oar is an extension of 
the oarsman’s arm, and is pervaded by his will to the 
very tip of its blade, so nature felt throughout the im- 
pulse of his will, the thrill of his life. There was unity 
between his will and the life of things. The fish that 
came to Peter’s hook, the school of fish on the right side 
of the boat, the multiplying of the bread without har- 
vest labor, the change of water to wine without the chem- 
{etry of the cluster, etc., etc. ‘Prince of Life,” rcv 
asynycy tHS Sco7;s, 80 Peter called him. 

(c) The instances are frequent in which he asserts his 
great prerogative as the source and giver of a life which 
he calls spiritusl and eternal (John iff., 16, 36 ; fv., 14; 
v., 21, 24, 25, 40; wi, 27, 33, 47-58, 63; vili., 12; 
x., 28; xvii, 2). We know of the existence of some 
things, and something of their operation and their 
power, though we are unable to define the things them- 
selves. Life is one of them. As it was manifested in 
him it was perfect goodness. It was perfect purity. 
It was absolute truth. It was measureless compassion. 
It was deathless love. It was peace too deep for any 
storm to ruffle, It was more than the sense of immor- 
tality, more than the consciousness of mere deathless- 
ness. It was such a union and conscious fellowship 
with the Father that between the two there was one 
desire, one purpose, one endeavor, expressed in o!d 
Scougal’s title, ‘‘ The Life of God in the Soul of Man.” 

(d) And this ‘Spirit of life” which was in Christ 
Jesus worked’ in him, says the Apostle, as a “law” 
—i.6., not fitfully, not ncw and then, not by freaks 
and spasms of goodness, but with steadiness, un{form- 
ity, persistency, and efficacy, always and everywhere, 
as gravity works in nature, as light billows forth 
from the sun. It went forth from him in salutary and 
sanative virtue. 

II. Turn now to the contrasted fact that In man there 
is ‘‘a law of sin and death.” We have already im- 
plicitly described it in describing the contrary. Work- 
ing out its rain in the body and soul of man ; a veritable 
death-habit, hideous in its tendency, of frightful energy, 
cumulative, accelerating. Death that goes beyond the 
physical man, that penetrates the heart, bonumbing and 
corrupling its affections, killing conscience, unbalanc- 
ing and destroying the faculty of moral judgment, 
blinding and putting out the spiritual vision, in our 
Saviour’s own strong language “ destroying the soul in 
Gehenna.” The man who wrote the text knew the 
awful force of the ‘‘law of sin and death.” No other 
such account of it was ever penned as this seventh 
chapter of Romans. (Read it ) 

MIL. The Higher Law breaks up the thralldom of the 
Lower. 

The “ Spirit of life in Christ Jesus” touched human 
spirits—flowed in upon them and transfused them with 
‘* newness of life.” His love set them to loving ; his 
purity made them clean in heartand thought ; his truth 
killed falsehood in them ; his sacrifice made them self- 
denying ; his righteousness inspired them with hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, which is the essential 
thing in righteousness ; his reality and sincerity cast 
out their Pharisaism ; his pity and forgiveness kindled 
their penitence and gave them a sense of sonship for 
that of servitude and fear. Not by force of illustration 
and example, be it understood, but by direct, personal 
impartation of the life that was in him. He did not 
cure withered hands by the exhibition of a plump one. 
The “law ofthe @pirit of his life’ entered into and 
possessed them, and became the law of a new life in 
them. [Illustrate by Mary Magdalene, Matthew, 
Ziccheus, the woman ‘‘ that was a sinner.” 

Now, the establishment of a law in the life or char- 
acter of a man is 2uin, or salvation, according to its 
quality and direction. Illustrate : to set up a tendency, 
to start a habit, to inaugurate action which is recurrent 
and promises to become continuous. 


So St, Paul, being ‘‘ under the law of afa and death,” 








had come into connection with the living Christ, and 
had received into his nature “‘ the law of the Spirit of 
life.” It filled the currents of his being; so mighty, 
so instinct with heavenly energy, that no moral infection 
could stand before it. It was a solvent for his old 
bondage. His fetters were dropping away. As, when 
one clasps hands with another who stands in connection 
with a charged battery, the same current passes through 
all the members of both, so, ever aince Paul yielded 
himself to Christ, he has felt the power of the Christ-life 
passing into his own life and counterworking that hid- 
eous “law of sin and death.” ‘“‘ Henceforth,” he shouts, 
I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” He seizes 
upon the final resulis of this new, divine energy as 
though it were eternally triumphant, as he knows it 
will be, and says, “‘ I am free.” 

Our Saviour puts the same truth in his own pictur- 
esque and beautiful way in the parable of ‘the Vine 
and the Branches.” : 

And tbis is the real joy of Easter Day, that we and all 
men have now the Living Christ. Death hath no domin- 
fon over him. To be in touch with him is to live. ‘* Be- 
cause I live, ye shall live also.” 





THE RELATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
TO TEACHERS. 


By THe Rev. A, F. &cHAUFFLER 


R. SCHAUFFLER, in a series of articles in the 
** New York City Mission Monthly ” on Sunday- 
School Superin‘ondents, gives so many helpful sugges- 
tions in article V. of that series that we hasten to print 
it: 
The fact that they have elected him as their Super. 
intendert shows that they have confidence in him asa 
leader. He stands before them, therefore, as the one 
who is expected to take the initiative in all matters 
affecting the school. If he is not willing to do this, he 
is menifestly unfit for the place. Now, many superin- 
tendents feel as though they had discharged all their 
responsibilities when they have procured teachers for 
tbe classes, and have been present to engineer the exer- 
clses of the echool through, week by week. As to any 
outside duties toward their teachers, they are uncon- 
scious that they have any. Nor do they feel as though 
there was anything for them to do in the line of helping 
their teachers to higber planes of usefulness. Such a 
conception ef the duties of the office is pitiful. The 
possibilities of usefulness that are open to the con- 
secrated superintendent are second only to those which 
the pastor himself enjoys. Let the superintendent, 
therefore, ‘‘ magnify his office,” and honor it. Let him 
feel to the ful] the privilege and the responsibility of 
his position. Thus he will be much more Ifable to fill 
the place acceptably. In the discharge of his duties 
the superintendent should— 

1, Vistt his teachers in their homes as often as possible, 
Nor should theee visits be merely New Year’s calls or 
formal vieits. The visitor and the visited, in this case, 
have very great interests in common. About these let 
them talk. There is that class of six girls whom you 
have intrusted to a young tescher. You want to talk 
them over, one by one, with the teacher. One of them 
has lately indulged a hope. Another has recently been 
very sick. A third, perhaps, has contracted bad habits. 
All these things will give abundant food for thought 
and mutual counsel. Or. perhaps the teacher herself 
has grown careless lately. She used to be among the 
most punctual both at school and at the teachers’ meet- 
ing, but now she rarely is present at the latter, and is 
quite conspicuously tardy atthe former. Here is a field 
for kindly investigation. The superintendent should, 
without delay, call on that teacher and gently ascertain 
the cause of this slackness. The proper remedy must 
not be forgotten in such pastoral visitations. It may be 
that the teacher is merely discouraged. Cheer her up, 
then. It may be that family cares are pressing her 
more than usual, This calls for sympathy. Possibly 
some misunderstanding has arisen between workers, 
and injured feelings must be bound up. Out with your 
cordial and bandages of Christian love, and heal the 
wound. Perchance backsliding lies at the root of all this 
growing indifference. An earnest and faithful warning 
may here be the remedy. In this ministering to the 
needs of his teachers, there is abundant opportunity for 
usefulness. Let no one feel that be is excused from 
these duties. They inhere in the office. At the same 
time, let no one feel that the teachers wiil take offense at 
him for thus doing his duty. If it be done in a Caris- 
tian spirit, offense will be very rarely taken. Should 
any superintendent feel that delinquency on the part of 
a teacher called for rebuks, and at the same time feel 
that it was not well for him to administer the rebuke, 
he might well call in the aid of his pastor. 

2, He should supply the wants of his teachers 80 far as 
lies in his power, Many teechers in country towns 
have few helps for the siudy of the lesson. They do 
not even know what helps are best suited to their wants. 





Among the multitude of advertised leason papers, quar- 
terlies, monthlies, weeklics, annuals, primaries, juve- 
niles, seniors, manuals, they feel utterly lost. Here their 
leader can be very helpful. He can pick out the best 
helps, and recommend them to his teachers. If the 
school pays for its own material, he can then order a 
sufficient supply. If the teechers subscribe individu. 
ally (a bad way, by the by), he can perhaps see that 
those whose means are limited do not on that account 
fail to get the help needed. 

Many a primary teacher is stumbling along with her 
scholars, doing the best she can, and yet consciously 
failing, simply because she has not got the needful facil- 
itles. What does she need? She does not know her- 
self, That ts just the troudle. If she did know, she 
would have remedied it long ago. Her wants are per- 
haps manifold. Go into her room and look around ; no 
blackboard, no cartoons, no lewson papers, no singing 
books; no nothing, except a perplexed teacher and 
unruly children. No wonder she is disheartened. No 
wonder she said at home last week, ‘'I really think I 
shall give up my class; it’s no go.” If something isn’t 
done by somebody pretty soon, she will carry out her 
half-formed resolution, and leave you to hunt up another 
teacher. Now, Mr. Superintendent, is your chance. In 
your last callon her you found that she was disheart- 
ened, Did you put your mind into the subject and find 
out the cause? Pe.haps if she had the large cartoons 
illustrating the lesson for each week she would succeed 
far better, and would pluck up courage. She cannot 
pay the full dollar that the set for one quarter cost, but 
she will gladly give the half of it. It is for you somc- 
how to raise the other half. Having begun thus, goon, 
and as fast as you discover the needs of your teachers 
lay your plans to supply them. 

8, He should enlarge the horizon of his teachers as 
much as possible, Many teachers never saw any school 
but that in which they are now teaching. They know 
nothing of the Sunday-achool movements that are agi- 
tating the Christian church at large. They are not 
aware of the vast amount of intellectual activity that is 
aroused by the needs of the Sunday-school workers. 
Now, while such teachers may, and often do, do good 
work, yet they would work more intelligently if their 
horizon extended beyond the confines of their village 
church Here the superintendent may find a very 
useful field of labor. Let him collect and bring to his 
teachers’ attention such facts as will give them a bird’s- 
eye view of the Sunday-school landscape. Among the 
younger teachers there are doubtless many who do not 
know the origin of the International Series of Lessons. 
To them it would be a sort of revelation to be told that 
about seven million scholars are atudying the same 
lesson with themselves. A good plan for awakening 
thought, and at the same time a pleasant variety in the 
teachers’ meeting, would be to procure a copy of Dr. 
Taylor's ‘‘ Peeps at Sunday-Schools,” or Hart’s “ Sun- 
day-School Idea,” and read a chapter each week. After 
the reading of the chapter, devote fifteen minutes to the 
discussion of the topic. Such a plan, carried out with 
perseverance, cannot fail to result In good to the 
teachers. 

Should the superintendent be a man of means, he can 
carry this idea out further still, and give to his new 
teachers such volumes as would be usdiul to them. If 
he be a poor man, he may yet do a little sometning in 
this line by founding (by funds raised by subscription) 
ateachers’ library. In this could be placed all manner 
of helps for the teacher. About fifty volumes (some 
duplicates) would be abundant to start with. No school 
exists but would soon feel the impetus thus given. 
The work done would be far more éntelligent, and there- 
fore far more effective. 

In our next article we shall deal with the superin- 
tendent in his relations to tae scholars, 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 
Sour godliness is not the fruft of the love of Christ. 


Christ is the river of forgetfulness in which by gone 
guilt is overwhelmed.— [Robertson. 


No flower can bloom in paradise that is not trans- 
planted from Gethsemane —[E. Prentiss. 


Eyes raised toward heaven are always beautiful, 
whatever they be.— [Joseph Joubert. 


I have lived to thank God that ali my prayers have 
not been answered.— [Jean Ingelow. 








The eye that sweeps over the whole circle of divine 
truth must rest in Jesus as the center.— (J. A. James. | 


How much better is the love that is ready to die than 
the seal that is ready to kill !—[Thomas T, Lynch. 


Christ always-saila in the ship of prayer; he. ateers 
safely ; he sees the hidden rocks and secret shelves, and 
needs no star nor compass. He fills the sails of the 
Churcb’s ship with prosperous gales to bring her into 








safety, He turns calms into storms, to obey his Ohurch’s 








cry; and raises the waves of theses, so that saints are 
glad because of a storm to bring them to a calm haven. 
O happy storms, that drive a saint to heaven | O happy 
heaven, that enjoys a perpetual and everlasting calm ! 


When the widow brought empty vessels to Elisha, 
the oil was poured into them. Bring God the broken 
vessel of a contrite heart, and he will pcur in the oil of 
mercy.—[ Augustine. 

Repenting tears are the joy of God and angels. Doves 
delight to he about the waters, and surely God’s Spirit, 
who once descended in the form of a dove, takes great 
delight in the waters of renentance.—[T. Watson. 


No grace is more necessary to the Christian worker 
than fidelity ; the humble grace that marches on in sun- 
shine and storm, when no banners are waving and there 
‘s no music to cheer the weary feet —[Ex. 





Snouirinc Frienps. 


[ Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tan Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.] 


Will you kindly tell me if you belleve in infant baptism, and 
whether you regard baptism by immersion more Scriptural than 
by affusion ? p 3 

This inquiry accompanies a pamphlet by a Baptist cler- 
gyman of Nova Scotia, part of a local controversy on the 
subject of baptism between himself on the one side and a 
Congregationalist and a Methodist on the other. We can 
give but little space to a question which in its general bear- 
ings on Christian character appears to us to be of relatively 
small importance, and must content ourselves with stating 
our beliefs without adding the arguments or reasons for 
them. In the Apostolic Church baptism was almost. cer- 
tainly not administered by sprinkling, probably by immer- 
sion, perhaps coupled with pouring, possibly by complete 
submersion. The manner of administration appears to us 
wholly unessential, as in the case of the Lord’s Supper, 
which need not be administered in an upper chamber, re- 
clining round a table, with women excluded, as was the case 
with the first Lord’s Supper. Whether infants are proper 
subjects for baptism is a more serious question. There is 
no adequate reason to believe that they were baptized in 
the primitive Church; in that Church baptism was a sym- 
bol accompanying a personal confession of Christ. In in- 
fant baptism it is a symbol of the dedication of children to 
Christ. In our judgment, no rite or ceremony is of the 
essence of the Christian religion, and its adaptation of an 
ancient rite to a new end is within the liberty of the Chris- 
tian Church. But it has no explicit authority in the Bible, 
and we should he glad to see all non-Baptist churches substt- 
tute some other form for the dedication cf children, and 
use baptism, that is, sprinkling, as a symbol accompa- 
nying the personal confession of Christ. 











Will you be good enough to answer the following questions ? 
1. Does God’s treatment of us in the life to come depend upon 
ou treatment of him here? 2. How is the suffering of dumb 
brutes consistent wi:h God's love and infinttnde? 3 How do 
you reconcile the fact of man’s free agency with God’s sover- 
eignty and infinite love? H. F.C. 

1. Yes. Wecan never detach ourselves wholly from our 
own past. God will judge every man “ according to the 
deeds done in the body.” 2. ‘‘ For anything we can see or 
even,conceive,’’ says Professor Flint in'*‘ Theism,”’ (p, 247), 
** animal organisms could only be preserved in a world like 
ours by being endowed with a susceptibility to pain. Pain 
is also a necessary stimulus to the efforts by which facuities 
ard powers are developed and disciplined. Without sus- 
ceptibility to pain there could also be no susceptibility to 
pleasure. 8. The Scriptures assert each. Our conscious- 
ness declares our free agency to be real, however limited. 
At the same time, every proof which satisfies our minds of 
the existence of infinite Deity obliges us to recognize also 
his sovereigaty and perfect goodiess. [It is hard to con- 
dense into @ paragraph the ideas which require at least a 
hundred pages for satisfactory statement.—Eps. | 





In your notes on ‘The Judgment,” April 26, page 529, Chris« 
tian Union, you say : ‘I enter into no doubtful disputation about 
the meaning cof aionios, rendered everlasting in one clsuse and 
eternal in the other of the final sentence.” S» we see, but why 
not? TRUTH. 

Because our object in our Sunday-school lessons is, as we 
think the object of the Sabbath-school teacher should be, to 
direct thought to practical and spiritual ends, not diverting 
it therefrom by doubtful scholastic discussions. We will 
add here, however, that, in our judgment, aionios is a word 
of time import, signifyiug a period of indefinite, not neces- 
sarily of everlasting, duration. 


In reply toinquiry of F. A.C. Yes, the “ Kaiserblume”’ fs the 
blue “ Kornblume’’—the Centaurea Cyanus. The red is called 
Cevtaurea Jacea. It grows especially amongst the wheat- 
fields, together with the single red p.ppy. The pretty, old-fash- 
ioned ** bachelor’s-button,” as I have seen it here called, 1s a trifle 
paler, smaller, and thinner in number of leaves I need hardly 
add that it is called Kaiserblume from the late Emperor’s fond- 
nees for it, with a genuine bit of German poetry of feeling For 
the blue “ kornblume ” has been the delight of German children 
young men, aud maidens ever since German hearts dwelt on 
German soil. M. K. F. 


Can any one tell me where can be procured, and at what price, 
a book of Leaten lecturesjby St. Cyril, Archbishop of Jerusalem, 
347 or 848 a.D.? z.8. 


We have a communication for A. 8. C, Will he (or she) please 











send address ? 





THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
A PROSPEROUS YEFAR.! 

BE annual meeting of the American Tract Society, 
a: held in this clty on Wednesday of lust week, was, 
as compared with the two years previous, 8 qulet and 
peaceful affair. There were no animated discussions of 
any sort, and the amendment to the Conxatitu'ion put 
ting the election of officers into the hands of the Gen- 
eral Committee instead of the Society at large was 
adopted without opposition, It was very manifest to 
all thet the amendment was a good one, since the quall- 
fications of ¢ flicers present or proposed could not be dis- 
cussed in an open meeting of the Scclety. 

The changes which were ordered year go separat- 
ing the Business and Benevolent D:partments of the 
Soelety’s work have been acted upon, and last year the 
Business Department paid to the Benevolent Department 
$11000 A-yearago it was feared that the frank dis- 
cussion of the sffairs of the Society, and particularly the 
showing that the Business Department was running 
behin*, would f jure the standing of the Society and 
have a tendency to check contributions and be quests. 
But this fear has proven groundless. The smount 
received last year from donations and legacies was 
$71 962, being an increase of $1 700 over last year. It 
is hoped that in the future the knowledge that all such 
gifts will be used in the benevolent work will increase 
their amounts. The change by which the great economy 
in the bueiness management is effected was the econ- 
om’z'ng of space for the Society’s « ffices, printing-house, 
and wareroome. By this means they will during the 
ensuing year be able to rent much the largest part of 
their building, increasing their rever.ues from this source 
from $15 000 to $30 000 

At jast weeh’s meeting Dr. Henry M. Field, editor of 
the “Evangelist,” presided. Addresses were delivered 
by the R:v. Dr. Field, the Rev. Dr. Maxwell, E Phil- 
lips. who is a medical missionary at O-lsss, India; 
William B. Stewart, Samuel Goldstein, the Castle 
Garden missionary, Dr. George 8. Mott, of Flemington, 
N. J., and Dr. Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle. 

The title ‘‘ Board of Directors” was changed to Board 
of Managers, and the following new members were 
elected : Ralph Wells, the Rev. Dr. 8. H. Virgin, 8. B. 
Brownell, William T. Booth, and Mornay Williams. 

The Soclety also elected the following « Miccra : Vice- 
Presidents—Dr. F. Carter, President of Williams Col- 
lege ; the Rev. W. J. Reid, of Pittsourg ; the Rev. Dr. 
Thcmas 8. Hastings; the Rev. G. W. Whitaker, of 
Pennsylvania ; Dr, Merrill E Gates, Preaident of Rut- 
gers Cllege; Frank L Janeway, of New Brunswick, 
N. J; the Rev. J. B Thomas, of Newtcn Theological 
Seminary ; the Rev. G T. Bedell, of Ohio, and Samuel 
Colgate, of New York. Executive Committee for three 
years—Dr, John Hall, Dr. A. A. Refhke, John F. 
Anderson, Jr., William A Cau'dwell, Wager Swayne, 
William M. Isaacs, and the Rev. Henry M. Landers for 
two years, to fill the unexpired term of the Rav. Jesse 
B. Thomas, who has removed to Massachusetts. 





THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


NION and Princeton Theological Seminaries held 

their Commencements last week. That of Union 
was its fifty-second, and took place chiefly on Tuesday, 
though the anniversary celebrations began on Sunday 
afternoon. The large audience which filled the chapel 
of the Seminary was gratified to hear the announce- 
ment that the Rev. Dr. Thomas 8. Hastings had 
consented to accept the Presidency of the Seminary, 
made vacant by the death of Dr. Roswell D. Hitch- 
cock. Dr. Hastings had been offered the posliion 
in February last and had declined. But, having 
been urged by the Board of Directors and the 
Faculty to reconsider his decision, and having been 
sesured by the Directors that he would be relieved 
from all responsibilities with respect to procuring 
the funds which may be needed by the Seminary, he 
consented to accept the poaition. Dr. Hastings, as was 
stated by Dr. Shedd in the address to the graduating 
class, is a graduate of the Seminary, was long one of 
its Directors, and has been one of its professors for the 
past seven years. 

The graduating class consisted of thirty-three mem. 
bers, four of whom gave addresses. These were Robert 
E. Eiy, Anthony H. Evans, Sherrod Soule, and Thomas 
Watters. 

The Princeton Commencement was also held on 
Tuesday. At the meeting of the Alumni the Rev. Dr. 
George Alexander, of New York, was elected President. 
The inauguration of Dr. B. B. Warfield, as Professor of 
of Didactic and Polemic Theology, to succeed the late 
Dr. H. A. Hodge, took place in the First Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. Warfield isa young man of thirty-seven, 
and was formerly at Alleghany Seminary. The Rev. 
Dr. James Leftwich, of Baltimore, delivered the address 
and charged the new incumbent. This was followed 

by Dr. Warfield’s inaugural, which outlined his ideas 








and policy, and made suggestions in regard to the 
development of the seminary curriculum. At the 
alumni dinner Dr. Patton delivered an address which 
was of the nature of a valedictory to the seminary 
Faculty, in which he advised the founding of certain 
fellowships and chairs. He urged a close but not an 
organic connection between the curricula of the college 
and the seminary. He offered as a coiling sentiment : 
** Princeton College and Princeton Seminary—distinct, 
but not antagonistic ; two streams, but flowing between 
the same banks; binary stars revolving around each 
other, yet shedding a ccmmoa light.” Dr. Patton’s 
style is not usually £0 ornate. 

The graduating class consisted of thirty-seven mem- 
bers. The address at the graduating exercises was de 
livered by the Rev. Willigm Brenton Greene. The Rev. 
Dr. George T. Parves, of Pittsburg, has been elected 
Professor of Church History in the seminary, to succeed 
Dr. James C. Moffat, realgned. Dr. Mcffat was also 
elected Professor Emeritus. Dr. Davis will take the 
new chair of Old Testament study in Semitic languages. 
A new chair of Biblical Theology will probably be estab- 
lished soon. 


DEATH OF DR. HICKOK. 


ROFESSOR LAURENS PERSEUS HICKOK, 

ex-Preaident of Union College, and one of the lead- 
ing metapb ysicians of the country, died Sunday morn- 
ing of last week at Amherst, Mass, passing quietly away 
after an illness of but a few days, death being due to a 
weakening of the vital powers through old age. 

Dr. Hickok was born at Bsathel, Conn., December 29, 
1798, He graduated from Union College in 1820, and 
devoted himself to theology. He was licensed to preach 
in 1822, and held pastorates successively at Newton, 
Kent, and Litchfield. In 1836 he was elected Professor 
of Theology in the Western R-serve College, Onfo, and 
held the position for eight years. He became professor 
in the Auburn Theological Seminary in 1844, and in 
1852 removed to Schenectady, N. Y., to bs Professor of 
Mental and Moral Science and Vice P.esident of Union 
College. He became President iu March, 1866, and 
resigned in 1868, in accordance with a long determined 
plan to retire from public life at the age of seventy. 
He then removed to Amherst, where he has since lived. 
The President of Amherst College, the Rev. Julius H. 
Seelye, is Professor Hickok’s leading disciple, and uses 
his text-books on Mental and Moral Philosophy, with 
which all Amherst graduates are or have been familiar. 
Professor Hickok’s philosophy was Hegelian in its 
general character. 

Dr, Hickok was a well-known minister, and wast for 
a long time a leading member of the Hampshire Eust 
Conference of Congregational Ministers, His books are 
somewhat extentively used in the higher institutions of 
learning. His best-known works are : ‘“‘ Moral Philosc- 
phy,” ‘* Rational Paychology,” ‘‘ Rational Cosmology,” 
‘* Moral Science,” and ‘‘ Oreator and Creation.” Atthe 
time of his death he was engaged upon a new work, en- 
titled ‘‘ Reason and Revelation,” which was to discuss 
the orlgin of God and the Bible, and which it is believed 
by President Seelye would have been his greatest work. 
He was a frequent contributor to ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,” 
the ‘* Christian Spectator,” and other publications, 

Although for some years his eyesight had failed, his 
mind was unimpaired to the last. He leaves a wife over 
eighty years old. 


RELIGIOUS PRESS CLUB DINNER. 


HE first annual dinner of the Religious Press Club 

of New York City was, as the President of the 
Club expressed it, a veritable Ohristian union. About 
forty editors were present, representing almost every 
shede of religiousthought. But it was not the religious 
thought which they represented in the speeches that 
were made. The occasion was a dinner, and the speeches 
were of the after-dinner sort. The firat of these was 
made by Mr. H. K. Carroll, of the ‘‘ Independent,” the 
President of the organization. He gave an interesting 
account of the history of the religious press in this 
country. The first religious newspaper was started 
eighty years ago. The character of the articles was 
heavy in the extreme. One of the ‘‘ continued stories ” 
was Thomas Dick’s ‘‘Sidereal Heavens.” When the 
paper was enlivened at all it was by controversies which 
were of a bitterness unknown to-day. He told of one 
religious editor who only twenty years ago spoke of a 
contemporary a8 a “‘raveling jackal.” Dr. Oatroll, in 
speaking of the future of religious journalism, said that 
ite field was as great as ever. For there were persons 
in the country who thought that there was something 
wrong in the sense of perspective of the secular editors 
who give four columns to an account of a prize fight of 
John L, Sullivan in France and not a single line to Mr. 
Spurgeon’s difficulty with the Baptist Union. Dr. 
Henry M. Field, of the * Evangelist,” delivered an ¢élo- 
quent address, and Dr. Cuyler told of his own great work 
through the columns of the religious weéklics, ‘Then 











Dr. Buckley, of the ‘‘ Christian Advocate,” was called 
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upon, who supplemented ‘‘ the sweet and tender remi- 
niscences ” of Dr. Cuyler with a few humorous ones of 
hisown. Referring to the alleged departure of the 
spirit of acrimony frcm the religious press, he remarked 
that there was still considerable of it left, and that he 
believed in it. “ It is a bad plan,” he sald, ‘to have 
all the reading matter so sweet and heavenly that it can 
be read to an invalid without disturbing his nervous 
system.” He thought, however, that it was sometimes 
carried too far, as in the case of a religious editor in 
Tennessee who a short time ago turned upon a religious 
contemporary in Missouri, saying: ‘‘ We know that 
you are a scoundrel, and if it were not that our position 
as religious editor constrains us, we would let loose the 
English language on you.” 





THE CENTENNIAL ASSEMBLY. 


HE following are some of the more important 

arrangements which have been made for the 

Centennial Meeting of the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, which convenes in Pailadelphia, May 17: 


I, General Meetings.—1. The opening session will be held 
in the old historic First Church, Washington &quare, 
Seventh and Locust Streets, on Thursday morning, May 
17, at 11 o’cléck. The Commissioners will meet at an 
hour earlier at Horticultural Hall, from which they will 
proceed in a body up Broad Street, down Walnut Street, 
and across Washington Square to the church. 

2. The afternoon session of the first day will be held at 
2:30 pm, in Horticultural Hall, where all the business ses- 
elons of the Assembly will be held from 9 4m. to 12 m., 
and from 2:30 to 5 pM. 

8. The Lord's Supper will be celebrated by the Assembly 
in the First Church, on Thursday evening, the first day, at 
8 o’clock. 

II. Popular Meetings.—The popular evening meetings will 
-. held at 8 o'clock, in the Academy of Music, as fol- 
lows : 

1, Theological Education, by representatives of Prince- 
ton, Auburn, and Western Seminaries, Friday, May 18. 

2. Theological Education, by representatives of Lane, 
Union, and McCormick Seminaries, Saturday, May 19, 

8. Missions among the Freedmen, Monday, May 21. 

4. Home Mission Work, Tuesday, May 22. 

5. Foreign Mission Work, Friday, May 25. 

IlL. Sabbath Meetings —1. A popular meeting in behalf of 
Aid for Colleges and Academies will be held in the 
Chambers Church, Broad and Sanecm Sirects, on the 
first Sabbath evening of the Assembly, May 20, at 8 
o'clock. 

2, A popular meeting for the Cause of Temperance will 
be held in the North Broad Street Church, Broad and 
Green Streets, on the sccond Sabbath evening, May 27, at 
eight o’clock. 

IV. Ohtidren’s Meeting.—The popular meeting for Pabli- 
cation and Sabbath School Work, which will be a great 
mass meeting of the members of the Sabbath-schools of 
Philadelphia, and at which there will be special services 
will be held in the Academy of Music, on Saturday, May 
19, at 3 o’clock. 

V. Receptions.—1. A reception will be given to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and to the General Asscmbly of the Southern 
Church, which will come from Baltimore in a special train, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Wistar Morris, at their residence near 
“ere: Station, P. R. R., on Wednesday afternoon, May 
2. A reception will be given to the General Assemblies 
(Northern and Scuthern) in the Academy of Fine Arts 
Broad and Cherry Streets, on Wednesday evening, May 98, 

VI. Hecursions.—1. An excursion to Atlantic City will be 
offered to the General Assembly, for the second Saturday of 
the Assembly, May 26, or such other day as the Assem- 
bly may choose. 

2, An invitation from the College of New Jersey and the 
Theological Seminary, at Princeton, New Jersey, to spend 
an afternoon in visiting those institutions, wi!l be extended 
to the Assembly. 

VII. Centennial Celebration.—The meetings for the Cen- 
tennial Celebration in connection with the Scuthern Gen- 
eral Assembly will be held in both the Acs demy of Music 
and Horticultura! Hall, on the second Thursday of the 
Assemtly, May 24—morning, at 10 o’clock; afternoon, at 
8 o’clock ; and evening, at 8 o’clock. 

The admission to all the Centennial exercises will be free 
toall. Reserved seats for Centennial Day will be givento 
the Commissioners to the two Assemblies, and to a limited 
number from the churches of Philadelphia which have con- 
tributed to the unusual expenses of the Centennial Assem- 
bly. Irwin P, MoCurpy, 

Secretary Com. of Arrangements. 





CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES, 


—At a recent meeting of Lafayette graduates in Philadel- 
phia, Professor Francis March made some interesting 
remarks about college prayers. Among other things, he 
said: “* A college student is about the freest man there is. 
The compulsion to prayers, what is it? If a student is 
absent twenty times without excuse, word is sent to his 
father. But if he were at home and absent from home 
prayers his father would know it the first morning. Much 
of the talk against college prayers is a survival from old 
times when they really had painful accompaniments. We 
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THE CHRISTIAN ONION. 





used to get up at Amherst in winter while. it. was black } address; an original hymn and an original memorial ode, 


night, struggle through the snow waist deep sometimes, 
and hear prayers in a chapel without a fire, with the ther- 
mometer twenty degrees below zero, more or less, and then 
have a Greek recitation by the light of little oil lamps, 
before we went to breakfast, before sunrise. At Lafayette 
it used to be the custom to hold these early prayers without 
any following recitation, so that the students who had 
tumbled up and taken prayers, for the most part tumbled 
into bed again.” 

—A pilgrimage to Palestine, * personally condueted,’’ is 
being arranged for Roman Catholics, to: start from New 
York in the latter part of February or beginnisg of March, 
next year, and visit Judea and return for $600 each 
pilgrim, or Judea and Galilee for $700. The spring 
is chosen because that is the season when the Holy Land 
best answers to the descriptions of Scripture of the land 
flowing with milk and honey, the fields luxuriant with 
flowers, and the climate delightful. The pilgrims will land 
at Havre, and visit, on the way, Paris, Marseilles, Nice, 
Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Assisi, Rome, Naples, Alexandria, 
Cairo and its Pyramids. At Rome they will stay ten days, 
and have an audience and the blessing of the Pope. 

—The yearly meeting of “ Friends’ at Glens Falls, N. Y., 
the 24th, will bring together the leading Quakers of the 
country. Several hundred delegates will be present, and, 
contrary to the custom in most other denominations, they 
will pay their own board. The “Friends” have met at 
Glens Falls for several years, and the place is sald to have 
become more a Quaker town than Philadelphia itself. 

—The New York “ Mail and Express” calls attention 
to the fact that the leading Hebrew congregation of this 
city have now added a Sunday service to their long-time 
Sunday-scnool; that they sit in pews, ladies and gentlemen 
together, instead of the women being compelled to climb 
upstairs into the “court of the women,” as not proper to 
be admitted into the “ court of the men ;” that the gentle- 
men remove their hats, instead of donning them as here- 
tofore ; that the congregations sing psalms and hymns in 
quatrains to modern music, and close with ‘Old Hun- 
dred.’”? Dr. Hirsch, of the Temple Sinai, at Chicago, has 
gone so far as to say that he preferred to preach to men and 
women on Sunday, rather than to a handful of women only 
on Saturday, and has discontinued his Saturday services 
altogether. Dr. Kohler, of Beth-El, in Lexington Avenue, 
and Dr. Krauskopf, of Philadelphia, also hold Sunday 
services; and Rabbi Harris’s new temple at Fifth Avenue 
and 125th Street was consecrated last—not Saturday, but 
Sunday. 

—The St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral, Buffale, N. Y., was 
burned last week as a result of an explosion of natural gas. 
The heavy outer doors of the church were torn from their 
hinges when the explosion occurred, and the entire interior 
was goon consumed by the flames. The value of the cathe- 
dral was upward of $100,000. 

—The First Baptist Society of Flatbush, L. I, after 
worshiping for sixteen years in various temporary quar- 
ters, is to have a church of its own. The corner-stone was 
laid last week. 

—The annual meeting of the Long Island Association of 
Congregational Churches and Ministers will be held at 
Patchogue Tuesday and Wednesday, May 22 and 23, 

—The Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania will hold its 
141st convention in Lancaster, Pa., from May 23 to May 30. 
Among the subjects of special interest to the English- 
speaking portion of the Lutheran Church will be the reports 
as to the progress in the preparation of a Nturgical service 
to be used by all congregations. 

—A convention of Sunday-school teachers of Essex, Hud- 
son, Middlesex, and Union Counties, New Jersey, was held 
in Newark on Wednesday of last week. 

—The 104th annual Convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of the Diocese of New Jersey assembled in 
Trenton on Tuesday of last week. Bishop Scarborough 
presided. His address was principally devoted to urging 
that a costly edifice should be erected in that city to serve 
as a cathedral. 

—The forty second anniversary of the erection of the 
present Trinity Church, New York City, was celebrated on 
Wednesday of last week. The first grant of land to this 
patish was made in 1697. 


NEW ENGLAND, 


—The Springfield “Republican” says: ‘A Boston notion in 
church work is called a House Committee, and its members 
scatter themselves among the congregation. Each one is 
responsible for the five pews in front of him, to whoseoccu 
pants he speaks and shows the attentions which will mak- 
them feel at home.”’ 

—The contract for the new church which the Old South 
Parish of Worcester is building has been awarded. The 
structure is to be finished a year hence. The contract 
price is $100,000. 

—A Springfield (Mass.) clergyman recently took from a 
neat little box, inscribed ‘‘ For the pastor,’? which had 
been put up in church for the reception of personal advice, 
seven cents and a note on which was written, ‘‘ Don’t talk 
80 fast,”? 

—The ‘Religious Herald,” Hartford, Conn., has a 
“ Ministerial Bureau’? department, in which are recorded 
the names of all the ministers in the State who are look 
ing for pu'pits or supplies and a list cf vacant pulpits. 

—At a conference of Baptist, Congregational, and 
Methodist clergymen in South Framingham, Mass,, last 
week, it was voted to organize an Evangelical Alli- 
ance. 

—The First Congregational Church at Hyde Park, Boston, 
has just celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. At its 
organization it had ten members ; now it has 535. The pas- 
tor of the churoh, the Rev. Perley B. Dayis, delivered an 
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both written by General H. B. Carrington, were sung. 

—The closing exercises of the Newton Theological Insti- 
tution took place at Newton Center last week. At the 
Trustees’ dinner the President spoke briefly of the prosper- 
ity of the Institution, and urged the necessity of erecting a 
new dormitory, at the cost of $50,000. 

—The seventy-fifth anniversary of the Dorchester Third 
Church was celebrated on Sunday of last week. The Rey. 
W. I. Lawrence, the pastor, delivered an interesting his- 
torical address. 

—The South Middlesex Christian Endeavor Union met at 
Framingham, Mass., on Wednesday of last week. The 
large attendance gave evidence of the unusual growth of 
the work, and an interesting meeting was held. 

THE WEST AND SOUTH 

—The Southern Baptist Convention met in annual ses- 
sion in Richmond, Virginia, last Friday. On call of States 
it was found that 745 delegates were present. The conven- 
tion then organized by theelection of the following officers: 
President—the Rev. D:. J. P. Boyce, ot Kentucky ; Vice 
Presidents—Lewis B Ely, of Carrollton, Mo. ; the Rey. 
John Pollard, of R'chmond, Va. ; the Rev. J. B. Hawthorn, 
of Atlanta, Ga. ; Jadge Jonathan Harrison, of Salma, Ala.; 
Secretaries—H. Lansing Burrows, of Augusta, Ga., and 
Oliver F. Gregory, of Baltimore, Md. The report of the 
Home Mission Board described the work of the Board as 
never before 80 prosperous. This was shown both by the 
increase of its receipts and amount of work it has done. 
The report says the needs of the Board are greater than 
ever. The work in Cuba must be largely increased. That 
among the foreign population of the South and the colored 
people is just begun. The report of the Forelyn Missions 
Board was also submitted. It opens by congratulating it- 
self on the honor of welcoming the convention to Richmond 
where was held its first anniversary, since which its foreign 
work has spread to every continent of the globe. The con- 
vention is composed of delegates from each Southern State, 
anid embraces both laymen and preachers. It is a purely 
miesionary body, having no ecclesiastical ‘jurisdiction or 
control of churches. 

—The eighteenth quadrennial session of the General Con- 
ference of the African Methodist Episcopal Church began 
in Indianapolis on Monday of last week, and was called to 
order by Bishop Payne. Two hundred and sixty delegates 
from forty-one annual conferences, representing every 
State in the Union, Canada, the Bermuda and Demerara 
Islands, were present. Among these are the leading spirits 
of the Church, including many men of more than National 
reputation. The Rev. E. W.Stewart, of Baltimore, introduced 
a series of resolutions reciting that final proclamation has 
been made of the accomplishment of the union with the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church of Canada and the 
West Indies. This coalition, while it has been nominally 
accomplished, has caused a protest from some of the Cana- 
dian and West India representatives, and it is understood 
that the matter has already been carried into the courts. 
The presentation of the resolutions precipitated a somewhat 
excited debate, but no conclusion was reached, and they 
were laid aside informally. The Board of Bishops then 
announced the names of members comprising thirteen of 
the committees of the conference, and adjournment was 
taken. 

—Five members of the senior class of the Pacific T eolog- 
ical Seminary (Congregational) were licensed to preach the 
Gospel, April 30, by the Bay Association in San Francisco. 
They gave evidence of thorough instruction. 

—One new church and three Sunday-schools were re- 
ported May 1 by the Congregations! Home Missionary Sa- 
perintendent for Northern California as formed in Aprtl, 
and four othor churches ready to be organ'!zed, one of them 
of Germans. . 

—The Congregationalists of California are rejoicing over 
the fact that General O. O. Howard is to remain in com- 
mand on the Pacific Coast, and not to be transferred to Chi- 
cago, as was rumored. He is very active in all Christian 
work and lecturing for various benevolent objects. He is 
on the Executive Committee of the California Home 
Missionary Society, and has a large Bible class in San 
Francisco. 

—The Rev. W. H. Scudder, formerly of Aurora, Ill., and 
nephew of the Rev. Dr. H. M. Scudder, was recently in- 
stalled as pastor of Plymouth Church in San Francisco, and 
the Rev. W. D. Williams, D.D., from Vermont, has been 
installed as pastor of a very prominent church at Tulare 
City, both Congregational. 

—The end of May closes the Rev. W. A. Colledge’s first 
year as pastor of the First Congregational Church of 
Olney, Ill. During the year sixteen have joined on con- 
fession. The church has been improved. A fine new organ 
takes the place of the old one. The congregations have 
gradually increased until they now fill the building, and the 
evening congregations are marked by the large attendance 
of young men. 

—The Young People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor of 
New York City will meet on Thursday, May 24, at Central 
Presbyverian Church, Fifty-seventh Street, near Broadway, 
at 2:30 pm. An evening session will be held at 7:45. 
Praise services of a half-hour before sessions. 

—The corner-stone of the new Catholic University of 
America will be laid in Washington, May 24. Last week 
the Bishop of Richmond visited Philadelphia and secured 
subscriptions amounting to $80,000 for the new University. 

—The Baptist ministers of Chicago have unanimously 
and enthuslastically joined in an invitation to the Southern 
Baptist Convention to hold its anniversary next year in 
their city. This is regarded as a step toward union, or at 
least fraternity. 

-~The Greek Catholics of Chicago are about to secure a 
chprchof their own, This will be the foucth church of the 
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sect in the United States. It will be under the control of 
the Holy Synod of St. Petersburg. 

—The Plymouth Congregational Church of Minneapolis, 
Minn., of which the Rev. Charles F. Thwing is pastor, re- 
ceived fifty additions to its membership at the May com- 
munion. Three hundred and fifty new members have been 
added to this church in the last year and a half. 


CANADIAN NOTES, 


—Protestants throughout the Dominion of Canada are 
gratified with the results of the petitions sent to Montreal 
City Council against erecting a statue in a public park in 
that city to the Virgin Mary. The proj:ct is abandoned. 

—The various Protestant churches in Montreal were vis- 
ited on the 18th ult., and it was ascertained that though the 
Protestant population at the Jast census was nearly 45,000, 
yet on that day the attendance’in the morning only 
amounted to 13,950," in the evenivg 14,380, or only about 
thirty per cent. 

—The Grand Jury of the County Assizo in the city of 
Quebec has found a true bill against the Salvation Army. 
The case isto be appealed to the Supreme Court. Training- 
houses for men officers and women officers in the Army 
have lately been established in Toronto, the headquarters 
of the Army in the Dominion. A Rescue Home for 
fallen women has also been established in the same city, 
and a House of Rest for sick officers has been provided in 
one of the suburbs of the city. Theprogress of the Army 
in Toronto bas been marvelous, seeing the Barracks were 
only dedicated in 1886. 

—A Mission Union, of which ex-Mayor Howland is Pres- 
ident, has been in existencs several years in Toronto. 
Meetings are held every night. Bible women, nurses, and 
city missionaries are constantly at work. The Jail, the 
Haven, and the Hospital are regalarly visited. A new hall 
is greatly needed, as the one now occupied is too small for 
the requirements of the Mission. 

—The corner-stone of a new Methodist church was laid 
in Spadina Avenue, Toronto, on the 30th ult. The cost ig 
estimated at $65,000. 

~St. Mary Magdalene Church (Episcopal), Toronto, 
Canada, was recently dedicated. There were elgut services 
held throughout the day. 

—The semi-annual mesting of the Baptist Home Mission- 
| ary Society of Oatario and Qu2bec was recently held in 
Toronto. An increase of membership was reported, but 
there was a slight d:ficilency in the fuads. The number 
of stations aided exceeds 200. E. B. 











MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—The installation of D. C. Stone, Canaan, Conn., will take 
place on Tuesday, the 22d inst. 

—The resignation of S. L. Stevens as pastor of the church at 
Southington, Mass., has been accepted. 

—Edward N. Pomeroy has resigned the pastorate of the Union 
Congregational Church in Taunton, Mass., on account of ill 
health. He will remove from Taunton to Wellesley. 

—Henry 8.Snyder has been called to the pastorate of the 
church at Williamsburg, Mass. 

—Joseph Glassen, of Gaylord, Mich, has united with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

—R. Humphrey, a graduate of Oberlin and Andover, has 
accepted a call to Saugatuck, Mich. 

—F. L. Bristol. of Quincy, Mass., has been called to Uxbridge, 

—Mr. Henry Davies, of the class which graduate at Yale 
Seminary this year, has accepted a call to Red Jacket. Mich, 
Henry Kingman, the present pastor, leaves to accept au appoint- 
ment under the American Board as missionary to North China. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Roderick P. Cobb was installed pastor of the charch at 
Merchantville, N. J., on Tuesday of last week. 

—The church at Galway has extended a call to Mr. Oglevee, 
of Conklinville, N.Y. 

—E D. Murphy, D.D., for twenty-five years pastor in charge 
of the work of the New York Port Sooctlety, is about to retire 
from active labor after a career of ‘remarkable usefulness, in 
which he has received 1,825 persons into membership of the 
church of this Society, most of them seafaring men. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—St. Luke's Protestant Episcopal Church, Clinton Avenue 
Brooklyn, has secured as its pastor Dr. Edward A. Bradley, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

—J. Hilliard Ranger, of Christ Church, Bay Ridge, L. I., has 
been called to Christ Church, Indianapolis, Ind., the church 
which Dr. Bradley resigned in order to come to Brooklyn. 

—H. B. Townsend, for twenty-one years pastor of the churoh 
at Phillipsburg, Pa., preached his farewell sermon on Sunday 
evening of last week. 

—James Taylor, of Huntington, L I., has accepted a call 
to the Prospect Heights Universalist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—F. R. Palmer, of the Auburn Theological Seminary, has 
accepted a call to the Reformed Church, Tanner Village, N. Y. 

—V. B. Carroll has resigned the pastorate of the Reformed 
Dutch Church, Middletown, N. Y., rather than teach the Calyin- 
istic doctrine contained in Brown’s “Catechism for Young 
Children.” He has accepted a call to the Presbyterlan Church 
at Tenafly, N. J. 

—Dr. James Drummond died at Cadiz, O., last week. 

—Dr. Frank R. Morse has res'gned the pastorate of the Taber« 
nacle Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—W. G. Isaacs, of the Wetumpka Methodist Church, Alabama, 
has been appointed chaplain in the United States Navy. 

—Charles J. Clarke, Assistant Secretary of the Methodist 
sear Conference, died in New York City Monday of last 
week. 

—E. Hathaway has resigned the pastorate of the Universalist 
church, Churchville, N. Y. 

—H. M. Jones has resigned the pastorate of the K 
at Fairfield, Kan. ai hid 

—C. 0. Willet, of Medina, Mich., has declined a call to the 
Baptist church at Morenal. 





=¥, B, White, of Jollet, Il., declines « ollito.Fiint, Mich 








Books AND 2) UTHORS. 


GENESIS." 


This is a thoroughly genuine and suggestive book. 

It is in no sense an exposition of the letter of Scripture, 
but a profound interpretation of its spirit. Few writers 
bave the penetration to discern, or the power to express 
with such clearness and force, the meaning of the sacred 
text. This one book is enough to place its author in the 
very front rank of Biblical expositors. Its first para- 
graph renders nine-tenths of all the apologetic books 
written to harmonize Genesis with modern science 
superfluous. Bya single stroke the author has rele- 
gated them to the cbarnel-house of dead literature. He 
says: “It any one is in search of accurate informs- 
tion regarding the age of thie earth, or its relation to 
the sun, moon, and stars, or regarding the order in 
which plants and animals appeared upon it, he js re- 
ferred to recent text-books in astronomy, geology, and 
pale ntology. No one fora moment dreams of refer- 
ring a serious student of these subjects to the Bible as 
a source of information. It is not the object of the 
writers of the Scripture to impart physical instruction 
or to enlarge the bounds of scientific knowledge. But 
if any one wishes to know what connection the world 
has with God, if he seeks to trace back all that now is 
to the fountain-bead of life, if he desires to discover 
some unffying principle, some illuminating purpose, in 
‘the history of this earth, then we confidently refer him 
to these and the subsequent chapters of Scripture as his 
safest, and indeed his only, guide to the information he 
seeks, Every writing must be judged by the object the 
writer has in view. If the object of the writer of these 
chapters was to convey physical information, then cer- 
tainly it is imperfectly fulfilled. But if his object was 
to give an intelligible account of God's relation to the 
world and to man, then it must be owned that he was 
successful in the highest degree.” 

How refreshing is such a paragraph as this after the 
dreary waste of special pleadings in order to make 
Genesis to harmonize with modern science! Better by 
far that the apparent contradictions between science and 
the Biblical statementsshould remain unexplained than 
that expositors should resort to forced interpretations to 
harmonize them. The worst enemies of the Bible are 
those who, in the interest of a theory, empty the sacred 
text of its meaning. 

Dr. Dods has disarmed scientific opposers of the 
Scripture by taking the unassailable position that the 
object of the Bible is, not to teach the truth of science, 
but the truth of God, and man’s relation to him. Had 
commentators generally taken this position, how much 
of the angry strife which has been gendered between 
the church and the scientific world would have been 
prevented ! 

The second chapter of this book treats of the Fall of 
Man. It brings Adam out of the mists of antiquity, 
and shows him to be a man of like passions with our- 
selves. As the drama unfolds, we feel that he in bone 
of our bone and flesh of our flesh, and that we are 
guilty of Adam’s sin because we have committed it and 
are committing {t. The motives and temptations which 
induced our first father to sin are present and operative 
to-day. Our author’s treatment of the Fall ia as forcible 
and practical as it is unique : 

**(1) Temptation comes like a serpent; like the 
most subtle beast of the field ; like the one creature 
which is said to exert a fascinating influence on 
its victims, fastening them with its glittering eye, 
stealing upon them by its noiseless, low, and unseen 
approach, perplexing them by its wide circling folds, 
seeming to come upon them from all sides at once, 
armed not, like the other bearts, with one weapon of 
cffense—horn or hoof or teeth—but capable of crush- 
ing its victim with every part of its sinuous length. It 
Hes apparently dead for months together, but when 
roused it can ‘ outclimb the monkey, outswim the fish, 
outleap the zebra, outwrestle the athlete, and crush the 
tiger.” How naturally, in describing temptation, do we 
borrow language from the aspect and movements of this 
creature ! 

** (2) Temptation succeeds by exciting our curiosity. 

** No man originally meant to become the sinner he 
has become. He only intended, like Eve, to taste. It 
was a voyage of discovery he meant to make ; he did 
not think to get nipped and frozen up and never more 
return from the outer cold and darkness 

‘ (8) Through this craving for an enlarged experience 
unbelief in God’s goodness finds an entrance. In the 
presence of forbidden pleasure we are tempted to feel as 
if God were grudging us enjoyment. 

** (4) lt we know our own history, we cannot be sur- 
prised to read that one taste of evil ruined our first 
parents. It is always a0. The one taste alters our 
attitude toward God and conscience and life. 





1 The Book of Genesis, By Marcus Dods, DD. (New York: 
Armstrong & Son.) 


_ THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


which the knowledge of good and evil comes to us is 
the knowing that we are naked, the consciousness that 
we are stripped of all that made us to walk unabashed 
before God and man. 

**(6) But when Adam found he was no longer fit for 
God's eye, God provided acovering which might enable 
him sgain to live in his presence without dismay.” 

We have quoted the outline of this chapter to show 
the freshness, vigor, and the adaptedness of this book to 
meet the needs of the present time. If it be the highest 
and most useful prerogative of the interpreter of Script- 
ure to produce the strongest impressions of novelty, 
while he rescues admitted traths from the neglect caused 
by the circumstance of their antiquity, then we must 
sdmit that our author has attained to this high position. 
Both the truths and characters contained in the Book 
of Genesis are made alive again. We see and feel their 
presence. Adam, Noah, Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph 
are made to live and move before us. They no longer 
belong merely to the past ; we see them in the good and 
evil which were in them. 

Take this book and open to any one of the thirty-one 
chapters, and it will be found to be full of meat and rich 
in suggestion. It isecholarly without sny of the marks 
of the hammer or trowel upon it. If this volume bea 
specimen of those which are to follow, we do not heai- 
tate to say that this serfes of expositions of the books of 
the Bible will be the most valuable of any which has 
come from the press in many years. 





THE JOURNAL OF FOLK-LORE, 


The appearance of the first number of the “A merican 
Journal of Folk-Lore” will, we trust, direct attention 
to the purpose and work of the soclety under whose 
auspices it is issued. The proposal to organize a Folk- 
Lore Society in thie country took shape about a yesr 
ago, orietuating among a number of gentlemen at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., {nterested in the study of folk-lore, and 
the American Folk-Lore Society was formally organiaed 
at Cambridge early in the present year. It proposes, 
by the co-operation of students and scholars throughout 
the country, to collect the remain of folk-lore in 
America in the form of relics of old English lore, lore 
of negroes in the Southern States, lore of the Indian 
tribes, and lore of French Canada and Mexico. Some 
of the results of this co-operative system of investigation 
proposes to rive to the world in the ‘' Journal of 
American Folk Lore,” which will bs published quar- 
terly under thoroughly competent editorial direction. 

This Society has not been organized a day too early. 
Already a vast amount of very interesting material has 
been lost beyond recovery, and twenty-five years hence 
it is probable that much of the most interesting tradi- 
tions along certain lines will have entirely passed from 
the popular memory. The long-settled localities along 
the Atlantic coast were once full of old English lore 
and tradition, and until a recent date a vast amount of 
the most valuable material of this kind could have been 
secured. But the time has already passed for avything 
like a satisfactory collection of these remains of a once 
rich populer literature. What now remains ‘‘{s suffi. 
cient to st(mulate rather than satisfy curlosity.” Fortu- 
nately, the very interesting folk-lore of the negro is still 
in existence. It is only within a few years that atten- 
tion has been attracted to this singulsr and very signifi- 
cant creation of negro imagination. For reasons which 
are evident. this material will soon pass awav, and the 
American Folk Lore Society has entered the field not a 
day too early to stimulate research in this direction and 
to preserve the results of such research. Fortunately, 
there are already in this field very competent and 
enthusiastic students, who have made intelligent invest! 
gations and have given the world in the most readable 
form, some results of their excurai ns into this field. 
The most important work, however, to be done in this 
country in the study of folk-lore les in the field of 
Indian tradition. This great field, wonderfully rich in 
storiés illustrative of Indiau life on all s'des, has as 
yet hardly been touched. Fortunately, a great mass of 
material has already been collected, and the field is 
open to any investigator who possesses the requisite 
intelligence and courage, for the undertaking must be 
an arduous one. 

We can conceive of few more healthy and valuable 
movements in this country than the development of a 
wide interest in our traditional history. To this history 
we have been for the most part strangely oblivious, 
although its veriety, ite suggestiveness, and its poetry 
compare favorably with the traditions of any other part 
of the world. The whole continent is rich in stories of 
older life, and, since we are ourselves new-comers and 
cannot feed our imaginations upon an antiquity of our 
own making, we should regard this inher {tance from 
the past as something of priceless walue. Here is the 
material on which the imagination of to-day may pley, 
upon which it may draw, and from which it may 
receive that stimulus which only a rich past can give. 





Great importence, therefore, must be attached to the 


** (5) The first result of sin is shame. The form in 
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organization of a Society which shall restore us to that 
background of imagination against which the later 
history of this continent moves. The first number of 
the “ Journal of American Folk-Lore” contains a great 
variety of interesting articles; a variety so great as to 
indicate somewhat the richness of the field of which it 
will hereafter speak. The objects of the Society and 
the field and work of the journal are clearly indicated 
in two introductory articles. Mr. T. F. Crane writes 
of ‘‘The Diffusion of Popular Tales ;” Mr. Newell 
describes some ‘* Myths of Voodoo Worship and Child 
Sacrifice in Hayti ;” Mr. B2ltop gives numerous illus- 
trations of ‘“‘ The Counting-Out Rhymes of Children ;” 
Mr. Dorsey narrates ‘‘A Teton Dakota Ghost Story ” 
and a number of ‘‘ Ponka Stories ;” and there are other 
contributions of no less interest, which show how wide 
is the field and how rich the material into the possession 
of which the American Folk-Lore Society enters. The 
journal will be edited by Mr. W. W. Newell, whose 
interest and competency in these matters are well 
known, and will be published in this country by 
Houghton, Miffiln & Co. (Boston), at the annual sub- 
scription rate of three dollars. Fur the journal and the 
S-clety we bespeak the interest and practical support of 
American students of folk-lore and popular tales every- 
where. Persons desiring information about the Society 
may address the Secretary, Mr. W. W. Newell, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


THE KENTUCKY RESOLUTIONS OF 1798.’ 


This is an Interesting book. The subject {s intere*t- 
ing, and the author studies it from a point of view which 
renders the treatment interesting. It is rather a mis- 
fortune that so many of our historfes have been written 
from the Whig standpoint. Mr. Warfield is far from 
being a secessionist, but his family connection with the 
mover of the Kentucky Resol:tions has led him to study 
the history of the period in such a way as to understand 
the popular sentiment upon which the Resolutions were 
grounde’ and to which they appral. 

The Kentucky and Virgiaia Resolutions, as is well 
known, contained the first expression of the doctrine of 
nullification. These States, under the inspiration of 
Jefferson, gave vent to their indignation at the Alien 
and Sedition Acts passed by the Federalist Congress in 
1798 by declaring them unconst!tutional and not bind- 
ing upon the sovereign States. For this there was some 
provocation. The acts in question, especially as they 
were first drafted, did stretch the authority of the central 
Government to a point which meant tyrauny. The 
Alien Act permitted the banishment of alfens under the 
simple order of the President. The Sedition Act, as 
introduced into the Senate, declared France to be a pub- 
lic enemy, and made it a high misdemeanor to use 
language “‘ tending to justify the hostile conduct of the 
French Government.” Tbe most objectionable clauses 
were indeed afterward stricken out, but not until the 
people’s party was alarmed and ready to take violent 
meaeures. , 

The anti-centralization feeling was especially violent 
in the Southwest. These newly settled districts felt, and 
rightly felt, that their interests had been ignored by the 
Eastern Federaliats who were then in the ascendency in 
Congress. Mr. Warfield relates a very amusing incident 
which iudicates just what the popular frenzy amounted 
to. Inthe Franklin Circuit Courtin Indiana a cit!zen was 
prosecuted for libel. The principal allegation was that 
he had called the plaintiff an ‘‘old Federalist.” The 
defendant admitted the charge, and the question to be 
decided was whether or not this epithet constituted a 
libel. 

** The chief witness was an old man named Herndon, who 
had moved from Indiana to Kentucky. He swore he con- 
sidered it libelous to call a mana Federalist ; that he would 
shoot a man who called him either a horse-thief or a 
Federalist ; that he would rather be called anything under 
heaven than a Federalist ; that he considered the term as 
equivalent to Tory or enemy of his country, and from the 
earliest days of Kentucky such he believed to be the com- 
mon acceptation of the term. Other witnesses corroborated 
this testimony, and the jury found a verdict to the effect 
that ‘ to call a man a Federalist was libelous,’ and fixed the 
damages at $1,000.” 

’ Mr. Warfield, after describing the effect of the Reso- 
lutions upon Congress, and the sympathy, or rather the 
want of sympathy, expressed by the Legislatures of 
other States, proceeds very judicially to sum up their 
influence, He ssys that they were of the nature of a 
manifesto, and were drafted for the purpose of political 
agitation, and did uot fail to accomplish their end. At 
the succeeding Presidential election the Democratic 
party, or the Republican party as it was then called, 
‘was completely victorious, and the principles which the 
men of Virginia and Kentucky had advocated achieved 
@ peaceful triumph when Mr, Jefferson, the new Preat- 
dent, in violation of a)l the aristocratic traditions of the 
Federalist party, rode to the Congress house, tied his 
horse to the fence, and went in. Doubt has been cast 
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but it nevertheless illustrates the new spirit which at 
that time became dominant in our political life. Except 
fer the author’s argument that Mr. Breckinridge, of 
Kentucky, instead of Mr. Jefferson, was the real author 
of the Kentucky Resolutions, the historical judgment 
displayed in this volume fs at all times rellable. 


The Religious Aspect of Evolution. By James McCosh, 
DD., LL.D. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons) We 
bave before us six lectures on the all-engrossing subject of 
evolution, which, strange to say, do not cover one hundred 
pages of print ; and yet they are among the most impor- 
tant of contributions to the literature of this scientific doc- 
trine. Delivered upon the foundation of the Bedell Leet- 
ureship, they are addressed primarily to an audience of 
students and men of learning, but the admirable simplicity 
of style, a marked feature of the writings of Dr. McCosh, 
brings the substance of these papers within ths comprehen- 
sion of all intelligent reading men. From the first this 
distinguished scholar has shown favor to the evolutionary 
hypothesis, and, when others abused and vilified, he did 
not hesitate to speak of the works of Darwin and Spencer 
in terms of kindly but discriminating praise. In the preface 
to this, bis latest production, Dr. McCosh tells us that 
when he came from the Old World to assume the office of 
the Presidency of Princeton College, he serlously pondered , 
on shipboard, the question whether he should at once avow 
his convictions on the subject of evolution, or hold them in 
abeyance because of the prejudices of religious men. Wisely 
and courageously choosing the bold and open course, it 
is now his privilege to behold the world of Christian thought 
converging more and more toward the orvit in which this 
doctrine moves. And certainly no pen has been more 
instrumental than his own in teaching the Christian thought 
of America the inestimable value of the theory of evolution 
as the revelation of the divine method of buildivg the world 
in accordance with the principles which inhere in the 
organic law of the universe. This little book is but a 
résumé of leading scientific facts, with just interpretations 
of their religious meaning and importance ; but notbing of 
moment ia sacrificed to brevity, and each chapter opens a 
window from which one may survey the entire field. The 
lectures are published in the following order : (1) The State 
of the Question. (2) The Organic History. (3) Powers 
Modifying Evolutiov. (4) Beneficence in the Method of 
Evolution. (5) Geology and Scripture. (6) The Age of 
Man. “ Evolution, the drawing of one thing out of an- 
other, is deep in nature.’’ It proceeds from causation ; 
every one thing is caused by some other thing, and all 
things are from God. The smnernatural power is to be 
recognized in the natural law. The Creator’s power is 
executed by creature action. The design is seen in the 
mechanism. Supernatural design produces natural selec- 
tion. Special creation is included in universal creation. 
** The State of the Question’’ is, here, not between God and 
not-God, but between God working without means and by 
means, the means being created by God and working for him. 
This statement is the starting-point of the confirmatory rea- 
soning of the first chapter. ‘‘ Organic Histery ” deals with 
geological phases of evolution. ‘' Powers Modifying Evo- 
ution’ are grotiped as Light, Life, Sensation, Instinct, Intel- 
ligence—all traceable to creative flat in the beginning, and 
not self-evolved. ‘‘ Beneficence in the Method of Evolu- 
: tion ” aims to show that the doctrine does not undermine 
the argument from final cause, but rather strengthens it by 
furnishing new illustrations of the wisdom and goodness of 
God. In the fifth chapter, entitled ‘‘ Geology and Script- 
ure,”’ the attempt is made to reconcile the two on the basis 
of correspondences supplied by such authorities as Dana, 
Guyot, and Dawson. This lecture does not deviate mate- 
rially from the traditional orthodox view of the contents of 
Genesis, and to us it is the least satisfactory of all. The 
last lecture, on *“* The Age.of Man,” is rather noncommittal 
as regards the question of man’s descent. Dr. McCosh 
explicitly says: ‘It any one ask me if I believe man’s body 
to have come from a brute, I answer that I know not. I 
believe in revelation, I believe in science, but neither has 
revealed this to me; and I restrain the weak curiosity 
which would tempt me to inquire into what cannot be 
known. Meanwhile I am sure, and I assert, that man’s 
soul is of a higher origin and of a nobler type.’’ In the 
latter part of this chapter, which bas to do with the second 
epoch of human development, namely, the spiritual, prob- 
lems of redemption, restoration, work of the Spirit, are 
considered from the standpoint of a devout believer in the 
predominance of love as the end of creation, and of God’s 
triumphant sovereignty as the climax of the course of 
history. It is our opinion that these lectures, read in con- 
nection with Conn’s “ Evolution of To-day ’’—a purely 
scientific book, with commendation from Dr. McCosh—will 
sufficiently acquaint the general student with the funda- 
mental facts which underlie the doctrine of evolution, for 
in these pubiications both the manward and the Godward 
sides of the subject are presented. 








Indian Sketches. By John Treat Irving. (New York: 
G@ P. Putnatm’s Sons.) It is something of a surprise, in 
taking up this attractive book, to find that it does not treat 
of the Indian of to-day, bat describes him as he was fifty 
years ago ; and it is still more of a surprise to discover that 
in his palmy days he was hardly the romantic hero we have 
been wont to imagine. Certainly the time when Fort 
Leavenworth consis‘ed of a dozen whitewashe1 cottages, 
with a garrison of 120 men, separated from St. Louls by a 
long journey over the open prairie, and when Omaha was 
simply the Otoe Agency, where fleeing Indians hid from 
their pursuers in river thickets, was the golden age of say- 
age life. Such books as this, made up, as the sub-title in- 
forms us, of sketches of, traye] on a treaty-making ¢xpe- 


dition to the Pawnees and other tribes in 1883, in that wild 
region which is now populous Kansas, have a particular 
value in preserving an account of a life which has utterly 

disappeared everywhere as wellas there ; and this pleas- 
antly told tale goes far to correct our misapprehensions in 
several directions. We find that, at its best, Iadian life 
was lazy, dirty, balf fed and half clothed; and we find 
much that was manly, heroic, and admirable in the character 
of men we are too often told were always treacherous, 
savage, and, above all, hostile. The book is full of advent- 
ure, which, if not exciting, is always interesting ; and it 
abounds in anecdote and funry stories. The style is par- 
ticularly to be commended as both dignified and colloquial 
—a somewhat unusual combination—and the author has an 
especial facility at turning a phrase. The description of 
indian ponies as ‘‘ wriggling’’ through the long grass is an 
illustration of his aptness at this, which will recur to every 
reader. Much information in regard to the habits and cus- 
toms of the Indian of the plains is conveyed incidentally as 
well as in more direct statements. We have not space to 
particularize, but we would call the reader’s attention to 
the accounts of the councils and the feasts. 








The field of negro folk-lore and myth, which has already 
been exploited to the great enjoyment of the reading public 
by Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, has now been further worked 
by Dr. Charles C. Jones, Jr. His little volume. Negro Myths 
from the Georgia Goast (Boston : Houghton, Mifflla & Co.), 
contains several of the most famous and familiar stories, 
such as that of the Rabbitand the Tar Baby, butalso inc'udes 
very many which will be new to Northern readers at least. 
The dialect is that of the swamp region near the coast of 
Georgia and the Carolinas. It is harder and less musical—if 
one may judge from phonetic knowledge only of it—than 
that of Middle Georgia, which “ Uncle Remus” has made so 
pleasantly familiar to us. Besides the myths themselves, 
Dr. Jones treats us to several chapters of sgreeable talk 
about old plantation manners and superstitions. A glos- 
sary is added, which most readers will find at times almost 
indispeneable to the understanding of the vernacular.—— 
Another readable volume of experiments in negro dialect is 
Befo’ De War, by A. C. Gordon and Thomas Nelson Page 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) These quaint and 
amusiog poems are among the best that have appeared in 
magazine literature in this line, and are nearly, though we 
hardly think quite, equal to those of Mr. Irvin Russell, of 
which we lately spoke. Those from Mr. Page's pen are per- 
haps marked by the finer literary feeling and more finished 
form, while those by Mr. Gordon have the heartiest fun. 





The first volume’of the proposed series to be called ‘‘ The 
Story of the States comes to us from the D. Lothrop Com- 
pany, Boston. It is written by Mr. Elbridge 8. Brooks, and 
tells The Story of New York. Mr. Brooks has already amply 
proved his skill as a writer of historical books for boys and 
girls. His style is lucid, and he hasinan eminent degree 
the faculty of selecting and presenting facts in a fashion to 
interest the imagination as well as to instruct the mind. In 
the present volume the human element, the effect of char- 
acter upon surroundings and of surroundings upon charac- 
ter, the picturesque features of colonial life, the important 
landmarks in State growth, have all been so combined and 
worked into a consistent and often amusing narrative that 
one forgets at times whether he is reading dry history or 
pleasant romance. If the succeeding volumes of the series 
equal this in reading qualities, the series will, we doubt not, 
be extremely popular with young readers, The volume is 
handsomely printed in large, clear typ2, and copiously illus- 
trated with drawings by Mr. L. J. Bridgman. A word of 
approval should be added for the careful chronologica; 
epiteme furnished as an appendix. 

The main object of the third volume of Apologetics, or 
the Scientific Vindication of Christianity, by J. H. A. Ebrard 
(New York : Scribner & Welford), isto show, by a detailed 
examination of the history of civilization and religion 
among the various races of mankind, that there has not been 
any forward and upward movement from atheism to polythe. 
ism, and from that again to a gradually advancing knowl- 
edge of the one Gcd ; but, on the contrary, ‘“‘ many of the 
peoples of the heathen world have a moat decided tendency 
to sink from an earlier and relatively pure knowledge of 
God.’”? The book isa very effective, because a very schol- 
arly and detailed, attack upon the doctrine of evolution as 
applied to religion ; and its conclusion, as a basis for an ex- 
position of the doctrine of redemption, which is very brie fly 
compacted into eighty pages, is that ‘‘the history of man 
left to himself is not development, but retrogression and 
decline.”? The book is strong in its enforcement of that 
philosophy of sin which regards it as historically a willful 
departure from God, and consequent moral degeneracy ; but 
it is not equally strong in its presentation of the correlative 
doctrine of redemption. 


Clear as Orystal. By the Rev. R. T. Cross. (Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell.) Fifty sermons for children fill the 
pages of this book, and make it unique, as one text, and 
that a natural crystal, was constantly before them, while 
special characteristics furnished illustration of as many 
different passages of Scripture. No series of sermons for 
children has mure force and coherence than this. The 
author used his collection of minerals to great profit and 
with great success. The information given is valuable, 
while the lessons are effectively taught and full of interest. 
The book is very suggestive to ministers essaying to preach 
to children, and the brief sermons will be read by them 
with Pleasure. The author is pastor of a Congregational 
church in Denver, Colorado, and the appropriateness of 
the topic to the region hints at what other preachers may 








do with the natural glories of other places. There are 
sermons in flowerefand fruits as well as in stones, 


Boston Monday Leetures By Joseph Cook. (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Little more seems to be neces- 
sary for us to say respecting this volume than is involved 
in the mere announcement of it. The Boston Lectureship is 
@ kind of weekly journal, each number furnished, however, 
by one author. There are incidentally, it is true, some 
contributions by others, as in the symposium on current 
religious perils, but these contributions furnish no addi- 
tional breadth of view, coming for the most part from men 
of one class of thought in the community. This volume is 
larger than preceding ones in the same series, but we doubt 
whether it contains more or even as much. On the whole, 
we cannot say that we think the bound volume of Mr. 
Cook's weekly religious journal is a v.ry important addi- 
tion to the permanent literature of the year. 





SOME ART MAGAZINES. 


The Fortfolio contains its two serles of articles, the one 
on ** The Earlier English Water.Color Painters,’”’ the other 
on Correggio. The most striking art production of the last 
quarter is ‘‘ A Seller of Sherbet,” tall, gaunt, and ragged, 
naked to the waist, strapped to which is a sort of covered 
cruet-stand, minus the handleand legs, in which are placed 
the glass drinking-cups to be used when some customer 
honors him with his patronage, while a great earthen jar is 
held to his breast by a strap passed around the neck. The 
figure is truly a speaking likeness, for as you look at him 
you can almost hear his cry. —-A very striking picture js 
that of the ‘‘ Master Brewer of the Monastery,’’ the etching 
which constitutes the frontispiece of the May Magazine of 
Art, and yet we must confess that the monk has been so 
habitually represented in art as fat, lazy, and given to his 
pipe and his drink that we grow rather weary of thts con- 
ventional representation. It may be true, but it certainly 
is not the whole truth respecting monks and monastic fife, 
nor the truth which now most needs to be told. James 
Walter Crane’s article on the “ Language of Line’’ is won- 
derfully suggestive as indicating how much can be told in 
a very few strokes, and the principles which govern the 
artist in such telling. The contrasted illustrations of 
repose and action both in landscape and in figure are very 
remarkable. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—A new slang dictionary is announced in England. 

—Mr. Clark Russell has written a new romance, using, it 
is said, the tradition of the ‘‘ Flying Datchman.’’ The story 
will be entitled ** The Death Ship.” 

—The editors of the English “ Dictionary of National 
Biography”’ are lightening their labors on that immense 
piece of work by occasional dinners. 

—G P. Patnam’s Sons have added to their very attract- 
ive series of classics, now being iseued under the general 
title of “‘ Knickerbocker Nuggets,” “The Lays of Ancient 
Rome.’’ 

—Carlyle’s “‘ The French Revolution” and “‘ Frederick the 
Great” will hereafter be sold without restriction in Russia. 
Heretofore the sale of these works was controlled entirely 
by the censorship. 

—It is an interesting and encouraging fact that Sir John 
Lubbock’s little book on “The Pleasures of Life” has 
already passed through eight editions. Evidently English 
and American readers still value good books. 

—The hundredth anniversary of the birth of Riickert will 
be celebrated by the publication of his reminiscences, edited 
by the poet’s daughter. A posthumous translation of the 
Koran by Riickert will be published at the same time. 

—D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have recently published a 
book which will greatly interest the readers of Wordsworth. 
It contains ‘‘ The Prelude,’’ with a series of notes by Mr. 
A. J. George, of the English Literature Department in the 
Boston University. 

—From Thomas Whittaker, of this city, we receive a 
neatly framed map of Palestine, according to its anctent 
divisions, and raised so as to show the relative height from 
the sea of hills and mounts. It will prove useful to many 
Bible students and Sunday-schools. ($1.) 

—A new book by Professor Henry Dr7*nmond, entitled 
** Tropical Africa,’’ is announced by the English publishers, 
Mesers. Hodder & Stoughton. The voiuwe will give an 
account of recent travels in Central Africa, with ample 
notes on natural history, and with observations and com- 
ments on the slave trade and African affairs in general. 

— The well-knowa London publizhers, Macmillan & Co., 
now as well known in this country as in England, are bring- 
ing out in rapid succession and in cheap form an excellent 
selection from the best novels on their list. The books are 
cheap only in price; in printing and in general typograph- 
ical appearance and workmanship they are admirable. The 
volumes are sold at fifty cents apiece. One of latest issue 
is Mr. Crawford’s beautiful story, ** Marzlo’s Crucifix.” 

—Mr. James E. Murdoch, the well-known Shakespearean 
scholar, reader, and lecturer, has accepted a position as 
President of the National School of Elocation and Oratory, 
founded in Philadelphia by the late J. W. Shoemaker. The 
Rev. J. H Vincent is to deliver the annual address at the 
Commencement exercises of the institution this summer. 
The summer session will be held at Grimsby Park, and will 
include a special serles of lectures by Professor Murdoch 
on the Bible and Shakespeare 

—Honughton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have recently brought 
out a volume of translations by Frederick H. Hedge and 
Annis Lee Wister. The qualifications of Professor Hedge 
and Mrs. Wister for such a work as this do not need to 
be enumerated. The poems selected cover a wide range of 
subjects, and ate drawn from the best sources ; especially 
good are Professor Hedge’s translations of Goethe’s lyrical 
work. -A number of originai poems from the hand of this 





translator adds materially to the interest of the volume, 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


THE LICENSING QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 


The Conservative Administration, in introducing its 
new Local Government bil, admitted that it had been 
advised on all bands not to attempt to deal with so diffi- 
cu t a question as that of licensing, but they had found it 
utterly Impossible toavold it. And the London ‘ Times,” 
in commenting upon the Dill, sald that more persons 
would be interested im this que:tion than in apy 
other with which it dealt. The Administration and tle 
‘‘Times” w:re both right. The licensing feature of 
the bill is attsacting too much attention altogether fcr 
the good of those who wish to have the measure car‘ied 
Thej objections which are urged agsinst it are of vital 
importance. 

In the first place, the Government rejected the proposal 
of the local option party that separate Boards should 
be established for the sake of dealing with this licensing 
question. All matters relating to licenses must go before 
the County Council. This will prevent special elections 
upon the one question, snd prevent’ single municipali 
ties from taking the action they desire. The Govern 
ment’s plan fs very favorable to the vested interests of 
he pubiicans. 

The next objection fs even more importan'. Tie new 
bili provides that if the County Council refuse to renew 
a license, compensation must be paid to its holder unlees 
he has been a Jaw-breaker. The member of the Gov. 
ernment who introduced the measure indulged in the 
usual commonpleces about confiscating the property 
of those who had embarked their capital under the 
sarction of existing laws. He admitted that even at 
present no galoon-keeper was granted a license to tel! 
liquor for more than one year in advance. Yet he held 
that the community would have no right to withhold 
the license in the future aven though it believed that the 
business was injuring it instead of helping it. Of course 
he did not state this in #0 many words, or he would 
bave stated the fallacy of his own position. However, 
there is hope that English public sentiment on this 
question will soon stand where American public sentt- 
ment already stande. Since the Local Government bill 
was Introduced, the Court of Queen’s Bench bas ren- 
dered a decison eimilar to that of our own Supreme 
Court in justification of prohibition without compen- 
sation. The judges decided that magistrates have 
power to refuse to renew a long standing license 
even in the case of a respectably conducted busl- 
ness. This decision in Eogland is more remerkable 
even than the decis'on of our Court, since it has noy 
been very long since such temperance men as John 
Bright denounced Iccal option without compensation 
as confiecation. If this new measure, which requires 

compensation to be paid bythe ratepayers of the 
district, should be carried, the cavss of local option will 
be indefinitely 1etarded. Sir Wilfrid] Lawson rightly 
asserts that the measure fines a district for the offense 
of trying to make itself pure. 


THE WEEK. 


Governor Hili’s veto of the High License bill is an 
exceptionally weak document. Almost every point that 
he raises is utterly trivial. He begins by speaking of 
the confusion which already exists in our liquor legts- 
lation. But this is no argument against a bill which, 
whatever may heve been its feults, was comprehensive 
in its scope and clear in its meaning. He next urges 
that so long as the general policy of the State is opposed 
to prohibition and in favor of licenses it is unreasonable 
to permit certain districts to fix fees which are practi - 








cally probibitory, For a Democrat this. argument is. 


pecullarly absurd. From the beginning that party has 
insisted upon the right of local self-government, and 
from this point of view the chief objection to the High 
L'cense bill was thatit did not permit local self- govern 
ment enough. Communities which wished to abolish- 
the dram-shops were unable to do so, but must content 
themselves with impoting a high fee, which many be- 
eve would intrench the traffic, The third point raised 
by the Governor is even more captious. He points out 
that the minimum license for distilled liquor is $300, 
while the maximum license for ale and beer is $400. 
The Governor urges that it fe not in accordance with 
public gentiment or common esente to tax the less intox- 
icating drinks as much as the more intoxicating. But 
the bill in no way requires this, and leaves the matter to 
the good sense of cach community. The Governor's 
last point has a certain force, but he lays little stress 
upon it, It is that high license creates a monopoly 
of the Nquor bueiness by concentrating it in the hands 
of a few dealers and thereby crushing out those of 
ordinary means. The Governor concludes his message 
by speaking with mild favor of the growing sentiment 
in favor of higher license fees and asserting that he 
would give toa ressonable measure his approval. It 
may be that this veto will strengthen Governor Hill 
with the liquor element among the politicians of his 


party, but jt pil] not help the party, and it wil! burt the 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION: 


Governor in the eyes of thinking people, even of those 
who are opposed to the principle of High License. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the National 
Temperance Society took place ia the Broadway Taber- 
nacle in this city on Tuesday evening of Jast week. The 
reports read indicated a year of prosperity. Addresses 
were made by Dr. Theodore Cuyler, President of the 
Society, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Iowa, and Bishop Tay- 
lor, of the Methodist G@hurch. Mrs. Fcster, as usual, 
attacked the Government tex on whisky. The fact 
that this tex quadruples the wholessle price of the 
whisky is to her mind of noimporiance. She says that 
it does not restrain whisky drinking, and that the 
whisky men belfeve that it gives them a status, and they 
are therefore glad to be taxed. The most interesting 
speech of the evening was that of Bishop Taylor, who 
told of the ravages made by the liquor traffic in the 
Congo region of Africas. After speaking of the extent 
to which I'quor was used as the currency cf the coun. 
try, he told of the curious form of prohibition which 
some of thenatives haveadopted. It is the prohibition, 
not of liquor, but of guns in the market-places. It is 
well understcod that if the negroes come to the market 
they will certainly get drunk, and if they bave guns 
these will certainly gocff. He told of one chfef who 
had been warned three times not to bring his gun tothe 
market-place, and each time disobeyed. Finally he was 
put to death, Still another chief, more influential than 
the first, sinned in a like manner, but was allowed to 
procure a substitute. He bought a slave to take his 
place, and the slave was executed. The Bishop did not 
point the moral of this story by indicating that under 
some of our own Jaws the bartenders are often impris- 

oned while the owners of the property who hire them 
are allowed to escape punishment. 


The County Option bill in New York State has been 
defeated again, and it is killed for the session. The 
Rzpublicans only succeeded in getting sixty-one of theiT 
members to support it. The member who objected to 
voting for high license because the State Convention 
had refused to pledge itself to high license also refused 
to vote for the Local Option bill, though this measure 
was distinctly promised by the Convention. 


The Missour! Supreme Court has rendered a decision 
that the Downing act prohibiting the sale of intoxicat- 
ing drinks cn Sunday applies to the city of St. Louis in 
epite of the special act under which the l'quor dealers 
of that city had claimed exemption. The Police Board 
of the city will swear in two hundred extra men to en- 
force the law. 











ALCOHOL. 


Among the curious side issues of the current temper- 
ance discussion is the question whether alcohol is a 
natural product. This is, I believe, vigorously denied 
in some quarters. Alcohol, like bread, is manufactured 
artificially from a natural product. In each case fer- 
mentation, a natural process, is made use of. But 
while bread is known only as a product of manufact- 
ure, alcohol appears to be very widely distributed in 
nature, though in extremely minute quantities. Nor is 
this at all surprising. If grapes or apples, or their 
juice, be exposed to the air, fermentation sets in, and 
the sugar and other carbohydrates are changed to 
slcohol. The fermenta which cause the change are 
afloat in the air all about, and might not unnaturally 
attack similar compounds in other vegetable substances. 
Professor Mintz, of the National Aegronomic Institute 
in Paris, has, by refined chemical tests, discovered evi- 
dences of alcohol in cultivated soils, in rain water, in sea 
and river water, and in the atmosphere. He finds that 
vegetable molds may contain considerable quantities, 
and it appears probable that the alcohol ‘‘ originates in 
the soil, from the fermentation of the organic matters 
in it, and is thence diffused as vapor in the atmos- 
phere.” 

Another side issue of our temperance discutsion is the 
so-called “ Bible wine” theory, which maintains that 
the wine used in Palestine in the time of Christ was not 
alcoholic. I have been unable to find evidence that the 
composition of the juice of the grape, the laws of fer- 
mentation, or the practice in the making and using of 
wine, were different in that country at that time from 
those in other countries, or in that country at other 
times ; and believe it safe to say that the theory that 
Bible wine was different from other wine, that it had 
not the alcohol which other wines contain, is without 
any basis to support it, ia the opinion of the student of 
acience. 

Of the inexpressibly baneful effects of alcohol, that 
have made its excessive use one of the worst of the 
evils of our modern civilization, this is not the place to 
speak. But there is one matter in this connection 
about which, I trust, a word may not be out of place. 
It is that, great as is the physical evil of alcohol, the 





moral evil is incomparably greater ; that true temper- 
ance reform ig moral reform ; and that, like every other 
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moral] reform, it will be best furthered by the closest 
alliance with the truth. 

The moral argument against alcohol seems to me 
invincible. Is it not certainly strong enough when the 
facta are adhered to, without the exaggerations into 
which earnest reformers, in the intensity of their con- 
victions, are sometimes led ?—[From Professor At- 
water’s article in the May Century. 


MUSIC AND ART. 


Melssonfer’s new picture is thus described by a Lon- 
don paper : ‘‘ Departing from his customary microscopic 
method, the French master gives us a gigantic water- 
color—100 inches by 56. Yost none of the old qualities 
of marvelous detail are lost, the well known perfect 
power over minut'e is present, and, with its nervous 
verve, ‘go,’ and strong dramatic instinct, this picture 
called ‘1807 Scatches%a grip of us and speaks out its 
historic record like a trumpet call. 

‘8The scene}is the morning of the taking of Friedland, 
June 14 1807. The central group shows us the Em- 
peror Napoleon in the old green coat, with his cravache 
hanging from his wrist, among his Generals; in wild 
triumphal charge, with open mouths and uplifted 
sabrea, the regiment of the Twelfth Cutrassiers sweep 
before the then omnipotent Cwiar. There is vigor, 
power, dash, and energy in every trooper and every 
charger, the acent of battle is in the air, and victory is 
the watchword. 

‘* For three years Meissanier has been at work on this 
splendid water-color, during which time he has prac- 
tically done nothing else, and, as an instance of the 
‘ thoroughness’ of the veteran’s method, we ‘may men- 
tion that to get the effect of beaten-down corn he pur. 
chased a ‘corn field near Polssy, the French Govern- 
ment gave him the privilege of seeing a squadron of 
calvary charging through his broken and bruised crop, 
and the result of the painter’s observation is now before 
us in vivid realism. The picture will be shown in Paris 
at the Exhibition next year, but the Eaglish public are 
favored with the first sight of it. It is to be engraved 
by M. Jules Jacquet, and we have no hesitation in 
saying that it is a-work which at once takes its place in 
the foremost ranks of the grext battle pictures of this 
century.” 


A circular has been issued by Mr. Henry M. Stevens, 
calling attention to the ‘‘ Crescent Art Exhibition,” to 
be opened at No. 138 Fifth Avenue. Mr. Stevens's pur- 
pose is explained to be “‘the establishment of a per- 
manent place of salefor the works of American artists,”’ 
and it is argued that “the enterprise is one which 
must appeal to every one interested in American art, 
owing to the almost exclusive patronage which foreign 
pictures have so steadily had for a round number of 
yeara past.” Mr. Stevens believes that thea idea of the 
‘* immeasurable superiority ” of foreign art can only be 
controverted by a permanent exhibition of American 
work. ‘‘Spring and fall exhibitions are interesting, 
but the interval allowed to elapse before important 
works are seen sgain, except in the studios where 
so few American buyers are found nowadays, is so 
long that an immediate, and {it is to be hoped an effect- 
ive, measure to overcome this difficulty is taken in the 
case of the exhibition in question. A frivolous and 
most ignorant impression is abroad, evidently, that home 
art can gain no prestige and confer no distinction.” 
Appended to this circular is a long list of artists, who 
are described as ‘‘ interested in this movement, and the 
mejority of whom are exhibitors.” The list includes 
Mr. Huntington and otber Academicians, many mem- 
bers of the Society of American Artists and of the 
Water Color Society, and others, 











Mrs, Clara Erskine Clement Waters, in a communica- 
tion to the press concerning Professor E. 8. Morse’s 
splendid collection of Japanese pottery, states that it is 
to be sold, and expresses the hope that it may be secured 
for the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, This collection 
isa marvel of complete ard systematic classification 
along a number of separate lines. That is, it covers the 
ground historically, from the earliest prehistoric pottery 
down to the work of living men, by provinces, by 
makers, by forms, and. of course, by types of work. 
Mrs, Waters says that Professor Morse {s willing to cell 
the collection to Boston $20,000 cheaper than to any 
other city, and is willing to defer the payment of a part 
of the sum for some time. She believes that it can be 
bought for $80,000, and one lady has guaranteed 
$10,000. Her own subscription, she rays, must be small 
in com parison, for she can give but $500, but that she 
will give most gladly, and she appeals to all those who 
ars interested in the Art Museum to see to it that this 
collection is secured for it 


The Philadelphia, New York, and Boston societies of 
amateur photographers have arranged to give joint ex! 
hibitions, triennfally, in each city. This year the ex. 
oan wil] be in Boston, in the gallery of the Art 

iu 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


It is said that Washington’s only joke 
was during a debate in the Continental 
Congress on the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Army. A member proposed that it 
should never «x:seed 3000 men, where- 
upon Washington moved an amendment 
that no enemy should invade the country 
with a force exceeding 2 000 men. 





When a man says bis ‘ wife is worth 
her weight in gold,” if she weighs 120 
pounds she is worth just an evn $30,000. 





Humboldt {nforms us that a follower of 
Cortez firat sowed wheatin America. He 
had but three kernels to begin wiih, which 
he had found in their supply of rice, but 
he planted it in the right place. The 
crop or “dividends” In 1880 were 459,- 
483 137 bushels, 


The pastor of a Norto Carolina church, 
having graduated from the army to the 
ministry, recently startled his congrega- 
tion by announcing the collection, with 
his ususl command, ‘“ Attention, com- 
pany! Present alms!’ 





Toe Datch, it appears are atill taking 
Holland. Probably 1000,000 acres of 
land have been reclaimed from the sea 
during the last two centuries, and the good 
work is going on at the rate of elght acres 
a day. 

A true Arabian N :ght’s tale comes from 
Athens. The Greolan revenues have 
increased lately, but the national balance 
sheet seems to have remained stationary, 
and the country was disappoiuted. The 
Chief Central Cashier showed a balance 
sheet of twenty-five franos to the credit of 
the kingdom. Thereupon the Treasury 
‘was searched and nine million francs 
were found stowed away, which the 
Cashier says he had been hoarding until 
they should reach twelve millions, in 
order to give the country a pleasant sur- 
prise —[sun. 


An east side. ciergyman admires the 
enterprise of a neighboring denomination, 
The first day he removed to a new real- 
dence he received a card inviting him and 
his family to unite with the Sunday-school 
in question.—[ Bridgeport Standard. 


A London dealer in birds prepared for 
the adornment of ladies’ bonnets makes 
the statement that last year he sold 
2.000 000 of them, ranging in variety 
from the robin and the wood pigeon to 
the splendid trop'cal bird, 


The shade of 8.r Boyie Roche must be 
engaged on the ‘‘Sun,” whieh says this 
morning: ‘‘The markeimen nearly all 
say that they are barely able to pay the 
present rent. The increase, although not 
great, is a last straw, and will; it is sald, 
drive to .the wall many who have suc- 
ceeded by hard work in keeping their 
heads above water.” —[Evening Post. 


In the last five years $60 000,000 worth 
of diamonds have been taken to Eigland 
from the African diamond fields, Since 
1871 $100,000,000 worth, or three and a 
half tons, have been taken from the 
Kimberley mine alone, 














FREAKS OF MEMORY. 


The wise man of old, who prayed for 
the power ef forgetting, probably wished 
to be able to exercise this act partially, 
aud at his will. The waters of Lsthe are 
too often sadly capricious in their cur- 
Trent, and while they submerge much we 
would willingly remember, leave un- 
touched much we would readily forget, 
Memory is an intractable servant to most 
of us, and volumes might be written on 
its vagaries. What is called “a good 
memory” jis probably a natural gift, 
though the power of recollecting can, 
doubtless, be artificially strengthened. 
Writers from the days of Faller have laid 
down rules for what may be called manu- 
facturing memory, and the subject is a 
favorite one with lecturers. There fs a 
wicked story (doubtless an invention) that 
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after a professor of the art of recollecting 
had been lecturing in a hotel drawing. 
room, the waiter came into the apartment 
after his departure, and, looking about, 


-inqutred, ‘‘ Has any one seen the memory 


gentleman’s umbrella? He's forgot it 
somewheres.” Even the best memories 
are curiously uscertain in their action. 
Str Walter Scott described a very common 
experlence when he remarked ‘‘on the 
singular tenacity with which his memory 
had retained a store of trash ” and let slip 
matters he was anxious to remember. 
Some doggerel rhyme, heard casually in 
the street, will stick by us for twenty 
years, while we forget poetry we labori- 
ously learned by heart and desired to re 
member. Trivis] incidents will remain 
indelibly fixed in the mind, while impor- 
tant events bscome shadowy recollections. 
“Why this thusness ?’ as Artemus Ward 
inquires. It is not always the happfest, 
nor the saddest, nor the moat eventful 
occurrences of cur lives which are the 
best remembered. Why does the face of 
the coachman who drove us to our first 
school stand out distinct still, though 
time has blurred the recollection of 
many of our schcolmates? Way did 
Cowper recall the pattern of hia 
mother’s dress more vividly than her feat- 
ures ? Why do we remember the knocker 
at Angelina’s door so distinctly, and are 
now a little uncertain as to the exact color 
of her eyes? Why, above all, can we 
repeat pages of some aillly bock, glanced 
at years ago, and cannot recall the scien- 
tific theory or the philosophical argument 
we fondly hoped we had sealed to our 
memory a few days past? Absolute loss 
of memory is, of course, a very common 
form of brain disease; but without pro- 
ceeding to this extremity, partial failure 
of the power of recollection sometimes 
occurs. Overwork not unfrequently pro- 
duces this. There is a story of an ¢13- 
quent extempore preacher, who once, on 
entering the pulpit, felt his powers of 
memory suddenly forsake him ; as be de- 
scribed it, ‘‘ My mind became suddenly 
blank,” Happily, the coneregation were 
singing alengthy hymn. Fora few min- 
utes the preacher endured acute mental 
suffering, then as suddenly as his mem- 
ory had vanished it returned, and the for- 
gotten matter came back to his recollec- 
tion. Actors have been known to suffer 
from the same abrupt lapses of memory, 
the period of forgetfulness being some- 
times so brief that only the victim himself 
was conscious of it, Emerson, the Amer! 
can writer, suffered toward the end of his 
life from most distressing fatlure of mem 
orv. At the time he was able to perform 
difficult literary tasks he entirely forgot the 
names of his friends and the titles of com- 
mon objects. He was aware of his own 
infirmity. On one occasion, meeting an 
acquaintance in the street, he mentioned 
that he was going to dine with a mutual 
friend, adding, ‘‘ I have known and loved 
her for years, and remember her house, 
but I can’t tell you her name; she’s the 
mother of the tall young man.” Oa an- 
ether occasion he said: ‘‘I want some 
thing. I cannot tell you f's name, but I 
can tell you its history. Pople borrow it 
and don’t return it.” Need it be added 
that the author was looking for his um- 
brella? Even a failing memory could 
not forget that noticeable fact in an um 
brella’s career—the readiness with which 
it is lost. The failureof a power to recall 
the proper names for common objects is 
a well-known disease, and has, in fact, its 
regular medical name —[London Stand- 
ard. 


FLORAL PRAISE 


“OUR HAPPY. "FLORAL DAY.” 
A BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL SERVICE FOR 
Children’s Day and Flower Sunday, 


By Husert P. Mam. 
Prie r 100 eopies; 5 cts. each b 
rhetan issues furnished at same 
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BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E, Ninth St., New York. 





$1 BAADOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Three Notable Books. 
RTERNAL ATONEMENT 


By the late Roswst1 D. fy age yor DD. $1.50. 


“The int ess of this great Chris. 
tian scholar was cone impressive. His own 
faith was firm as a rock, and his language will 
impart 8rmness to the’ faith of others The 
sermons are models of style.” — Phila. Bulletin. 

“Eloquent in a vigorous, and eminently 
sound”'—N. Y. Si 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 


By Grorez T. Lapp, D.D. 1%mo, $2.00 


“The book is not controversial, but instruct- 
ive, and as frank as ‘t {s learned It may be 
commended to all fair-minded readers who wish 
e reasonable view of the Bible and a reverent 

ut open treatment of the results of modern 
criticism.” — Christian Register. 

“Not destructive, but constructive; not a 
bu::dle of negations, but positive and oe 
ive. It is intensely interesting to every 
pe of religious sensibilities .."°—Boston Thay 

orld 


SOCIETY IN ROME UNDER 
THE CARSARS. 


By Writram Ratrg Ines, MA. 12mo, $1 95. 


“The work is one of great merit, and is most 
readable and entertaining.— Phila. Telegraph 

“Every page is brimful of interest. Mr. Inge 
deals with the religion, philosophy, morality, 
government and society, literature and art, 
education, dally life, amusements, and luxuries 
of those eventful daysin such a manner as to 
make those sturdy Romans live again in his 
pages.”’ ald. 


— Chicago Her 
*,* For sale by ali booksel ers, or sent, pos!paid, by 


CHARLES. SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New Yerk. 














SUMMER LEGENDS. Translated 
from the German of Rudolph Baumbach 
by Mrs. HELEN B. DOLE. 12mo, gilt top, 
$1.25. 


Rudolph Baumbach is tha most spontaneous and 
sparkling of modern German poets. He has Heine’s 
wit, without a trace of his bitterness. 

B,vumbageh’s prose fs as fascinating as his poetry. 
It is mpid, simple, strong, and pure, His “#um.- 
mer Legends” are remarkable for their fancy, 
which is never trivial; their delicate humor, which 
plays over the foibles of human nature, but never 
tantite to 3 their quaiot tical flavor, and their adap- 

to amuse and interest all classes of readers 
12) Seyemneaty translated into simple, unaffscted 
English, they deserve to become as classic and pop 
ular in America as they are in Germ ny,where they 
have had a phenomenal success. 


LIFE. By Count L. N. Totstor. Trans 
lated from MS. by Miss Isabel F. Hap- 
good. 12mo, with portrait, $1.25. 


In this the latest work ef Count Tolstol's genius, 
he elaborates his favorite idea that happiness of the 
individual must not expected, but that, by re- 
nunciation of it, tne happiness of the rage is to be 
subserved. He argués against the popular fear of 
death, showing that death is nothing worse than 
sleep ; that life as we see it is a mere manifestation 
of the real life which wis existent before and will 
be existent after death; in short, is the life of 
hu: ~y— Ae he work contains some very strikin 
and brilliant passages of genuine eloquence, an 
thoughts’ that will not fail to create much discus 
sion, and still further stimulate the interest in this 

remarkable author. 





T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Piace, New York. 


MELODIOUS SONGS 


IN WELL-MADE BOOKS 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS "Sstens 


$8.60 per dozen) contains cose Thements, and 139 
— ease, many of them Motion So’ A good 
I k. In Pa to the 








Wi 

says the Mother Dove,” “My Days of 
Youtn,” “O say, busy hem “Out in a beautiful 
Field.” Send for Specimen P. ages. 


UNITED VOICES ; 


— et 4 $4.80 dame Lite je nae 


ewest 
and Best —— Song Book fetes be his phe ex- 
t tact in g and arrangiog; with new 





and pleasing sengs. 


{CHILDREN’S DIADEM 1%, 3idev 


(85 cts., n fh Per pe 4 eon ) ane crowning work of the 
useful lif Abbey, recentiy deceased. 
Very sweet fi oad tunes 


VOICES OF PRAISE Praise seating (0 ct, 
2) per doz.), Rev. C. 1. Hutchins. 


Za fits 
oe taste of those who like dignified yet oe brilliant 
and wide awake music. 


LAUDAMUS GL), F Hyma and Tune Book for 


s’ Semin outees ant Colleges. 
Prefs. Ritter and Kendrick, ef V. 


Send fer Specimen Cepies(at Retail Price), 


pecimen rages, Free. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 





GO, H, Diesen & Oo., 867 Broadway, New York. 


The Story of the Nations. 


A series of graphic historical narratives, 
presenting the stories of the principal na- 
tions of the ancient and modern world; 
eighteen volumes ready ; large 12mo, with 
maps and many illustrations, Each $1.50. 

Among the authors represented in the 
series are RAWLINSON, FREEMAN, LANE. 
POOLE, MAHAFFY, RAGOZIN, BRADLEY, 
JEWETT, HALE, BOYESEN, CHURCH, GIL- 
MAN, HOSMER, THOROLD ROGERS, etc., etc. 

The subjects thus far considered include 
Chaldea, Assyria, Media, 
Greece, Rome, The Jews, 
Egypt, Pe:sia, Carthaga, Sar- 
acens, Alexander’s Empire, 
Moors, Spiin, Hungary, Ger- 
many, Normans, Norway. Ire- 
land, and Goths. 

“Aclear, rap'd, and entertaining account of the 


peinctpel pues of the ancient and mcdern 
world.”—{N. Y. Tribune. 


/ For atuden’s, young or old, there are few better 
books.”—;Lippincott’s Magazine. 


“ Admirable and useful vol .mes.”—[Prof. Sayce. 


Illustrated prospectus sent on receipt of 
stamp. For sale: by all dealers, and sent 
paid by mail on receipt of price by the pub 
lishers, 

G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


BEECHER BOOKS. 


We have always in stock the following books 
by Henry Warp BEgcHer: Patriotic Addreses 
from 1:50 to 1835; A Sammer in England, ad. 
dresses, lectures, and.sermons delivered there 
in 1886; Evolution and Relizion, his special dis- 
courses slong that jine of thought; Yale Lect- 
ures on Preaching, three series in one volunie ; 
Comforting Thoughts fur bereavement, illness, 
and adversity ; Royal Traths, reported from his 
spoken words ; Norwood, his only novel; Leect- 
ures te Young Men on various important sub- 
jects; Beecher as a Humorist, selections from 
bis works; Sermons, different volumes, Ellin- 
wood’s Reports; and back numbers of Plym- 
outh Palpit. (Send for the list.) 

Moreover, if you want any book, by or about 
Mr. Beecher, write to us for it. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 














lf you want a New Sunday-School Song 
Book, get the 


Glad Refrain, 


By LOWRY & DOANK, 





The Songs are Superior and the Price is Low, 
@25 per 100 Copies; Specimen Pages Free, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76E. Ninth St, New York, 


®» RAND P4 STREET CHICAGO. 


Artistic 
Wedding Presents. 


Etchings tastefully framed, eost- 
ing from $5.00 upward. 

An illustrated and descriptive 
catalogue will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 10 cents. Vis- 
itors always welcome. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & C0., 


20 East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York. 


“PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


The Latest and most Faxcinatiag Recreation. 
A copy of 


“HOW TO M&K& PHOTOGRAPHS,” 


With Descriptive Catalogue, sent without charge to ‘any 
one interested in Amateur Photography, 


SCOVILL MFG. CO. 


W. Irvine Apams. Agent. 
EsTsBIsHED 1802. 
Manufacturers of and Dea’ers in 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
423 Broome St., New York. 











AMATEUR OUTFITS ane from $10 00 upward 
made 
LAN S Church Interiors, 


in price, with which Piororss of the 
p Thirty years’ @Xpercuco Ucusuls 





highest excellence can be 
for the rearrange mentef 
J, & BR. LAMB, 59 Carn ice &t., New hork. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


———————————————————EE SE 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LOGIC OF WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS. 


0 the Editors of The Christian Unton: 

You charge the advocates of woman suffrage with 
‘lack of logic” in their discussion of the subject, in 
that, as you allege, they do not ‘‘ address themselves” 
to *‘ the sentiment which exists among the women of 
America” sgainst assuming “‘ the responsibilities and 
burdens of suffrage,” your assumption being that ‘if 
the msjority of the women of this country desired the 
ballot, the men neither could nor would deny it to 
them.” 

As one who has been an advocate of this cause for 
more than forty jyears, and who has}watched the dis- 
cussion with earnest attention, I take the liberty of ask- 
ing you to consider whether the “lack of logic” is not 
on your own side. Admitting, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that the main obstacle to woman suffrage is what 
you assume it to be, and that there is but a small chance 
for the attainment of the fobject until that obstacle has 
been removed, I atill claim that the logic of the friends 
of the cause, 80 far from being at fault, is all the while 
going straight to the mark, and with telling effect, inso- 
much that it is only a question of time when it will cer- 
tainly produce the desired result. There are tens of 
thousands of women who desire the ballot now, whereas 
in 1848 there were not one hundred,'if so many,‘and the 
number is rapidly increasing with every year ef agite- 
tion. 


If it is true that men wouldjwillingly grant suffrage to 
women if they desired it, it is not less so that women 
would soon cease their opposition if the majority of men 
were favorable to the measure. Their opposition, for 
the most part, is the reeult of that subordination to man 
which for centuries has formed a part of their educs- 
tion, but which they have now begun to outgrow. 
Nine times out of ten the woman who says she does not 
want suffrage is, conscieutly or unconscicusly, seeking 
to win male applause. In proportion as we convert the 
men to suffrage such women will escape the temptation 
to cast dishonor upon their womanhood by shirking the 
duties of cit/zenship. If it were true, therefore, that 
woman tuff ragists addressed their arguments mainly te 
mep, they would still be doing s work logically tending 
to win the favor of women also, But, instead of confining 
their appeals to one sex, they address themselves to’both. 
Certainly there is no Jack either of earnestness or logic 
in what they say to women. Anyone whois acquainted 
with the literature of woman suffrege knows that it 
abounds in arguments designed and adapted to conviroe 
them that they ought to desire and seek the ballet, not 
only for their own sake, but as a means of promoting 
the best interests of their country. It teaches that suf- 
frage is a right and a duty for them not less than for 
men, and tbat it is cowardly for them to shirk their 
responsibilities. How else than by just such teaching 
as this is it possible to overcome their opposition ? 

But what shall be said of the ‘‘ logic” of those who 
assume that the ballot ought not to be extended to 
‘women until it is known that a msjority of them want 
it? Norule of this sort has ever been applied when it 
was proposed to enfranchise large bodies of men. In 
all such cases the franchise has been extended upon 
broad grounds of justice and public utility as well as 
individual right. Especially is this true of the exter- 
sion of suffrege to emancipated slaves at the close of the 
Rebellion. It was seen and felt that without this their 
emancipation would be little better than a farce, and 
nobody thought of waiting for them to ask for the boon. 
Why, then, should the great body of intelligent women, 
who, after acarefal examination of the whole subject, 
demand suffrage as their legitimate and sacred right 
undera republican government, be compelled to wait 
for the conversion of those whoare atill under the 
dominion of auclent prejudices ? If a woman hast a 
conscience against voting, she can refrain as men do. 
If her objection is not one of conscience, then, in view 
of the overwhelming public considerations that enter 
into the question, it is hardly worthy of consideration. 

I wish The Caristian Uaion, in the spirit of its noble 
motto from that eminent woman suffragist, Emerson— 
* Our part is to conspire with the new works of new 
days "—would lend {ts great influence to help and not 
hinder this beneficent reform. Oxrver JomNsonN. 

164 W. 457TH 8t., New Yor. 


MORE WOMAN'S LOGIC. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your answer toa * Voice from a Back Seat” you 
take the position that suffrage is a great responaibility— 
a duty—a duty from which women are exsmpt or 
excused. 

Can a duty ever be properly disposed of by delegation 
to unknown persons or by shirking ? There is an old 
adage, “If you want a thing well done, doit yourself.” 
If suffrage is a duty, should not intelligent and con- 
ecientious women attend to it for themselves rather than 
leave it to many leas capable persons ? 














Though men often feel participation in politics a bur- 
den, has any man ever been disfranchised from choice ? 
It is quite true that there are many women who ‘do not 
yet deaire to vote,not having been educated to consider it 
their right and duty to do so ; but the time is within the 
recollection of many when the pro-slavery advocates 
claimed that many of the negroes were unwilling to be 
freed. Many women hug their chains from about the 
some motives. 

But, as it is quite true that there are men who neg- 
lect to vote, it follows of course that women ‘could also 
who failed to appreciate the sacredness of the duty. 
The fact, however, that many men neglect to vote in no 
way affects the franchise of men ; neither should the 
opinions ef a portion of womankind affect the rights 
and privileges of woman. If suffrage is an inalienable 
right, it should be accorded to women without regard to 
individual wishes or opinions. 

You refer to military‘and firemen’s duty, as ‘suggest- 
ing other objections. Are these tests applied to men ? 
Were not many men represented by substitutes in the last 
war? How is it with the lameor the blind men—are they 
disfranchised ? The male inmates of the poorhouse are 
brought to the polls here’; but sensible women, owners 
of property, widows without sons or brothers, are taxed, 
and taxes are imposed in municipal elections contrary 
to their Interests, against their wishes, without their 
being permitted any voice in the matter. How would 
a man feel who was voting in his place of residence for 
® candidate who would represent his ideas in regard to 
the management of municipal affairs? Would he 
consider voting under such circumstances a duty or a 
privilege? Surely a privilege. 

It is true that a married woman is often sufficiently 
represented in this respect, but then why not give 
municipal suffrage to widows and spinisters? That has 
been done in conservative E agland. 

As for jury duty, can you tell us why a woman 
should not be tried by a jury of her peers? As Miss 
Anthony had told us, ‘‘no woman has ever been granted 
a trial by a jury of her peers ; women are tried by their 
su ” 

Will you permit the conclusion of this illogical ples 
by a story ? 

After municipal suffrage was granted women in 
Kansas, & lady—and doubtless there are many such— 
who was wealthy, childless, having a very good hus- 
band, declined to register. ‘‘ She had all the rights she 
wanted. Mr. ——, the husband, could represent her.” 
A year after, the narrator of this story was sgain in that 
town. Mrs. ——— was ready to register, declared her 
determination todo so. What had wrought this great 
change? Why, this woman had beautiful grounds 
around her home, that she took great pride in, and in 
that plac: the cows were permitted to run at large, and 
would get into her fine dooryard and commit great 
damage. So she wished to register, so as to vote fora 
man for council who would be in favor of an ordinance 
against the cows. But of course her husband could 
represent her? No! he only cast one ballot, while if 
she vcted it counted two against the cows. 

After. hearing about the relief that Kansas mothers 
experienced when they were able to drive out the 
saloons and could permit their boys to be out freely, 
knowing they were safe, one declared herself to be like 
the woman in Kansas, though the wish to vote was not 
from a desire to preserve a dooryard, but to protect the 
boys, not from cows, but from the dram-shop. And 
for this, where is the mother, when she understands the 
possibility that is open to her, who will not merely 
desire to vote, but, more than that, will beg to do so ? 
And if it is possible by this means to protect our boys, 
is it not a duty to vote? A Mornen, 


MARRIED VS SINGLE LIFE. 


The most ardent opponent of the movement for the 
enfranchisement of woman must admit that when a 
‘woman breaks herself loose from all the duties and ties 
of domestic life, and concentrates her thoughts upon 
some ove art or profession, she is fully the equal of 
man, With the many very brilliant examples of 
women who excel in literature, art, or business, it is 
folly to deny them physics] or mental capabilities, 
But is it for the best good of our country that our best 
women should ignore the sacred duties of wife and 
mother and devote their lives to public affairs? The 
Israelites, and all other races who have advanced clvili- 
gxtion, have recogniz:d the importance and sacredness 
of motherhood. § clety, recogn!z\ng this fact, strongly 
binds the man (her natural protector) to the woman, 
and the punishment for neglect is swift and inevitable. 
But while, on the one hand, the punishment of the vio. 
lation of our marriage laws is severe, on the other hand 
the rewards for its fulfillment are rapidly being done 
away with. 

No one will, I think, question the fact that single 
life, for elther sex, with its superior advantages, its 
greater independence and freedom from care and 
responaibility, must eventually annihflate married and 
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domestic life unless some counteracting force is em- 
ployed. 

It is manifestly unfair that the sacrifices incident to 
married life and maternity should be borne unassisted 
by the married, while the single owe their existence and 
everything they have in life to similar sacrifices, The 
unmarried clastes as arule are so because of intense 
egotism and selfishness, and the bulk of their substance 
is wasted in riotous living, the gratification of their 
petty and usually wholly selfish enjoyments. They 
bear few, if any, of the heavier burdens of society, 
while demanding even greater privileges than those 
who are fulfilling the highest duties of manhood and 
womanhood. 

The simple statement that the physically sound man 
or woman who willfully chooses a single life because of 
ite greater ease and opportunities commits a grievous, 
an irreparable, sin, is unheeded. Something more effect- 
ive must be done. The rising generation must have 
better care. Single men and women must pay the debt ° 
they owe to the world by assisting in this care. No 
relief need be looked for from the “anxious and aim- 
less ;” they do not, as a rule, support even themselves. It 
{is from the specially employed—the men and women 
who have elected to remain single, and devote their 
lives to helping those about them—that help must come, 
Placing restrictions upon this class will decrease the com- 
petition and increase the compensation, and at the same 
time afford a stimulus for greater activity. 

The bill recently introduced in the Legislature of this 
State providing for a poll-tax upon bachelors was 
looked upon as a joke, and yet it is manifestly unfair 
that a large proportion of our population should escape 
the sacrifices required to perpetuate the race. 

If the present tendency to discourage matrimony and 
home life, and encourage single ‘‘ blessedness,” con- 
tinues, something will have to be done, or the parents 
of the lower classes will be unable to properly care for 
their effspring, and they will be compelled to make 
them a public charge. It is evident that, unless there is 
a radical change in sentiment, we shall socn become a 
nation of practical, if not theoretical, communistse— 
a .commun!'y where every one seeks his or her own 
pleasure and profit without regard to his neighbor, and 
with no sense of obligation toward past or future 
generations, J. H. G. 


REFORMING THE THEATER. 


Jo the Editors of The Christian Union: 

frxn —Your correspondent of the Two Stars misses 
the point of my objection to theater-going. Perhaps I 
did not state it well, or was not fortunate In my choice 
of illustrations. It is simply this: I cannot think it 
right for me to patronize at any time an establishment 
which is used during a large part of the year for pur- 
poses which I consider immora). I cannot sit comfort- 
ably—nor oughé I to sit comfortably—in a theater, even 
though Booth and Barrett walk the stage, if I know 
that preparations are now making to produce in that 
game theater plays which will corrupt every beholder, 
and which, through indecent advertisements, will cor- 
rupt the children and youth of the city at large. 

The talk about attending good plays and so reform- 
ing the theater puts me in mind of the old story of the 
wicked son who made his aged father get down on all 
fours that he might “sick” the dog on him, and so 
educate the animal to fight. The old man complained 
that it was very hard on him, but the son replied, 
** Never mind, father ; {t’ll be the making of the pup.” 

Some things cost too much in the ‘‘ making.” 8. 


A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
Norra Wrrmovurn, May 11, ’88. 


In the foot-note to my sermon in this week’s Christian 
Union, and in the editorial mote on page 578, there is a 
alight mixing of identities. 

The Rey. Frederic Palmer, formerly of Philadelphia, now 
of Audover, is an Episcopal clergyman, and is thoroughly 
worthy of all the good things you say of him. I wish he 
was the author of my sermon, for you would have in him 
a much more influential ally than you find in me. 

I never was privileged to “ prove my consecration and 
the practicality of my judgment,’’ etc., by a “‘ work for ¥ 
Obrist in the city of Philadelphia.’’ I can claim no great- 
ness. It has only been my humble lot to teach Lstin and 
Greek in Oahu College, Sandwich Islands, and guide a few 
souls into the kingdom in a pastorate or two in New Eng- 
land. All my greatness is yet to be achieved. 

ms. suppose it is only one of the “ signs of the times’? that 

the same man can be represented as pastor of a Congrega- - 
tional church in North Weymouth and of an Episcopal 
ehurch in Andover. I Tejoloet that the middle walis of par- 
tition have been so razed 

Lhave written my cousin at Andover that if any of the 
gaat souk gous B - his nis coneregation complain of the sermon’s 

wrote it; while if any of my peo- 
ple are ceaiadeauh; os he is ite author. Don’t you some- 
times wish you had a double? 

The Rey. Frederic Palmer, formerly of Philadelphia, now 
of Andover, is of Professor George whe pe tnhay of Har- 
vard University, and is a rector of an Episcopal ch 

I have the henor sh cents woe myself : 


Pastor Firat Congregational 
North Woymnath, Mags. 











May 17, 1888. 
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ABSOLUTELY PERFECT. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
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CABLE OFFICE. 


Open until MIDNIGHT, “including SUNDAYS. 


DIRECT WIRES. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


QT ai TzacHERS’ AGENoY, 





Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 


7 East 147m Stuer, N.Y. 





WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
BRIDGETON, N .J. 
A Home for the Boys. Select, thorough, suc- 


Established 81 Years. Terms, $800. 


. §CALEB ALLEN, B. A. (En 
Pamowars: {SAVER GNEY Pape oe” 

















RDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN . 
Baus Stans beaaied WOME |s0cts, WANTS. 50 cts 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Cards of not more than one-half 
SCHOOL OF LAW. inch will be inserted in this 
jab ‘Twenty I ar tructors. — i subscrib- 
Dean. 1) Ashburton Plnoe, Bostow Mass, pommett fifty ws A or 
For Sale. Seaside Cottage.—Built for subscriber 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Byra Mawr, Pa., ten miles from sy nilatolphie. 
skit Greek Latin, Mathouetios Sngliahy Anglo. 
man, ipelu on. Ola, Hrench, Tee a High 1, His- 
; tiga Sclence, E istzy, Biology, 
ng On ibe es Sargent's apr erates oomn 
Fellowships (value $450) in Greek, ngliah See 
as above, “a 





Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instruct- 
ors. 1417 students last year 
I. DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOG Y.—Classical and 
English Courses. 
II. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
ARTS.—Ciassical, Poliosuphival, and Literary 


Ill. DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY IN- 
IR UCTION . -— Vlaastenl, Pniloso} and 


IV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
V. ART DEPARTMENT. 

+ Cones wie ts with increased mootives. palargea 
Stone Buildings’ io 7 


Tuitioa ana ye egy $10 per term of 8 mos. 
Table Board and Room Kent, 924 ter 
‘Terms begin Sept, 11, Jan. 1, and pas full 


a. Ww. SHURTLEFY, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


SCMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS—Peekskill Military 
Academy, June 20th to September 5:h,’88. Send 
am a JOHN.N, TILDEN, A.M., M.D., Peeks- 


CoCo 8 oe ge ee | 
} FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. | 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
‘suMelently for every-day an business con: 


OSENTHAL’: 

Maire chary SYSTEM. Terms ays “celebrated 
correction yp yea Part 4 

o3 cat oor iberalt Sccacee tensors i 
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Pe FURLISEING 60,’ BOSTON, MASS. ‘ 
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by Palliser & Palliser, Architects, of New York 
Gity. Five rooms, ample closets, ete., in 
first story ; six chambers and eight closets in 
second story; commodious attic, space for 
three or fourmorerooms. Good well. Stable. 
Fine tennis lawn. Two fine bathing houses on 
beach. About three acres land in turf. Lo 
cated at Eastern Point, mouth New London 
Harber, opposite Pequot House, five minutes, 
walk from new and elegant Fort Griswold 
House. To Boston in three hours, New York 
in four hours, by express trains. Always cool 
and breezy. Land and water view unsur- 
passed. Address the owner, W. A. Aiken, 157 
Washington Street, Norwieh, Conn. 


Nentucket Cottages to Rent, at Sacchacha; daily 
communication with Nantucket town. Fully 
furnished, One six rooms, open fireplaces 
$150. One seven rooms, $200from June '10, to 
Oct, 1. Directly on the beach. Superb 
view. Grand place for children. Address 
W. M. F. Round, Nantucket, Mass. 





For Sale or to Rent.—Partly furnished large 
stone house, fourteen rooms, with all out- 
buildings‘and gardener’s cottage, on Hudson 
River, at Palisade, N.Y., near Sparkill station 
on Northern Railroad of N.J. Healthy and 
cool. Apply to Wm. Peet, 20 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


to know of a small family school fer boys in a 
New England country town, where home sur- 
roundings and Christian influences can be 
secured and personal superintendence in the 
teaching will be given. Address Box 184 
Highland Park, Lake Co., Illinois. 





Summer Resideuce.—A large furnished house to 
rent for the summer at Summit.!N. J. Five 
minutes from station, Fifty minutes from 
New York. Box 22, 





Family Schoel for Beys.—A clergyman wishes ut 





. 


Pupils Preparing fer College.—Lady, expert- 
enced in rapidly preparing pupils for college, 
would prepare young ladies in summer months 
for September examinations. Boarding in 
their families if desired. Teachers’ Agency, 
$1 East 17th Street, New York City. 


Lake George N. ¥:—To let, commodious cottage, 
furnished ; finest scenery and best boating 
and fishing on the Lake ; excellent spring ; ice 
house filled ; all supplies brought to door 
daily ; malaria unknown. F. C., care Chris- 
tian Union. 


Place Wanted.—A young man who {3 attending 
school desires a place to work ona farm with 
arespectable family during vacation, some- 
where in the yicinity of New York City. 
Address F. L., Christian Union Office. 


Housekeeper or Companion.—A widow desires a 
situation as companion to a Jady or as heuse- 
keeper for a widower. References given and 
required. Address A. B., Box 816, Geneva, 
E.t-. 


Companion or Governess.—An edneated lady de- 
sires a position as companion or governess’ fer 
the months of July and August. Address 
M. E. B., Box 90, Station W, Brooklyn. 


Chaperon.—A lady going to the seaside will 
chaperon two or three young ladies. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Address M. W. H., Chris- 
tian Union Office. 





ELIGHTFUL RESIDENCES (Detached) 


BEDFORD PARK, 


in the city of New York, for sale, $6,000. to $25,000. 
Many sold and oceup! ed; Harlem R. RB. station on 
premises ; only three minutes’ walk to houses ; 


watch~ an in at'endance. 
ANIEL R. KENDALL, 111 Broadway, Room 90. 





QRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. © 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homoopathic Chemists, 


London Encland. 


| 


THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IM- 
PROVING THE CONDITION OF 
THE POOR. 
Organized 184, incorporated 1848, supported by 
voluntary contributions. 
Rag Fe moni ter careful inquiry and fo alee 
own visitors at the houses of the poor. 
4 the ye year ending September 90, net, over 


ds annually abou 





cas 
pee ° v:ajted 
oy suitable relief 


ears at. as we 
aiepomphets big nae 
Ww. R. Huatingson, DD. D.D., B. Fulton Cutting, Vice. 
Robert B. Minturn, Treasurer, 45 William St. 
Benry 5, Campion, MD Reporaing BOCA. 
John Bowne, Gencral Agent, 79 Fourth Avenua. 









; ™LARCE DEMAND 


GOOD SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


For Ladies, Misses and Children 
ives an oe mpg to unprincipled 


a 
\ THEY ARE NOT AS GOOD. 
Corset is 


ta"Be sure your 
stamped **Good Sense.”? 
Sold enna all Leading Retailers, 
for Circular, 


> ) FERRIS Bi BROS. new vou 
& CO. CHicaco 


, RSHALL ELE BSS AGENTS. 





A GIFT TO MINISTERS. 


Madeley’s Science of Correspondences Elu- 
cidased (743 pp., vo), sent free to ministers and the- 
cal student ho wil 





Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisement in The Christian Union,” 
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SACRED COWS IN INDIA. 


Smaller causes than the excitement 
created in the northwest provirces of 
India by what iz locally known as ‘ the 
cow-killing question” have ere now led 
to serious trouble, and it is not surprising 
that the orthodox H:ndu community has 
taken up the matter gravely. It appears 
that a few years ago the N orthwest High 
Court ruled that Brahmiai bulls could not 
be the eubj:ct of theft, inasmuch as Hin- 
dus, in releasing such animals for cere- 
monial purposes, divested themselves of 
all rights of ownershipin them. When 
it is remembered in what reverence these 
animals are held by the Hindu commu- 
nity, it is easy to uaderstand the feeling 
which a decision that certainly smacks 
somewhat of legal pedantry bas aroused 
U :happtiy, this and some other cases are 
said to have emboldened “ low-class 
M vhammedans ” to do intentional violence 
to the feelings of Hindus by killing cows 
and oxen before them. Certain Moham- 
medans were actually coavicted by a 
magistrate under a seciion of a penal code 
for destroying an object held sacred by 
killing a cow within view of Hisdus 
passing by; but the conviction has been 
set as'de by the Northwest H igh Court on 
the ground that an ordinary cow does not 
come within the category of an object of 
worship. Taus, {t would seem that, in 
the view of the court, the sacred animal {s 
not sacred until itis devoted to ceremo- 
nial purposes, and when it is so devoted 
it may te stolen with impunity. Such is 
the position of sffairs that gave rise toa 
recent large meeting in Allahabad, at 
which numerous distinguished Hindus and 
Anglo Indians delivered their views on 
the subject. Unfortunately, the speakers 
were not careful to keep the purely relig- 
fous question dis'loct from other con- 
siderations having no bearing upon it. It 
may be, a8 was urged, that there are 
economical reasons against the slaughter 
of cows and cx-n in a country where 
these animals sre £0 largely employed ip 
agriculture ; but, after all, the owners of 
such stock must be presumed to know 
best what to do with their property. The| 


G »wernment, it ie justly observed, cannot | phosphites 


issue a general prohibition of cow-slaugh- 
tering ; but Indian legislation ought to b: 
equal to the task of p-otecting a large 
class of people from fosult of a kind so 
likely to lead to sericus disorders —[L7n- 
dou News 


SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 


For some time past the. quastion of 
purity in baking powders has formed 
quite a feature of newspaper discussions, 
and eminent doctors of philosophy have 
given op!nions as to the ingredients which 
compose many of the articles sold under 
that name. The fnvestigations have nar. 
rowed down to the limit which awards 
the Royal Biking Powder the palm of 
purity, and several of the most distin- 
guished scientists have testified to their 
conviction that no extraneous or deleter!- 
ous matter enters into ite composition. 
The Royal Baking Powder C.mpany 
have achieved a world-wide rey u‘ation for 
the success which has marked their prep- 
aration of cream of tartar for baking pur- 
poses. It is indis;u‘ably shown that they 
have eliminated all elements of tartrate of 
lime, alum, or other impurities, and pre- 
sent to the public a healthful and chemi- 
cally pure article. Such widely known 
chemists es Henry Morton, E @ Love, 
H.A Mott, Wm McMurtrle, and others 
have verified its superiority over other 
manufacturers’, and testify, through prac- 
tical experience, to its excellence. It is 
well for families to observe the fact that it 
costs more to manufacture the Royal 
Baking Powder than any other, but it is, 
asshows by chemical analysis, the one 
© absolutely pure” baking powder mace, 


= 


A Heavy WEIGHT OF 8MOKE.—Theinvesti- 
gations of a society formed in London te 
abate the smoke nuisance afford a rather 
startling idea of the wasteful extravagance 














of the present system of combustion. Here 
is a summary of a late report of the Smoke 
Abatement Institute: The weizht of the 
emoke cloud over the city is estimated at 
about 50 tons of solid carbon and 250 tons 
of hydro-carbon and carbonis oxide gases. 
From actual tests, the value of coal actually 
wasted through the obstinacy of the Cock- 
neys is £2,257,500, or 42 per cent. of the 
amount expended for coal in London, that 
being the percentage of heat that escapes up 
chimneys without warming anybody. This 
waste also causes a useless expenditure of 
£268,750 for carting coal, to say nothing of 
the wear and tear of streets, and of £43,000 
more for carting away ashes. Altogether, 
about £2,500,000 is yearly thrown away ip 
London. Add to this £2,000,000 for injury 
to property from the smoke-laden atmos- 
phere, and there is shown a total of £4,500,- 
000 which London annually loses because of 
its failure to burn coal under proper condi- 
tions. Nearly all this waste and smoke 
could be prevented by a general adoption of 
improved methods of constructing chimneys, 
fireplaces, furnaces, and heaters.—[Safety 
Valve. 


A GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN PLATED 
WARE. 


The good housewife will no longer look 
with chagrin at her plated tableware. 
“* Edwards's Inlays’ have done away forever 
with the ugiy yellow spots on points of ‘rest. 
The places where they were formerly most 
disagreeably noticeable are laid with solid 
silver, and wearing off is therefore imposs!- 
ble. This ingenious invention has made the 
spoons, forks, and other plated tableware 
manufactured by the Holmes and Edwards 
Silver Co. in Bridgeport, Conn., the most du- 
rable and most desirable in the market. 














The success of JAMES PYLE'S PEARL- 
INE proves its utility. Within a few years 
it has become a necessity ir the kitchen and 
laundry of thousands of families. It isharm- 
less to fabric or,hands, and does its work well 
and quickly. We advise those who do not 
use Feurline to try it atonce. By decreasing 
the hardest of woman’s work it promotes 
health and happiness. 








A Great Point Gained. 
The geod. if ony. Oe iaeeene medicines diffi- 


cult of assimila’ stomach do, is non ik 
ble. A great poin & of superiority 

blend! *. ne sterling almonlc 

Boots Kmulsten of Hypo 

of Lime an Soda, is that the objection. 

able flavor of oll preparations is com- 


in 80) 
level: rid of in this. moet is Roticeable Vs —-* 
Ay Is physicians tne 
remedial excellence of the article in —— as 
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“ WELL;I WANT TO KNOW ?” 


ou want to. One post- 
bring the knowledge. 
Knowledge about Perfected \xygen, which every- 
fring about. Most wonderful curative 
mt known to “— 5 Cares | ~ 
ronic diseases. 
ing, M.D., 1,235 Arch Street, *Patladelpoia. 
4 full information from y mail 
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Yellow Spots 
SPOONS & FORKS. 


Greatest and New- 
est Improvement in 
Plated Ware. 
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ASK FOR 


‘‘ EDWARDS’ 
SILVER INLA 








THE 


Holmes & Edwards} 
Silver Co., 








BRIDGEPORT, Conn, 


ssa 


—— a matism, — a = work with «o sign of exhaust: n, and it gave me 
poverty of the bi wasting a volume of voice that I have retained to this day. 
Periasod, that ee gimost ir invaria b) Senor of tthe My .~. health is now good. I don't § = = the 
readiness with which it is s melon aes a ineor -t to Compound Oxygen, however, soe 
sated by by the m of invalids, whose feeble} praise of the Lord, that He, in answer et f prepa 
stomachs reject inferior artisles of its class. The | used the remedy for my restoration, in blessing the 
phosphorus con’ atned tn the salts mentioned is a | means employed. Rav. W. W. Hoppa.” 
well known a = ae enriching an im- 

ney ngs, sppiies aauple yy “Yhe remarkable suwess of your Compound 
er vitality: ample fuel to the Oxygen in my mother's case induced m2 to adopt 
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Dyspepsia Brings Despondency. 


IN MANY OASES THEY ARE ALMOST SYNONYMOUS TERMS. 





rid of your Dyspepsia. 


D 











NOTA DRUG. 


oe 
Dyspepsia. sss 
* nothing. It 
reality it is difficult digestion. The trouble 
an organic disorder of the digestive function. 


defies description and transcends the highest 
of its FUNCTION or USE. 


accustomed labor, the task is a painful one, 
nourishment diminishes its power, 
bad becomes continually worse. 


This function is more or less interfered with from various causes. 
hundred circumstances may occur to depress the vitality of the body. Of course the 
stomach sympathizes with the general condition, and when called upon to perform its 


It does not pay to be despondent How’ll you help it? Get 
You can do it by using 


TS STARKEY & PALEN: 





EATHER 


INHALATION. 


A masquerade for ailment. 


To the invalid it means 
forty diseases. To the physician, almost 
is nearly synonymous with indigestion. In 
is a general one, and does not depend upon 


The stomach is the commissary of the human body. Anatomically, it is a muscular 
pouch or sack. The walls of this pouch are made of three layers of muscles, the fibers 
of which are arranged by wonderful interlacings, gyrations, and circumvolutions, into 
forms of the most stupendous forces and actions. 


This wonderful arrangement, which 
imagination, is essential to the performance 


Any one of a 


and it cries out for indulgence. Lack of 


further indulgence is then imperative, and thus 


There are very few cases of Dyspepsia, no matter how confirmed, which may not be 
cured or greatly relieved by our Treatment by Inhalation, if, with the use of this agent, 
our special directions in dyspeptic cases be carefully followed. 

To show how promptly the Oxygen Treatment acts on the digestive organs, and how 


quickly it improves the appetite and general health, we submit the following brief ex- 


tracts from patients’ letters: 


BEAUMONT, Texas, June 6 1887. 

rd 4 oqumet gointoa detailed account of my sick 
ness ; 1 will say, howeve-, that in tve summer acd 
fall of ey I was li. ing in Misstesippl. and eame 
near dyivg with the dy: ia ana chronic diar- 
rhea_ I was induc.d byt - Ly W. B. Hiner, of 
tne Mississippi Conference, to use your Compound 
Oxygen, and I now say, +s i said then, that I was so 
far restored that I owe my iife to it. Again, [ could 
not have continued my duties as an itinersnt Meth- 
odist preacher if it nad not been for your Treat- 
ment. I also r ce'ved, in addition, expansion of 
chest and tu-g p»wer that nas -nabled me toendure 
tre most severe strain of ‘he lungs in evangelistic 





itin my own, For more than fifteen years I have 
been troubled, more or less, wi h dysprpsia, and 
for over six trom [have suffered latensely and 
continuousl indigestion, and qeeetosee, 
and hemorrhoids severe headache alm: 
every week, and was com pelled to use spenphine 
for relief, as well as purgativet for the former. 
had tried all the us: ed but with only 
tem relief, and my condition steadily grew 
worse. In J | last I was pro*trated for ten days, 
by an attack o ———— of unusual severity. 
After partial recovery I resorted to yorr treatment 
of Compound Oxygen, whi'h more than met my 


I mayen 2 aud mental, want of good 





eS Ihave no. headache, no symptoms 


pepsia of any hind. In a word, my restoration 
te hoaieh I regard as complete. } 
“w. A. WORTHINGTON, 
* Editor New South, 


© October 30 1885. Columbus, Miss.” 


George Boynton, Esq., $1 West hae g * fourth 
Street, N. Y., in & letter datei 3d m 12, 1886, thus 
expresses his of C ‘Oxygen 

“T gladly testify to the beneficial effects. of the 
Compound Oxygen on myself, having used it for 
the past three years (the latter two years of which 
occasionally, as the case might require). At the 
time of commencing the Compound Oxygen, I —4 
been an invalid for a long time, untble to 
any kind of labor. from ailments Induced. br 
chronic dyspepsta, like nervous affection of the 
heart = oe nee yes generally. 

“ Atpi nt my general health is ¢xostlent; dys- 
pepsia my vamiction from childhood) is en' tirely non 
est, and only the faithful use of Compoun@ Oxy- 
gen has brought this about. With care and afew 
extra inhalations a bad cold can be entirely broken 
up within afew hours. Asa vitaiizer it seems to so 
improve the condition of the blood as to make one 
less susceptible to the extremes of both heat and 
cold; at least such was the result to me. I have 
the fullest confidence in its efficacy ; am always 
pleased to recommend it to any one, and would not 
be without it.’ 








Mrs.C. ™, Mills, of Bangor, Me., writes under 
of March 4; 18877 a ~w 


“ Tife-long hg with its attendant evils, 
circulation of 
these, with other troubles, have been 
obliged to succumb to the potent magical La emg 
ot Compound Oxygen And, as my frie ds :ffi'm, 
have returned to my fiftieth year, almost cuinly 
years deducted from my true age. 
ue id it Sgany ad that I ada my earnest and heartiest 
Pg to my Heavenly Father and Dr . S‘arkey 
oy as his mediums, to the long list of these 
who Rave been and still are receiving a like bless 
ing ? Ladvise allaffiicted one’, and especially th se 
ose trou les are uf long standing, to avply a ey 


came sourse whence so much b31eft has accru 


It will be interesting to the afflicted to peruse the new brochure, a book of 200 
pages, full of the account of Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxygen, and the 
testimony of wonderful cases in Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, Ca- 
tarrh, Hay Fever Headache, Debility, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and all Chronic and 
Nervous Disorders cured or helped by this treatment. 
to all who will address Drs, STARKEY & PaLeNn, No. 1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 331 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal., 


It will be sent free by mail 


58 Church Street, Toronto, Canada. 





MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


DISCOVERY. 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
«ure 4 miad wander 
Any book learned fa one read'ng. 


Classes of 1,087 at Baltimore,’ 1, 005 at Detroit, 


1,216 at ton, | — 
students, aod Yale, We any he erlin, University of 
Penn., Unive 


raity, Chantangus, &e. 

jorsed by CHAR D Proorsn, 6 Scien! 

W. W. Astor, Jupag P, Bersaat, ‘ae Ginsox; 

Dr. Brown, E. H. 0 in. N. ¥ Normal 

Lange ad &e. a by constappeltionet Prospec- 
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"PROF. F. LOIS8TTE, 237 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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nya Pas. Iuproven 
Cusnronzpy Ear Davums, 
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precall oa F. HISOOX, ¥ 


BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIQHEST PRIZE and 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orl-aus Exhibition. 














InvALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(Reclining.) 
celess Boon 
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able to walk 
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= the world. 
Howare cnairCo., New ‘Gavea Ct 
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May 17, 1588. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The change in the Bank of England 
rate of disc. unt to three per cent. this 
week indicates a purpose to check the 
tendency of funds aw: y from the London 
market. For several weeks there hat been 
a gradual reduction of the surplus reserve 
in the Bank of Eagland, caused by ship- 
ments to the Interlor and a shipping of 

pecie tothe Coatinent. The effcc' of this 
movement has hardly produced any 
change in call loan rates, which, in the open 
Loidon marke}, remain at one and a quar- 
ter‘o one and a half per cent , though short 
discounts have at'ffened a littls, Here the 
rates are easier, if possible, than ever, and 
no.iey is a complete diuz at from one 
and a half to two per cent. The Goverr- 
ment is still buying toads in large blocks, 
and has taken this week somethirg over 
$7 500,000, making in the aggregate, dur- 
ing the three weeks’ purchases, about 
$18,000,000 of bonds, for which they have 
paid over $20,000,000. In this way the 
Treasury is rapidly absorbisg its surplus 
actually held in the vaults of the Depart- 
ment, thatis, overand abovethe $55,000,. 
000 @overnment funds now on der osit with 
the banks; butas the accumulation is con- 
stantly going on from the surplus revenue, 
this reilef {s only very temporary, and, as 
yet, Congress has done absolutely noth. 
ing toward effecting permanent relief. 

The Government Bureau of Statistics 
has reported the April condition of winter 
wheat at seventy-four per cent. abcut 


against about efghty-elght per cent. ir |: 


April, 1887, thus showing a heavy 
decline in the rat’o, though as yet we 
have not hesrd the increase of ares 
planted this year overlast. Whilea shor’ 
crop of winter wheat is of course a draw 
back, yet any loss there may be mad: 
up by a surplus crop of spring planting ; 
indeed, the condition of the spring plan 
is regarded as very promising. It must 
be remembered, too, that the area which 
fails in winter growth of wheat is imme- 
diately plowed over and sowed in corn 
which, later, is a much more prc fitable 
crop to the transportation companies than 
the wheat. A partial failure of the wir- 
ter wheat crop last year apparently had 
no adverse effect on the tri ffis of th 
trunk lines from Chicago to the seaboard: 
on the contrary, the business of these roads 
last year was phenomenally large, and the 
year a remarkably profitable one, These 
premature reports of crops can be but 
slightly valuable as an indfcation of the 
final outcome, and want to be taken witl 
a good deal of allowance. 

The result of the strike to the Burling 
ton & Quincy Railway Co. for the montb 
of March, financially, proved a very 
heavy loss, and was chi: fly the reason for 
the small quarterly dividend of one per 
cent, just declared, the usual dividenc 
being two per cent. quarterly. This fall- 
ing away in dividends is a very serlow 
matter to such investors as depend on 
euch dividends for their means of livell- 
hood, but it was necessary in view of the 
assurance of the employees of the road 
who claimed the right to dictate the 
Policy and management of the prc party. 

These three {1 flueaces—tho raising of 
discount rates in the Bank of E>gland 
the unfavorable crop report, and the 
reduction of the dividend rate on the 
Qatncy—all came on the stock market 
together, and « ff-cted, at first, a matertfal 
decline beyond the reaction of last week ; 
but this decline proved only temporary, 
and at the close prices had mostly 
Tecovered to thoxe ruling at the close a 
Week ago, but with a heavy increase in 
the short interest, which may fiod it d'ffi 
Cult to recover stocks thus sold except at 
& heavy loss, The bond market is strong 
A basis for a harmonicus adjustment 
between the present bond and stock 
holders of the Missourl, Kaneat & Texas 
Railway Company and the Gould interest 
has been made this week, and the fults in 
the courts have been withdrawn accord- 
ingly. The effect of this fact is not yet 


fully realigd,on tho Exchange, bui ft is} 





of more importance than at first appsars.’ 
The tendency of raflway earnings is 
decidedly favorable. There is a growlog 
increase in the percentage, in the aggre- 
gate The figures for the month of April 
on 106 roads show $742 236.incre: s', «qual 
to nearly four per cent. over the phenom- 


enal earnings of last year. 

The bank statement is as follows: 
Loans, decrease. ...........e008 $1,043,600 
Specie, increase............... 3,484,800 
Legal tenders, increase........ 1,701,500 
Deposits, increase............. 4,638,800 
Reserve, increase.............. 4,026,640 


This raises ‘the surplus reserve to about 
$22 200 000 in the city banks, with money 
at nominal rates on call, and at four per 
cent. for the whole of the year. 

Wat. STREET. 











ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT U0. 


OF TOPEKA, AND 


101 DEVONSHIRE 8T., Cor. WATER 8T. 
BOSTON. 


GEO, C MORRILL, Vice-Pres't, H.E, BALL, Pres’t 
P, T, BARTLETT, Asst See, 8B, R, WHEELER, Sec. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


reiacipal and Interest Guaranteed. 











o and o 


°LOANS § °° 


On improved city property in the cities of 
ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 
THEMIDDLESEX BANKING CO 
Ca ital Sroau pad UB ow 7 ree 288, 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


end Vortange Hotes Notes coaremices. Inte rest 





ayable the Republic, 
1 Savings 
x ¥U Under same super cn as 


Charte 
standing * aon table Buti by Biarnse. 
11 Wail 8t. ‘Putladetphit wane 


6°, GUARANTEED 7” 


We invite persons withing investments ab- 
gOlutoly safe to examine the securities of the 


American Investment Company. 
Assets October 1, 1887, $1,883,909. 
All loans and debentures fully guaranteed 
Full information given by 
A. L. ORMSBY, H. E. SIMMONS, Vice Pres’ts. 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Scuiiicible| SarEmsma"s 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, ttre bath ull arated ti Coe 
rT 
CAPITALSUBSCRIBED - $3,000,000 fa al Sagi ° 8 SL 94.600, paying from 


CAPITAL‘PAID IN (CASH) - 1,000,000 3 rene 87,066.800 of 

6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES and GUARAN. 6% ° | ] have been returned 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable sem to investors with- 
annually at any of our offices. Our mortgages are Gurdet yo a or the loss ofa dollar. Real Estate 
upon improved FARMS ONLY. We leaa no onsage and Debenture Bonds and 


money on the andaly stimulated property e | Say Ings Certificates always on hand for sale— 
f d 
the towns and cities, Also Tn Barta in the _ de ne $300 and up 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. = Full a regarding our various securi- 
OFFICES : 
New York, 20 B'wa: Hf eee vide 4 ith & Y19976; J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
Boston,117 vonshire 8t. London, England. LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. Wew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


Aso Qy isin 








NA i fe] NAL r annum first mort gages on productiv» 


al Estate. Loans approved by Taccmu 

National Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 

LOAN & T a J ST C0 a EAST AND WEsT. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
j ALLEN C, MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 

TOPEKA, KANSAS. . 
BSTABLISHED 19 YEARS, 


PAID-UP CAPITAL HAVE LOANED 


INORBASED TO NEARLY 
$200,000. $5,000,000. 
Beal Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds. 





1A MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF THI 





Our loans carefully selected in localitie. 
Sucerag Semoees mee tcc 
dence solicited, and all inquiries cheer 
py - t, 
£ Fen Rees 











ES SU san 

Pe | 2 i 
ODDEC TCO tO NET A) |excsco, rock isianp & pactric ry 
‘ts main * faa and branches include CHICAGO, 
a paamea, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV: 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and 8T. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
; routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
e Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 

23d ANNUAL STATEMENT, |“Chicago, x: 

’ Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Great Rock Island Route.” 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
JANUARY Ist, 1888. and St, Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 


VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, ‘CHITA, 
_ (Condensed.) HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
Receipts in Year 1887, $296,061 08 and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf the 
Disbursements “ 204,412 98 celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
pliances and modern improvements. 
Assets, Jan’y rst, 2008, $1,716,606 23) Tne Famous Albert Lea Route 
Liabilities,  ‘‘ 1,296,365 36 | Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 


Atchison, Kansas City and Winneapolis and St. 


Surplus to Policy-Holders by Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
““WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 


Conn. and Mass, Standard, $420,240 87 Dh Saito a > = 
. +) ern iowa, utowestern innesota, 32r 
Of which $181,001.44 is a special reserve | ast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit La te 


due to Savings Endowm j Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 
. gs do _ policies. The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 


3 superior facilities to travel toand from Indian- 

a Cincinnati and other Southern points. 
® s es Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
* | tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 





F HUDSON § E.ST.JOHN, E.A.HOLBROOK. 
: ‘ IH ): Gen’] Manager. Gen'l Tit. & Pass. Agt 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





‘FreFarswog7e [oan 


ffer carefully selected choic 


Za AST HORTAGE, LOANS 87 


Minneapolis, and St. Paul 
Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, 
came character our invariable requirements. Col- 


HiNATAPOLIS, (% MINNESOTA, 
BUSH BLL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert § treet, Cor. 5th, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money lo. ed. Interest cou 
ponscollected. We bavea very large list of prop- 
erty in 8t. Paul and its environs, Reference : First 
National Bank, 8t. Paul Trust Co., National German 
solicited. os 








SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


PET Ta otk LY 


and = wards. Prompt ieveneet 2 of Principal 
lender withoutchargs, BROT LOGA TION ON 
en » 

THE é UNI 


OR. Fifteen years’ 
ist.” Send for Fc Circular, and ref 
grerauionali you invest elsew! le 
W, B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
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fm nye ap . Ample 
Refer to the “Con- | 
| WILLIAM StuReIg, 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, 119 BROADWAY. 


SIXTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


JA N U A R : 

CASH CAPITAL, Y; 1888. 3 
es a Premium Fund, r P 
eserve for Unpai osse Claims: d T - 
Reserve for Sinking Fund,” - -T axes, a - 

Net Surplus, . - ° u * J Z 


CASH ASSETS, - - - - pt 4 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 





$3 070.000 00 
8,274 761 00 
400, 118.80 
1 612 06 
1375 690 75 


$8,061,182 61 





aes let Rivcie Ga ececce. abeacievdedadiaasrs* eccwe 189. 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate..................... $ 2 21 200 90 
United States Stocks (market value)... ...........5500. ccs cocccccceeccee ceccccesle. 2 €51,900 00 
Back and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)............ .---.. «:.:......ee 2.036,567 50 
State and City Bonds (market value) ....... .o......cccceceetcetccccccceccecccccce vee, 226,000 00 
Loans on Storks, payable on ye | dasm Gene coceabodeceeuaceeesecd dotacie ced cou ets €05.759 00 
Interest due and accrued on Ist Janu DS ooh pe tee ch deravbewalgéuecnssciokus tenes 88 251 57 
Premiures uncollected and in hands of MINOR Daiceg ease) wass acanccaceudcccd ances 841,532 89 
Ri IS. sss cwonncesceseiewepiaedescccceces ap MWashdieldadiGea leeds bece ts Wb. RES 1.349,: 67 59 


Total, $061,182 61 
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IT IS BETTFR TO TRUST MEN THAN 
TO DISTRUST THEM 

At the recent convention of the A'pha 

Delta Phi fraternity in this city Mr. 
George William Curtis delivered an ad- 
dress of exqu'tite beauty, full of the inspi- 
ration of high ideale. We wish it might 
have been heard by every reader of The 
Caristian Union. These two paregraphs 
takep. from the ‘‘ Times’s” report, will in 
Cicate its epirit : 

* From the lives and characters of 
its members we may learn something 
of the ideals of Alpha Delta Phi. What 
are her ideals but the ‘prolongation of 
the vision of youth®? What is the con- 
flict of life but the struggle to maintain 
the high life, the delightful symphony, 
of youth? It is better to trust men 
than to distrust them. We need not 
run to meet sorrow and disappointment 
They will come more than half’ way to 
meet us. How many men are like 
houses of sunlight, the doors and win 
dows wide open, the sunlight streaming 
in? But as the day declines the doors 
are closed, the windows darkened. But 
still the sun shines, and in vain solicits 
entrance, YET THE MAN WHOM DIS- 
APPOINTMENT CANNOT DAUNT, WHOSE HOPE 
SOARS AND SINGS OVER EVERY SHATTERED 
ENDEAVOR, HE IS A LIVING HUMAN BEING, 
OPEN AT EVERY PORE, NIGHT AND DAY, 
TO ALL THE SUNSHINE OF EARTH AND 
ALL THE SWEETNESS OF HEAVEN. In this 
world courage, faith, hope, persistence, 
enthusiasm—these are the conquering 
qualities, the ideals of Alpha Delta 
Phi. 

‘+ Thave heard much of majorities. 
But unless you have conscience on your 
side, majorities are of no avail. Gar. 
field said that there was one man he 
must satisfy—the man who wore Gar- 
field's clothes. He could not afford to 
be despised by him. There has never 
been a forward step taken for the bene 
fit of humanity that has not been 
achieved under the leadership of the 
minority. The minority ts the sharp 
point of the spear ; the majority merely 
the staff that drives the spearhead home 
It ie on aceount of the minority that 


we have an America worthy of Wash-| *es 


ington and Lincoln. the noblest child of 
liberty, the hope of the world.” 








ON TRUTHFULNESS 

Some there are £0 , {ttle advaaocd in the 
spirit of truthfulness that, although they 
would not tell a lie, they would not heel. 
tate to actone. If they can avoid the 
literal utterance of an untruth, they are 
quite willing to convey the same by evasive 
statements, deceptive silence, and even a 
quibble of words They will even pride 
themselves upon their shrewdness in avoid- 
ing this literal sin, while accomplishing 
the same results that it would have done. 

Some men spend their lives in searching 
for and promulgating the truths of some 
technical science, yet are careless about 
the truths which underlie government, or 
the principles on which character is 
formed. 

Every truth has a mission of its own, 
and regulates the lives of its faithful ad- 
herents, improving and elevating them. 
To believe aright is much ; to act up to 
these beliefs is more ; while he who does 
both joyfully manifests the spirit of truth- 
fulness —[Paila. Ledger. 


A SUMMING UP. 
Pubishere Christian Union ;: 

I want to say, in a word, that the best of all 
the dozen great papers that come weekly te my 
home is The Christien Unies, Its brightness, 
ite tone, its cetholicity, its variety, its inde- 
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PLANT A TREE. 


Think of the future, and do what you 
thank your fathers for doing or wish they 
had done. The forestry question is an 
Individual and local as well as a na- 
tional question. It is now acknowl- 
edged that the Nation and the States 
must spend untold sums in replacing 
the great forests which have ben 
destroyed by a penny-wise and pound- 
foolish policy. But the nation’s sins of 
commission do not equal the sins of 
omission. Many of our cities are utterly 
without shade-trees and parks merely 
because real estate owners and town 
councils a generation ago neglected to 
plan for them. To-day the parks can 
only be provided by expendiog immense 
sums and tearing down valuable build- 
ings, and the trees cannot be provided at 
all, but we must swelter along ia hot, sun- 
stricken streets for the next ten years at 
least. Therefore, take thought for the 
future. 

If you live in a new home, plant trees. 
If you live in an oid home, plant trees. 
If you live on a shadeless street, plant 


If ou are young, for your own future 


trees. 
If you are old, for your children’s future 
plent trees. 
In whatever town you live, may there 
be plenty of parks, and may the streets 
have plenty of trees. 
PLANT TREES. 





“GOOD ENOUGH A8 IT IS.” 


Publisher Christian Union : 

I am greatly distressed over your promise to 
make The Christian Union more valuable and 
helpful than ever before. 

Please don’t expose yourself to the strain of 
attempting any such thing. The paper is good 
enough jast asitis. Cordially yours, C. P.O. 
FarYEerrTsvitze, N. Y. 





PLANT A‘ TREE, 


He who plants a tree, 
Plants a hope. 

Rootle+s up through fibers blindly grope ; 
Leaves unfold int» horizons free. 

So man’s life must olimb 

From the cilods of time 

Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be ? 


He who plants a tree, 
Piants a joy; 

Plants a comfort that will never cloy ; 
Every day a fresh reality. 

Beautiful axd strong, 

To whose shelter throng 

Creatures blithe with song. 
If thou couldst but know, thou happy tree, 
Of the bliss that shall inhabit thee ! 


He who plants a tree, 
He plants peace. 
Under its green curtain jargons cease. 
Leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly ; 
Shadows soft with sleep 
Down tired eyelids creep, 
Balm of slumber deep. 
Never hast thou dreamed, thou blessed tree, 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 


He who plants a tree, 
He plants youth ; 
Vigor won for centuries, in sooth ; 
Life of time, that hints eternity ! 
Boughs their strength uprear, 
New shoots, every year, 
On old growths appear. 
Thou shalt teach the ages, sturdy tree, 
Youth of soul is immortality. 


He who plants a tree, 
He plarts love ; 

Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see. 

Gifts that grow are best ; 

Hanas that bless are blest ; 

Plant 1 Life does the rest ! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward aball be. 


—[Lucy Larcom, in “ Youth's Companion.” 
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Teach him. 


Arouse him. 


* 


wise, Follow him. 





make {t always bs 
Warzs Puan, N.Y. & D..¥, 





FOUR ARABIAN PROVERBS. 


He that knows not, and knows not that he 
knows not, is stupid. Shun him. 


He that knows not, and knows that he knows not, is good. 


He that knows, and knows that he knows, is 


x 


He that knows, and knows not that he knows, is asleep. 


eva 





YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


The teachers of the United States, in con- 
nection with their annual meeting. Jaly 17 
to 20, at San Francisco, will be.offered the 
grandest excursion imaginable, and at rates 
extremely low considering the long distances 
to be traveled, which will average, west of 
the Missouri River and St. Paul, nearly 5,000 
miles. 

It is the general feeling among the teachers 
that, while the west-bound trip may be made 
via Kansas City, Council Bluffs, Atchison, 
or Pacific Junction, and any one of the 
southern transcontinental lines, the return 
trip must be made by the great Yellowstone 
Park and dining-car route—the popular 
Northern Pacific Railroad—the Yellowstone 
Park being the point toward which all eyes 
are directed. 

The recent completion of the all-rail reute 
between San Francisco and Portland, Ore., 
called the “‘ Shasta line,’’ as well as the com- 
pletion of the Cascade division of the North- 
ern Pacific from Tacoma to Pasco, the point 
of junction with the older route along the 
Columbia River, will make this the favorite 
line for the return trip. 

Teachers en route to the meeting should see 
for themselves that the return portion of 
the transcontinental « xcursion ticket, which 
will be issued them at St. Louis, New 
Orleans, or some one of the Missouri River 
points named above, reads for the return 
trip via Portland, Ore., and the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. 

The side trip from Tacoma to Sitka, 
Alaska, is one of the principal attractions 
possessed by this ronte. 


TOURIST AND PLEASURE TRAVEL. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ratl- 
way amneunces the sale of round trip tickets 
at greatly reduced rates to points in Colo- 
rado, Utah, Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming. 
These wales will continue daily during the 
spring and summer of 1885. Round-trip 
tickets will also be sold to popular resorts 
nearer F.@‘ne, such as Colfax Springs, Spirit 
Lake, Ly ke Minnetonka, and hundreds of 
other let alities of interest to the artist, tour- 
ist, ep@i seaman, and invalid. 

The « reat Rock Island assures to all pur- 
chasing these round-trip tourist tickets a 
chole > <¢f routes and the safest, speediest, 
and pleasantest journey that fast through 
trains, composed of the finest cars that run 
on wheels, ean afford. For further informa- 
tion address E. A. Holbrook, General Ticket 
and Passenger Agent at Chicago. 














The Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 
has recently put on a “‘ vestibule train” to 
run daily between Chicago and 8t. Paul, 
which leaves Chicago at 5:30 P.m., and, re- 
turning, leaves St. Paul at 6:50 p.m. This 
new feature will add greatly to the already 
excellent accommodations offered by this 
road, and should be borne in mind by ex- 














cursionists to the Educational Convention at 


eee | San Frageleng 


May 17, 1888. 
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HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL. 


Mr. Walter Besant, the popular and suc- 
cessful English novelist, gives the follow 
ing instruction to beginners in fiction in 
‘* Atalanta :” It is not absolutely neces- 
sary that the reader should be se!zed at the 
very outset with the grip of the story. 
Some of the very best ‘novels in the lan- 
guage begin very quietly. Yeta youn: 
writer will do well to begin, if possible, 
with dramatic forc:—to indicate at the 
outset something of what is to follow. 
For instance, the French writers of the 
Gaboriau school always begin with the 
crime which is afterward to be detected. 
Strike a strong note. The planist, when 
he sits down to play, looks round first to 
command attention, and then brings his 
hands down with a strong chord, which 
makes his hearers jamp, and startles 
them into silence. Let your opening chap- 
ter be one of strength, incident, animation, 
and promise. Reserve explanations. As 
regards these, indeed, remember that 
though it may be necessary for you your- 
self to know all about your heroine—the 
history of her early childhood, her favor- 
ite puddings, and even her relations with 
the dentist—your readers want to know 
little more than that she lived and moved 
in certain circles, and was a dear, sweet 
creature, beloved by all. The kind of 
wiiting which opens a story in most young 
ladies’ manuscripts fs the following : 

‘*Maria Linda had been the daughter 
of a gallant officer who had fallen while 
gallantly leading his company on the fatal 
slopes of Tel-el Kebir. She had been 
brought up in the stately home of her aged 
grandmother, to whom she was passion: 
ately attached. She had deeply mourned 
the loss of her parents—for her mother 
quickly drooped and sank on hearing that 
her lover husband was no more. The 
orphan girl had run wild in tae park ; 
she had teased the lives of her govern- 
esses ; she had romped with the dogs, and 
she had ridden the ponies ; sbe had run 
about unreproved and alone in the village, 
and among her grandfather’s tenante—the 
darling and prideof all. She had had an 
education,” etc., etc., etc. 

To avoid dropping into this style, I 
would recommend a rigid abstinence from 
the pluperfect. Explanations there must 
be, but they may often be conveyed bit 
by bit, with a little dialogue, with a line 
here and a paragraph there, so as to inform 
the reader of anything necessary. As to 
dialogue, remember that your characters 
should reveal themselves in dialogue as 
muck asin action. They mutt speak as 
they think, each after his own manner. 
It is true that in real life most people seem 
to speak with the same forms and fashions 
and formula ; make the same little j kes, 
and employ the same little metaphers, 
going on with these without the least sense 
of weariness till the stage or the novel or a 
comic paper supplies them with a new set. 
You must, therefore, in dialogue, as I 
have slready sald, exaggerate—your talk 
must be crisp, it mutt never drag, and, 
above all, it must not be too long. There 
isone novelist, whom I will not name, 
who thinks that his (or her) conversations 
cannot be too long and cannot be too tri- 
filag. It is true that he (or she) has ar- 
rived at popularity. But do not imitate 
him (or her). At every stage of the work 
compare your novel with a picture or 
with aplay. If with a picture, then look 
Out for faults of drawing, for bad group- 

ing, for false effects of light. If with a 
Flay, consider that the dialogue must al- 
Ways belong to the action ; no action, or 
litile, without dialogue ; what is called 
“business” on the stage—that is, action 
part from dialogue—must be done in the 
novel by description. Therefore, make 
your descriptions short, effective, and ani- 
mated. Animatei—always be animated. 
Animation does not mean a great number 
of incidents ; many beautiful novels have 
Very little incident. It means rather that 
way of telling a story which shows thet 
you are yourself deeply interested in it; 
that you feel no fatigue or woeriness with 
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your task ; that you love your creations a, 
every step more and more; that no one 
{fs more truly sorry when the story is told 
than you yourself, 

My dear young lady, the root of the whole 
matter lies in this: if you are yourself 
truly, genuinely, deepiy interested in your 
characters ; if, while you are at work upon 
them. their story becomes your own ; if, 
when you think of them or write of them, 
your eyes become dim with tears and your 
voice chokes, or you break into laughter 
aud smiles ; if they have a hundred ad- 
ventures which you do not set down— 
then, indeed, I think you will not be able 
to tell other people about them without 
moving their hearts as well and carrying 
them along with you. But you will do this 
all the more resdily if you have first 
studied the rules of the art which you 
wish to practice. If the critics would also 
bear them in mind many a word in season 
might be uttered in the reviews. 


A Nesiz Sacririczs.—Many Ameri- 
cans, says the English correspondent of 
one of the New York dailies, are familiar 
with the history of Father Damien, the 
heroic young Belgian priest, who in 1873 
voluntarily took up his abode in the 
island of Molokai, whither lepers are 
taken from the Hawalfan Islands. He 
has since labored to lighten the brief 
earthly lot of the wretched outcasts. 
After thirteen years’ almost miraculous 
immunity Father Damien was seiz:d by 
the deadly disease, and now it seems as 
though death will soon end his sufferings. 
He oontinues, however, to minister to the 
spiritual and temporal wants of the poor 
lepers, assisted by Father Joseph, another 
devoted priest, who joined him in 1886. 
The following letter has just been received 
in London by an English friend of the 
brave writer : 

Katawao, Molokai, Nov. 8, 1887. 

The disease on me works more now at the 
exteriors, and does not give me so much 
pain in the limbs. In regard to the cure of 
this, our incurable disease, I leave that in 
the hands of Almighty God, who knows 
better than I do what is best for our sancti- 








whose hands I have intrusted my health 
from the day I put my feet in this asylum of 
death, could very easily obtain me a miracle, 
but she, too, knows better than I do what 
may shorten my road to heaven ; and for my- 
self, I feel very happy and well pleased with 
my lot. Since the change of our Govern- 
ment I have received a great number of 
lepers, and probably a great addition is to 
follow. I have here under my special guard- 
fanship fifty boys, who occupy pretty well 
all my spare time. The brother with me is 
greatly occupied dressing sores and other 
similar occupations. Our two churches are 
pretty well crowded on Sundays, and every 
morning and evening a good number assist 
at divine worship. I will have to bury this 
afternoon two old lepers in one grave. 
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Thousands who have used it say it is the 

FINEST BABY FOOD, 

BEST INVALID FOOD, ‘ 

MOST PALATABLE FOOD, 

MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD, F 

MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD. & 
_ fries pengie ap Oe Saw of Infants 

Sold by Druggists. 25c., 5Oc.j $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. BURLINGTON, VT. /) 
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fication during our short stay in this world. | « 
The blessed Virgip, our common mother, in | } 





“Used Up,” 


“Tired Out,’”? No Energy,” and simi- 
lar expressions, whenever heard, indi- 
cate a lack of vital force, which, if not 
remedied in time, may lead to com- 
plete physical and nervous prostration, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best medi- 
cine to vitalize the blood, build up the 
tissues, and make the weak strong. 


‘For nearly three months I was con- 
fined to the house. One of the most 
celebrated Poa deans of Philadelphia 
failed to discover the cause of my 
trouble or afford relief.; I continued in 
a@ bad_way until abou§ a month ago 
when I began to take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It acted like a charm. I have 
gained flesh and strength and feel ever 
so much better. Shall continue using 
the Sarsaparilla until completely cured. 
—John V. Craven, Salem, N. J. 


“T find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to be an 
admirable remedy for the cure of blood 
diseases. I prescribe it, and it does the 
work every time.” —E. L. Pater, M. D., 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


Be. sure and ask for 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


Th oods are perfect fittin ad anex- 
celled for peauty Amian and'e egance of 
s 3 


Unrivaled for cheapness, as the reversible prin- 
ciple makes one collar equal to twe. 
Both stan and turn-down collars in all desir- 
able sizes and 5 
nee OE RRS Det of en cnet om, soaetns of 
six cents. (Name ) Hlustrated catalogue 
Ten Collars, five paws 0; Cuffs, sold at stores 
for % eonts. r a 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR OO,, 


27 Kilby Street, Bosten, Mass. 





Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
BELIABLE, 
EFFECTO 


Succesafully used for more 
than 
TRY IT. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER. 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
NATURAL, PURE, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 








Will cureRheumatism, Rkeumatic Gout, Incipien 
nee all diseases of Uric Acid 
Diathesis, All its. Send for pamphlet, 208 
Broadway. 

















“So say we all of us.” Fair to-day; stormy to- 
morrow. Warm sunshine this morning; freezing and 
chilly by to-morrow noon. No wonder so many 

ople are sick! The list of the ailments which come 
the Spring is long and large: 


BILIOUSNESS, RHEUMATISM, 
INDICESTION, CONSTIPATION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, NAUSEA, 

SPRING FEVERS, LASSITUDE, 

SICK HEADACHES, LANCUOR, 
DYSPEPSIA, DEBILITY, 
DIZZINESS, LOSS of APPETITE, 


XCoy &Csy KCry KCo 

Don’t trifle with yourself 
this Spring. Prepare for all 
the ills which our changeable 
climate brings. Nothing like 


Tarrant’s 


Seltzer Aperient. 


Tested and spproved by 
y physicians and the public 
fm for over forty years. 

All druggists sell it. 
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CoOOoD NEWS 


To LADIES. 


Greatest offer. 
Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, and secures beautifu 
yout Band or Moss Rose 
Pose ase Bac Set, ee Lame, On 

e r’s Dictionary. For particulars 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO 
P.O. Box 289. 81 and 33 Vesey St., New 


COMPANY 





ow’s your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 


China 
‘ea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band 
Castor, or 


York, 
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WhatScott’sEmulsion Has Done 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in 10 Weeks. 
' Experience of a Prominent Citizer 


Tux CaLirornia SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper atten- 
tion; itdeveloped into bron- 
ehitis, and in the fall of the 
same year I was threaten 
ed witheconsumption Phy- 
sicians ordered me to a 
more congeniai climate, 
andI came to San Francis- 
co. Soon after my arrival 
Ieommenced taking Scott’s 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil 
with: Hypophosphites reg: 
ularly three times a day. 
Xn ten weeks my avoirdu- 
pois went from 155 to 180 
pounds and over; the cough 

meantime ocnms. 





BENNETT. 
__ SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


A little higher in price, but of unrivafled quality. 
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“OUR CONSTANT AIM 1S TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD.** 
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~~ "Is the true sovereign remedy 
| ‘ FOR ALL FORMS OF SKIN DISEASE, 
pant mally heme we it mine aimple 
> permanco cure without the aid of 
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~ ousands of testimonials in its 
wee ane “o& = gest ch r, hysici 
| an le private citizens all over the coun 
recoun' very le cures of cases that had 
i; the treatment of some of the most eminent 
the ical professi We therefore commend it 
the with the positiveassurance of its 
] virtues, SOc. per box, by all druggists, 











‘CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerful, 
softest cheapest & Best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 

I. P. FRINK, 5st Pearl St., N. Yo 














Established 1857. 





MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y,, BELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others. 





CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
Troy, N.Y., 
Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS. 


McShane Bell Founary 


e of Bel's 
cuutas ng Paacs for G 1 CHES. x. 
Send for ce and Catalogue. orem 
H. McSHANE & CO 
Mention this vapér. > 
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: “Charming in every Une. 
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” HUBBARI 


Apply tor BIG. TERMS 


yours’ life amone tri 


Wonderfully Popular. The Crowning Life Work of the late 
R POORE ore ha Edition.) AGENTS 
LOW Price. JUST OUT.) Wanted 







rilliant ba d Proud Ladies of 
: “Pull of interest." Bion, John Shermap. 
“A running river of Neely anecdote,"—N. 
ade. ‘tanwn arp a8.a 


pi stalede Full of recs-o0e ~~ 
BROG., Philadelphia Boston or Chisac 
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Absolutely Pure. 


[bis powder never varies. <A marvel of 
strength. and wholesomeness. More 

than kinds, «n4 cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude ef low test, short 
weight alum or phosphate powders. Sold 

ne Goran Baxine PowpDER Company, 106 Wall 


BLACK GOODS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 





The most generally use- 
ful dress a lady can own is 
one made from some Black 
Woolen Cocds. 

We call attention to an all 
wool Serge 42 inches wide 
at 65 cents per yard; a 36- 
inch Silk Warp Henrietta at 
75 cents; and plain and 
Fancy Canvas, 46 inches 
wide, at 50 cents per yard. 


These goods are shown on} 


our Srcond Floor, In the 
Black Coods Department. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and (ith &t., 
New York. 





SOMMER HOMES for HEALTH 
and PLEASURE. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


WEST SHORE RAILROAD. 


Beautifully Illustrated, 
Readable. 
Containing valuable information as to 
‘WHERE TO &PEND THE SUMMER. 
With a complete jist of Summer Hotels and 
Board!ng-Houses. 


Instructive and 


Send your a‘dress, wi h five centsin stamps, 
to H 8. JAGOR, G. E. P A.. No. 63 Broad- 
way, New York. and a copy will be mailed to 
you as soon as issued. 


WANAMAKER’S 


The Biggest Store in the World. 
The Biggest Dry Goods Store in 


America. 
You can write for what you want, and beserved 
as well as if yo1.came to the store. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Summer of 1888. 


Sent free to auy ad ireas. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH KLWE have been fully 
tested and indorsed by thousands of cepesbeenere. 
Your grocer ought to have it onsale. Ask him forit. 

D. S. WILTBERGER, PROPRIETOR, 
233 North Second Street, - Philadelphia. 











, Those answering an Advertisement with 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw tha 
Advertisement in The Christian Unter’ 





INO. J. pon ison. 
Viee-Pres’t as reas. 


L. C. HOPKINS, 
President ; 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary 


Woolen Systenz Co. 
WHOLESALE AND RETA'L WARE,© IMS, 


827-829 Broadway, New. ork, 


a Broadway (Western Union 
Senses; Building’, ew York; 
366 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


SPRING AND SUMMER UNDERWEAR, 


All manufactured of the finest and 
purest wool, according to the 
“ All-wool ” System, and under 
the supervision of Dr, Gustav 
Jarcer, of Stuttgart, Germany. 

The garments are respectively 
and especially adapted to MEN, 
WOMEN, and CHILDREN, and are in- 
herently conducive to health by 
virtue ef the natural properties of 
the material; and with respect 
to comfort; even in the hottest 
weather, are far superior to all 
other kinds of underclothing. 

Catalogues, containing descrip 
tions, illustrations, samples of 
materials, and a full price-list, free 
by mail. 

Orders for goods, by mail or ex- 
press, and letters of inquiry, 
should be addressed to 


Dr, daeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


827 & 829 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


Naw York, January 24, 1888, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the Statement of 
its affairs on the 81st of December, 1887. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 
4 a 1887, to 8lst Decem- 


Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1887 





Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1887, to 8ist December, 1887,$3,672,331 21 
Losses paid cee 


$1,599,468 96 


The Company has the following Assets, vis,: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank, and other 


Company, es 
1emium Notes 
in Bank 


fix per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
dficates of fits will be paid to the holders 
cereof or the presentatives on and 


a’ter Tuesday, the 
The outstanding cates of 
1883 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof. or their representatives, on and 
afer TasserOe th of Feb: next, 
frc m which all interest thereon cease. 
Tho certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 
A dividend of forty per cent. is deslared on 
et earned premiums of the Comp’.ny for the 
8ist December, 1837, for which cer- 
be issued on and after Tuesday, 





J. H. OHAPMAN, Seoretary- 


TRUSTEES: 


CHARLES P. BURDETT 
ante E. HAWLEY 


CHA z 
JAMES G. DE FOREST 
HRALES D. LEVERICH, 


THOMAS MaITLAN 
IRA BURSLEY, 


GEORGE fo Macy . 
LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


AAC BELL, 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
OMAS D, 
c. A. HAND 
JOHN D, HEWLETT. 
WILLIAM H. WE8B, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A A. RAVEN 24 Vice Presid:nt. 


“FURNITURE, 





Doremus & Corbett, |... 


148, 160, 162 .& 164 West 23d St, 


NEW YORK, 


SIXTH AVE. 13th to 14th 8T., 
REW YORK. 


WE SELL EX ‘LUSIVELY FOR CASH IN 
EVERY INSTANCE. ALL OTHER HOUSES BASE 
THEIR PRICES ON THE LOSSES INSEPARABLE 
FROM A CREDIT SYSTEM, AND CASH BUYERS 
ARE THE LOSERS TO THE EXTENT OF THE 
PREMIUM THEY HAVE TO PAY TO COVER 
THESE LOSSES. 

ALL MANUFACTURED 
ON THE PREMISES. 
BEST MATERIAL AND 

CONSCIENTIOUS 
WORKMANSHIP 
GUARANTEED. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


MEN’S UNLAUNDERED 
SHIRTS, 74c. 

LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR. 


Blankets, Flannels, Lace 
Curtains, 


BLACK aND COLORED 


SILKS, SATINS, PLUSHES, 
DRESS GOODS. 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY, CHINA AND 
GLASS WARE, CUTLERY AND HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Children’s Shoes. 
BOYS’ AND YOUTH'S CLOTHING. 
FISHING TACKLE 


AT FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN USUALLY 
CHARGED. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS. 


CARPETS. 


GREAT SPECIAL SALE OF 
BODY BRUSSELS 


AND 
EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS. 


1,000 PIECES, A MANUFACTURER’S ENTIRE 
STOCK, JUST PURCHASED AT AN ENORMOUS 
SACRIFICE, TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY AT LESS 
THAN COST OF PRODUCTION, 


-MATTINCGS. 





40 JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, OUR 


OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
FINE FANCY PAT!+ RNS AND JOINTLESS WHITE 
MAT: INGS As LOW AS 
$5 PEK ROLL OF 40 YARDR. 
OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, AND LIGNUMS FOR 
OFFICE FURNISHINGS. AN ENDLESS 
ASSORTMENT. 


LACE CURTAINS 


AND COTTAGE DRAPERY IN ENDLESS V ARIETY. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0,, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH &TS. 


BEST STITCH 


Send for samples of Test Stitching, showing rela- 
tive strength of the shuttle ar lock-stitch seam, com- 
with seam made by tue W. & G. Automatic. 
Tee only genuine ‘‘Automatic’? Sewing Machine. 
Physicians endorse it: —‘* No Risk to Health.” 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Ce..658 Broadway, N.Y. 





RH. MACY & C0. 


Soenelo 
Constable K Co 


HOSIERY 


AND UNDERWEAR. 


——— 


LADIES’ SILK, BALBRIGGAN, 
LISLE AND CASHMERE HOSE. 


MISSES AND CHILDREN’S 


HOSE AND HALF HOSE. 


GENTLEMEN'S 


Lisle, Balbriggan, and Silk Half Hose, 


“ Cartwright & Warner's’ 


CELEBRATED 


MERINO UNDERWEAR, 


CAMEL’S HAIR 


and Natural Wool Underwear, 
The finest article manufactured tor 
LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN'S wear. 


Broadovay KH 19th ots 


NEW YORK. 





EDDYS REFRIGERATORS 


WATER FILTERS, 
NURSERY COOLERS, 
COLD CHESTS. 


The best in the market at 


Lewis &Conger’s 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 
1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY 


WARREN WARD & C0. 


6 & 8 East 20th Street, 


NEW YORK, 





Are exhibiting a very choice 
assortment of Furniture in all 
the popular woods, and most 
select styles, which they are 
oftering at such : moderate 
prices as should commend 
their goods to any who con- 
template furnishing Mansions, 





Apartments, or Cottages. 





—_ year by itself, 
by taking a renewable term policy in the 


Among all life insurance com 


WM. BE, §FEVENS, Secretary. 
; 





CHAR 


jasted to cover the cost of the risk during each tern selected and paid for. 


INSURE YOUR LIFE AS YOU INSURE YOUR PROPERTY, 


but with the right to renew the insurance as long as you live, by payments 


You can do this 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 


HOME OFFI ‘E, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City 
economical, and fairest system of life insurance attainable. 
ereoei panies the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios of assets 
tq labilities and the smallest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to amount insured. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President: 


LES E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies, 


Send for prospectus, Good Agents wanted. 





